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The approaching discussion of the Charter 
of the East India Company involves so 
many topics of importance to the interests 
of this Country, that the Public, it is con- 
ceived, will receive with satisfaction any 
statement which may serve to elucidate this 
interesting Question. 

The reference, which has so frequently 
been made to transactions in India, as prov- 
ing a systematic plan of territorial acquisition , 
inconsistent with the policy prescribed by 
the act of 1793, is calculated to mislead 
the judgment of many persons, generally 

entitled to respect and honor : this subject 
a 2 
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appears to require explanatiorf, and it is pro- 
posed, in this tract, to consider, 

1st. The intention of the legislature in 
that branch of the Indian Bills, which re- 
spects “ conquest, and extension of territory 
in India.” 

2d. The practice of the Governments 
abroad, the orders of the government at 
home, and the opinion of Parliament respect- 
ing the same points, from 1784 to 1805. 

3d. The positive enactment of Parliament 
upon the same points in 1800. 

4th. The ultimate result of the aug- 
mentations of territory and power which 
have taken place in India since the year 
1784, upon the strength and security of our 
Eastern empire, and upon the happiness and 
prosperity of our subjects in India. 

1. The resolution passed in the House of 
Commons in the year 1782, and%introduced 
into the India Act of 1784 and also into the 
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Act of ] 793, declares that, the “ pursuit of 
“ schemes of conquest and extension of do- 
“ minion in India, is repugnant to the wish, 
“ the honor, and the policy of the nation.” 
This declaratory preamble introduces the re- 
gulation for preventing the commencement 
of hostilities in India, or the conclusion of 
treaties of guarantee involving the contin- 
gency of war, without the express command 
and authority of the Court of Directors, or 
of the Secret Committee. 

At the period of time when this resolution 
passed, and even when it was enacted into 
a law, the situation of the native states of 
India, as well as of our several tributaries 
and depcndancies, rendered it impossible to 
suppose, that the intention of the Legisla- 
ture could be to preclude altogether any ex- 
tension of territory of the company, or any 
extension of the civil ana military authority 
of the Company, over territories which we 
were already bound by treaty, or by positive 
interest, to defend. 

The condition of the power of Tippoo Sul- 
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tan, of that of the Mahratta , states, and of 
the Nizam at that period* of time, appeared 
to afford just apprehension, that war might 
arise in India on grounds of 'justice and 
necessity, 'which might compel the company 
to seek security in a reduction of the re- 
sources and power of some of those states : 
and it cannot be supposed, that Parliament 
intended to fix the exact limits of the domi- 
nion of the Company, excluding all refe- 
rence to the conduct and policy of the native 
states of India, to the changes of power 
and interest which might occur on the con- 
tinent of India, or to the advantage which 
might be derived from the success of our arms 
in any contest in which we might be engaged 
in the necessary course of events. 

To forbid war absolutely was imprac- 
-ticable, whilst we were surrounded with 
powerful military states, whose policy might 
compel us to resort to arms ; and to forbid 
any reduction of the resources and dominions 


1784. 
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of any state, which we might defeat in war, 
or any additional strength which we might 
be enabled to found upon favourable condi- 
tions of peate, would not have been consis- 
tent with the wisdom of Parliament. 

2. No inference can be drawn from the 
letter or spirit of the resolution or clause of 
the act to preclude the extension of the Bri- 
tish territories in India, by just and legiti- 
mate means, unconnected with schemes of 
conquest and irregular ambition. 

The strict construction of this principle 
has been repeatedly argued in Parliament ; 
and, in both Houses, the opinion has uni- 
formly prevailed, that the intention of the 
Legislature was not to prohibit absolutely, 
either war or extension of territoiy in India, 
if either should become necessary to our 
security on the principles of justice. 

The resolution and the clauses in the acts 
referred to preceding transactions in India, 
which appeared to the Legislature to have 
originated in an irregular spirit of aggrandise- 
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ment ; and although it is certain, that unjust 
wars or exorbitant conquests would have 
been criminal, if no such principle had been 
expressly declared by the legislature, it can- 
not have b'ecn deemed superfluous to have 
declared the rule at a moment* when it 
was supposed to have been violated, and 
therefore to require additional confirmation 
and a new sanction of authority. 

3. Neither* the practice of the govern- 
ment abroad, nor the orders of the govern- 
ment at home, nor the conduct of Parlia- 
ment from the time of passing this resolu- 
tion to the present moment, will warrant 
any other construction of the rule, than 
that which has been slated with reference 
to war and conquest. 

4. The extension of the Company’s ter- 
ritory, which occurred upon the result of 
Lord Cornwallis’s \yar against Tippoo Sul- 
tan, under the treaty of peace in the year 


■ 1784 . 
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179 %, would otherwise have been deemed a 
violation of the rule prescribed by Parlia- 
ment ; but that war, and all its consequences, 
in the extension of territory, were fully ap- 
proved. 

i 

The extension of territory which followed 
the conquest of Mysore, in 1799, would also 
have been condemned on similar grounds. 

That conquest was the result of a just 
and necessary war ; and the transfer of the 
enemy’s dominions to our authority, although 
.involving considerable extension of territory, 
was never deemed, for that reason only, to 
be inconsistent with the policy of the act of 
1793, but was declared to be justified by the 
same principles which had justified the 
commencement of the war. 

5. In the year 1789,* Lord Cornwallis, 
under the treaty of 1768, with the Nizam, 
obtained, the cession of the Guntoor district 


* Vide Lord Cornwallis's lettei of the 7d> July, 1789. 
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to the Company. This transaction, as a mere 
accession of territory, would have been census 
rable upon the doctrine now maintained, but 
it was approved under the circumstances of 
the case. • 

The same observation applies to the 
arrangement concluded with the Rajah of 
Benares, in 1795, by Mr. Duncan, under the 
orders of Lord Teign mouth, by which ar- 
rangement tfye Company’s authority was 
extended over the province of Benares. 

6. The state of the Carnatic, of Oude, 
and of other possessions of our tributaries 
and dependants, had long* been a subject of 
complaint and alarm. The Company had, 
in fact, supported these tributaries in their 
respective countries, and they owed the ex- 
istence of their power, and must have owed 
the continuance of it entirely to the Com- 
pany’s assistance. 


* 1784 and 1793. 
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The administration of these countries was 
grossly abusive and injurious to the welfare 
and happiness of the inhabitants, and to the 
prosperity of'the country. Internal disorder, 
and external weakness, accompanied by a rapid 
decay of the rescources of these states, were 
the consequences of these evils. 

The Company was bound by positive in- 
terest, and in many cases by treaty, to pro- 
tected defend these states, and was entitled 
to derive the means of defending them from 
the rescources of the same countries. But 
.under the mismanagement and corruption of 
the native governments, the means of supply- 
ing the defence of the country were declin- 
ing, while the people suffered the utmost 
extremity of misery. 

To extend the authority of the Company 
over these countries, would in fact prove no 
extension of territory , weakening the line, or 
impairing the means of our general defence ; 
but an augmentation of power within territo- 
ries, which we were already bound to defend. 
Such an augmentation of power, so far from 
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weakening, would tend greatfy to secure and 
consolidate the strength of our empire in the 
East. Nor is it rational to suppose that our 
means of protecting these countries could be 
diminished by the introduction of the civil 
and military authority of the Company into 
their respective governments. 

It is evident, that the opinion of the 
government at home has uniformly been, that 
the Company,, was bound to provide eflec- 
tually for the good government of the pos- 
sessions of our tributaries and dependants, 
and even to interfere directly for that pur- 
pose in cases of exigency. 

7. The extension of the Company’s autho- 
rity over the Carnatic, was always considered 
as a measure essential to our security in the 
event of war ; the Carnatic was accordingly 
assumed, both by Lord Macartney and Lord . 
Cornwallis in time of war ; and the assump- 
tion of the Carnatic in time of war, after- 
wards, became a formal article of treatyi 
concluded by Lord Cornwallis with the Na- 
bob, in 1792. 
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8. In the shdrt war of 1799 > Lord Wel- 
lesley did not assume the Carnatic, as he 
might have dona under that article. But in 
expectation that he would have assumed it, 
he received orders* from the Secret-j* Com- 


* Vide printed papers relative to the arrangements in 
the Carnatic. 

f It is usual every year to transmit from the India 
House to the Governor General in Council, an order 
to the following effect : 

u Having appointed ( ) during the present 

“ direction, to be a Secret Committee, agreeable to, and 
“ for the purposes stated in the acts of the 21th, 2(Jtli 
“ and 33d of his present Majesty, we, (meaning the 
“ Court of Directors,) hereby direct, that all orders 
“ and instructions , which you shall receive from our 
u said Secret Committee, be observed and obeyed with the 
“ same punctuality and exactness , as though they had been 
“ signed by thirteen or more members of the Court of 
“ Directors, conformably to the said acts.” 

Notwithstanding this positive order, the Court of 
Directors, during the discussiou of the Oudc and Carna- 
tic questions, pretended to be ignorant of the existence of 
the orders of their Secret Committee regarding those 
transactions, and at all events, not to be bound ,by the 
acts of the Secret Committee. The government of India 
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mittee, not to restore it to the Nabob, until 
a new arrangement for its government should 
be concluded. 

It is therefore evident, that the extension 
of the Company’s authority over those ter- 
ritories of our dependants or subsidiary tri- 
butaries, which we were bound by treaty or 
interest to defend, has not hitherto been 
deemed repugnant either to law or good 
policy. 

9. With the Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
with the Rajah of Tanjore, subsidiary 


ought to be relieved from this contradiction ; if they refuse 
to obey the secret committee, they are guilty of a 
violation of the law, and of disobedience of orders j on 
the other hand, the approbation of the secret com- 
mittee, (at least in the case of Lord Wellesley,) was 
not any security against the censure of the Court or 
Directors. It is hoped, that Parliament will not only 
rectify this absurdity, but will also fix a due share of re- 
sponsibility on the Court of Directors, who are now 
without any. This point demands the most serious atten- 
tion, and ought to be fully considered on the renewal of 
the charter. 
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engagements were concluded by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1792, which eventually stipulated 
for a considerable extension of the authority 
of the Company over the territory of those 
princes, in the contingency of ultimate 
failure in the regular payment of the subsidy. 
But it never was contended, that in the 
event of such failure, it would have been 
inconsistent with the policy of the Act of 
1793, to have insisted upon the rights of the 
Company to demand the execution of those 
articles of the respective subsidiary treaties, 
which, either in direct terms or by manifest, 
implication, entitled the Company to an 
extension of territory in commutation of the 
subsidiary payments. 

10. The following extracts from the Act* 
of 28th July, 1800, will explain the opinion 
of the Legislature upon this subject at that 
time: 

“ Clause 1. Whereas the territorial pos- 


* 39 apd 40 George III. cap. J9, 
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“ sessions of the United Company of Mer« 
“ chants of England, trading to the East 
“Indies in the peninsula, of India, have 
“ become so much extended as to require 
“ further ’regulations to be made for the due 
“government of-the same.”* “ And whereas 
“ the province or district of Benares has 
“ been ceded to the said United Company , 
“ and been annexed to the said Presidency of 
“ Fort William in Bengal, since the establish* 
“ ment of the said Supreme Court of Judica- 
“ ture at Fort William aforesaid ; and it is 
“ expedient that the same should be subject 
“ to the jurisdiction of the said Court, in like 
“ manner as the kingdoms or provinces of 
“ Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and that the 
“ said province or district, and all other pro- 
“ vinces or districts, which may hereafter be 
“ at any time annexed and made subject to 
“ the said presidency, should be subject to 
“ such regulations as the Governor General 
“ and Council of Fort William aforesaid -have 
“ framed, or may frame, for the better 


Cap. 20. 
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“administration of justice, among the 
“ native inhabitants and others within the 
“ same respectively: be it therefore further 
11 enacted, that from and after the. first day 
“ of March, which will be in the year of our 
“ Lord one thousand eight hundred and one, 
“ the power and authority of the said 
“ Supreme Court of Judicature, in and for 
“ the said Presidency of Fort William afore- 
“ said, as now and by virtue of this Act 
“ established, and all such rfgulations as 
“ have been or may be hereafter, according 
“ to the powers and authorities, and subject 
“ to the provision and restrictions, before 
“ enacted, framed, and provided, shall ex- 
“ tend to and over the said province or dis- 
trict of Benares, and to and over all the 
“ factories, districts, and places which now 
“ are, or hereafter shall be made subordinate 
“ thereto, and to and over all suck provinces 
“ and districts as may at any time liereajter 
" he annexed and made subject to t!.e said 
“ Presidency of Fort William aforesaid 

These extracts must be considered to afford 
a clear sanction of such extensions of terri- 


B 
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tory as had been notified to the government 
at home at that time, and furnish a clear 
exposition of the intention of the Legisla- 
ture by the Acts of 1784 and 1793. If those 
Acts had been intended to constitute positive 
prohibitions of any extension of the Com- 
pany’s territory in India, the preamble of 
the Act of the 28th July 1800, would have 
been improper : it is evident from the words 
of this preamble, that. the Legislature admitted 
the propriety- of extending the Company’s 
territory in India under certain circum- 
stances, and in certain cases, notwithstand- 
ing the declaration of the law concerning 
“ schemes of conquest and extension of 
“ dominion.” 

The words* employed in the latter part 
of these extracts also afford a further expla- 
nation of the intention of the Legislature 
respecting any extension of territory which 
mights accur subsequently to the passing of 
this Act in 1800. So far from considering 
any such extension of territory to be illegal, 
the Act of the 28th of July 1800 expressly 

>' * “ All other provinces or districts which may, here- 
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supposes the case, that other provinces and 
districts may hereafter be annexed and made 
subject to Bengal, and provides for the good 
government of such new acquisitions. In 
fact, a part of the cessions from Oude was 
annexed to the district of Benares, and the 
remaining cessions from Oude, together with 
the cessions from the Mahrattas, were form- 
ed into another district. The whole was 
annexed to the Presidency of Bengal, and 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, by the operation of this Act. 

11. The Company on various occasions, 
with the authority of His Majesty, had ex- 
pressed great anxiety to commute the sub- 
sidies of the Carnatic and of Tanjore for 
adequate territorial security. It would be 
absurd to represent such a commutation as 
in any degree repugnant to the wish, the 
honour, or the policy of the nation, or to the 
spirit of the acts of regulation. 

On Lord Wellesley’s arrival in India, in’ 
April 1798* he endeavoured, in conformity 
to his original instructions from the Court 
of Directors, to obtain a commutation of 



this, nature in the Carnatic. *It is unneces- 
sary to state the repeated and anxious efforts 
which Lord Wellesley made to effect this 
object, or to observe, that in pursuing it. Lord 
W ellesley followed the steps of Lord Hobart’s 
government, which had proceeded also under 
the commands of the Court of Directors. 

Lord Hobart and Lord Wellesley were 
equally unsuccessful, but their efforts have 
received the .most unequivocal testimonies 
of official approbation ; nor was an attempt 
hazarded to represent their endeavours for 
the improvement of the subsisting subsidiary 
engagements of the Company in the Carna- 
tic as a systematic violation of the^Act of 
1793, although the success of those endea- 
vours must have been accompanied by an 
extension of the civil and military authority 
of the Company over territory, not at that 
.*ime subject to either. 

12. In th. settlement of Mysore, upon 
concluding subsidiary engagements with the 
Rajah of Mysore, Lord Wellesley declared 
to the Court of Directors in 1799* that his 
pxpress purpose was to facilitate the direct 
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control of the Company over the whole ter- 
ritory of Mysore, with a view to the more 
effectual security of the subsidy, and the 
good government of the country. In fact, 
the territory governed in the name of the . 
Rajah, was actually annexed to the Com- 
pany’s dominion by that article of the sub.i 
sidiary treaty of Seringapatam, which em l 
powers* the Company, at any time, to assume 
the direct management of the whole coun- 
try. But this treaty has nothin Parliament 
been quoted to prove the existence of a sys- 
tematic plan of territorial acquisition, incon- 
sistent with the policy of the Act. of 1793. 

13. Tanjore, a commutation of sub- 
sidy was effected in 1800, founded on the 
spirit of the Governor General’s original 
instructions respecting the Carnatic ; and ac- 
cordingly the territory of Tanjore was sub- 
jected to the Company’s authority. 

14. At the termination of '\o War with 
• Tippoo Sultan (while hostilities still conti - 

The actual condition of the Mysore territory is the 
best practical proof of* the benefits of this arrangement, 
ftee Colonel Wilkes’s able report on Mysore. 
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nued in various provinces of Mysore), in the 
year 1800, a new treaty of subsidy was 
formed with the Nizam : adverting to the 
former policy pursued by the Company since 
the act of 1793, to the tenor of the Go- 
vernor General’s instructions respecting the 
Q^rnatic, and to the experience of the evils 
faulting from the existing systems of subsidy 
inOude and the Carnatic, Lord Wellesley 
framed the subsidiary treaty with the Nizam, 
upon the principle of obtaining territorial 
security for the payment of the subsidy, 
instead of depending for the safety of those 
funds, on the precarious power and imperfect 
administration of an Indian government. — 
Can it be supposed, that such an arrange- 
ment was precluded by law, especially as 
the government at home was fully* apprised 
of the whole transaction ? 

* The acts of 1784 and 1788, only preclude the con- 
clu> treaties of guarantee, ( involving the contingency 
of war) the authority of the government at 

home. In this cash the government at home was not 
only apprised of this transaction, but hostilities still con- 
tinued in various parts of Mysore. In fact, this treaty 
•with the Nizam in 1800, was merely an improvement of 
Our editing engagements with that chieftain. 
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15. The treaties of Surat, and the treaties 
with the Guickwar, were founded on simi- 
lar principles with those of Tanjore and 
Hydrabad, substituting territorial security for 
an engagement to pay the amount of he 
subsidy from the Treasury of the State. 1 ne 
right to conclude a subsidiary engageme. . *• 
with the Guickwar, was derived from tha, 
stipulation of the treaty of Salbye, which 
constitutes the Company to be the guarantee 
of the succession and government of the 
Guickwar state. 

16. The new subsidiary treaty concluded 
with the Nabob of Oude, in November 
1801, rested on the same foundations, and 
effected a commutation of all the Nabob 
Vizier’s engagements with respect to subsidy, 
and aid in war for a cession of territory. 

1 7- The treaty of Bassein (concluded 
thePeishwah) proceeds on the s— -uus. 
In renewing the ancient alliance between 
the Peishwah and the Company, it cemented 
that alliance by a subsidiary engagement. 
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and by a territorial cession/ formed upon 
the improved plan of policy repeatedly sanc- 
tioned by the authority of His Majesty, and 
of the East India Company, and already 
efT’eted, with other dependant states, in pre- 
ference to that defective scheme of subsidiary 
jfliancc , which had produced innumerable 
mils in various parts of our depcndancies in 
India ; which for many years had constituted 
an annual theme of lamentation for all the 
governments in-India, and for the Honourable 
court of Directors ; and the policy of which ap- 
peared to have been exploded by the deliberate 
wisdom and long experience of that body. 

The whole course of the negotiations at 
Poonah, from the year 1798 to the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Bassein, was regularly 
submitted to the Secret Committee. 

1 8. The t ransfer of the civil and military 
gov*. . *^ent of the Carnatic to the Company 
( in 1801); <’ ,s warranted by the justice 
and net'e >;ity of that proceeding, founded 
upon the forfeiture incurred by Maliommed 
Alii, and Omdut ul Omrah, and upon'the 
dangers which menaced the security of the 
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Company’s rights on the coast of Coroman' 
del, in consequence of their treachery. Tht 
justification of this proceeding rests upon 
principles similar to those, by which war is 
justifiable against any public enemy; z 
the extension of authority which accomp 
niedthc prosecution of a just and legitimat 
public right, cannot be condemned upon an} 
principles correctly derived from the Act of 

1793. 

In prosecuting thejust rights of the Com- 
pany against the Nabob of the Carnatic, Lord 
Wellesley resorted to his original instruc- 
tions from England respecting the Carnatic ; 
and he framed the new settlement with refe- 
rence to the acknowledged expediency of 
effecting a commutation of the subsidy for 
territorial security, and of rescuing the Car- 
natic from the evils -of divided government 
and conflicting power, by establishing o^er 
that province one distinct autiioisitv : 
hands of the Company, with ->eral pro- 
vision for the Nabob and his family. It is ; 
impossible to comprehend the application of 
the Act of 1793* tp any part of this trans- 
action. 
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1<). The acquisitions of territory which 
.were accomplished in India during Lord 
Wellesley’s administration, proceeded, either 
from the successful prosecution of war ; or 
m forfeiture in consequence of the vio- 
ion of dependant alliances ; or, lastly, from 
ie improvement of existing, or the formation 
tf new treaties of subsidy and guarantee. 
Hie first description includes those provinces 
and possessions of Tippoo Sultan, retained 
by the Company under the partition treaty 
of Mysore,* together with the conquests 
made from Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, 
at the termination of the late Mahratta 
.-war. The second description consists of the 
possessions of Omdut ul Omrah in the Car- 
• natic; and the last comprehends the terri - 
- tories commuted for subsidy by the Rajah of 
Tanjore, by the Nizam, and by the Nabob of 
■ Oudc, and the territories ceded in payment 
'■ of subsidy by the Nabob of Surat, by the 
^kwar, and ultimately by the Peishwah. 


1799 . 


1803 , 
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The records bf the Company will furnish 

sufficient evidence, that every extension of 
territory acquired under each of these classes, 
originated in' principles, not Only strictly 
conformable to the Act of 1793, but to t 
general maxims of justice and policy apj 
cable to our Indian empire. 

No extension of territory has been acquir- 
ed otherwise than by the prosecution of a 
just and necessary war, or of just and 
legitimate public right: the result -of 
these acquisitions has not involved the neces- 
sity of defending any territory, which had 
not previously furnished increased means of 
offensive war to our enemies, or which we 
were not previously bound to defend, either 
by the obligation of positive treaty, or of our 
own manifest interest. 

Our means of defence in every case are 
now greatly augmented by the ann' 
of the civil and military govey" v. kUV 
territories from which we derive the military^ 
resources, applicable to defray the charge of 
their respective protection and security. 



The result of the whoje progress of 
these wars and negotiations will appear to be 
■neariy conformable to the. following state- 
rp^nt. 


1. The limits of the Company’s civil and 
military authority have been considerably 
attended since the year 1784. 


2. The principles of these successive ex- 
tensions of power have been conformable to 
justice and good policy, and regularly 
brought under the consideration of the 
authorities at home ; and sanctioned, either 
by direct law, or by orders from the Govern- 
ment in England, or by long acquiescence in 
the arrangements effected in India. 


3. The magnitude of our empire in Intjia 
has been increased by these events ; btst its 
strength and resoutxes have also been greatly 
1 * * n&ed ; our frontier in every quarter is 

imp.. v 1 our internal government invigo- 
rated, .ana • v..; means of defence conside- 
rably up men ted. 


:cri<uiU Street, Strand. 
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PREFACE. 


The accompanying letter from the Mar- 
quis Wellesley to the Court of Direc- 
tors, on the Private Trade of India, was 
published in 1801. The Court of Directors, 
it is true, appeared to consider, “ that from 
“ the various important events which had 
“ occurred during the short period of Lord 
“ Wellesley’s Government, and the appli- 
“ cation of his mind to other studies, he, 
“ though acquainted with the general prin- 
4 ‘ ciples of commercial policy, for which 
" the Court also maintain a liberal regard, 
“ had not been able perhaps to contemplate 
“ the effects of the proposed changes in a 
“commercial, country like England, with 
“ the lights which the position, mercantile 
experience,, and* habits of the members 
pf the Court of Director? reflect upon it.” 


tt 
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The late Loud Melville, however, de- 
clared that Loro Wellesley’s letter of the 
30th September 1800, “ had with clearness 
“ and perspicuity, ably detailed, and, (in 
“ Lord ‘Melville’s judgment) demonstrated 
“ the grounds of those opinions, which he 
“ (Lord Melville) had from time to time 
“ taken the liberty of laying before the Court 
“ of Directors upon the subject of Indian 
“ Trade." 

The pubjisher . trusts, that he renders 
an acceptable service to all those Persons, 
(both in and out of Parliament,) who 
feel an interest in the Renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, by offering to their 
perusal a document, which, at this moment 
of time, cannot fail to excite many useful 
reflections. 



LETTER 

FROM THE 

MARQUIS WELLESLEY, 

§*c. $fc. 


Honourable Sirs, 

1. Having deemed it to be my duty to 
revert, during the present season, to my 
plan of the 5th October 1798, for the en- 
couragement of the private trade between 
India and the port of London, I now have 
the honour to submit to your honourable 
court, a view of the urgent considerations 
which have determined me to adopt this 
temporary arrangement for the current year ; 
and to add the reasons which induce me to 
hope, that your honourablecourt will speedily 
confirm my proceedings, by a permanent 
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system of regulation founded on similar 
principles. 

2. Tour orders of the 25th of May 1798, 
were not received by the governor-general 
in council until the 29th of October in that 
year, when the arrangement for the private 
tonnage of the season of 1798-9 had already 
been published, and several ships and car- 
goes had been already provided, according 
to the terms of the advertisement of the 
5th of October 1798.' Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would neither have been just 
nor expedient to have disturbed that arrange- 
ment; but my dispatches in council of the 
1st of March, and my separate letter of the 
9th of March 1800, will have apprized 
your honourable court, that I had con- 
sidered it to be my duty to adhere strictly, in 
the year 1799-1800, to your orders of the 
25th of May 1798 ; anti that, in deference 
to your authority, I had suspended for the 
season 1799-1800, the operation of the plan 
contained in the advertisement of. the 5th 

of October 1798, although my conviction 
* . , t 
remained 4 unaltered with regard to the ex- 
pediency and justice of that plan. 
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3. X entertained a confident expectation, 
that I Should have received, at an early 
period of the season, the sanction of your 
honourable court, for reverting to the plan 
of October 1798, ,or for adopting ’some ar- 
rangement equally calculated to facilitate and 
encourage the private trade between India 
and England ; and my letter in qouncil of 
the 1st of March, as well as my separate 
letter to your honourable court, of the 9th 
of March 1800, will have satisfied you of 
my disposition to await your final determi- 
nation on this important subject, and to avoid 
even a temporary departure, without your 
direct authority, from your orders of the 
25th of May 1/98. 

4. But I have been disappointed in my 
expectation of receiving an early and season- 
able, notification of your final commands ; 
and the usual season for exportation from 
this port to Europe is already opening, un- 
der such, circumstances as absolutely compel 
me to adopt a resolution, which my , duty 
and inclination would have induced' me to 
delay. 

5. In- the dispatch from the governor- 
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general in council to your honourable court, 
dated the 13th instant, 1 had the honour to 
submit to you a statement of the intended 
distribution in India of the tonnage pro- 
vided by you, for conveying the Company’s 
investments of Bengal, Fort St. George, and 
Bombay, and tho§e of Ceylon and Fort 
Marlborough, to England, in the season 
of 1800-1. 

6. From that statement, your honourable 
court will observe, that the expected amount 
of the tonnage of 1800-1 is inadequate to the 
demand in India, and that a large propor- 
tion of the gruff goods belonging to the Com- 
pany at this presidency, and nearly the 
whole of the private goods,* for which the 
Company is bound by law to furnish tonnage, 
cannot be shipped during the season 1800-1 


4 The whole of the piivate goods of this season must 
he shipped in Indian shipping, with the exception of p. 
small proportion of light goods, which may be employed 
to assoit 0k* caigoes of the extra ships* 

N. B. This and the following notes to this letter 
aie inserted by the governor-general himself in the oiigi- 
u<tl 
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for England, unless ships built in India shall 
be employed between this port and that of 
London. 

7. The employment of ships built in In-, 
dia between this port and that of London, 
is therefore no longer merely a question of 
expediency, or of liberal commercial policy. 
The deficiency in the tonnage expected from 
Europe reduces me jto the absolute necessity of 
providinga large proportionof Indian tonnage 
for the service of the present season, in order 
to secure the conveyance of the heavy arti- 
cles of your investment, and to fulfil your 
/ega/obligations. The only question on which 
I retain the power of exercising a free 
judgment with relation to 'this subject, is 
confined to the mode of obtaining the neces- 
sary tonnage for these indispensable pur- 
poses. 

8. In forming my decision on this ques- 
tion, it was also necessary to consider what 
provision should be , made for the convey- 
ance to the port of London of such goods 
as might be provided during the current 
season, by private British merchants resident 
. in India, beyond the amount of the statu- 
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able tonnage of 3000 tons, and by what 
regulation the exportation of such goods 
should be governed. The importance and 
urgency of both these considerations were 
greatly enhanced by the actual stale of the 
foreign trade of this port. 

9. The nature of the case appeared to me 
to limit my decision to an option between 
the regulation observed in the season 1799- 
1800 (conformably to the orders of your 
honourable court of the 25tli May 1798) 
and the plan contained in the advertisement 
published by the board of trade, under my 
orders, on the oth of October 1798. 

10. I have carefully compared the princi- 
ples, objects, policy, and practical opera- 
tion of both systems ; and I have now the 
honour to lay before your honourable court 
the result of that comparison. 

1 1 . The orders of your honourable court 
of the 25th of May 1798, were fra- 
med with a view of facilitating and en- 
couraging the private trade between India 
and England. The primary objects of those 
orders were, to protect the merchants,, not 
being proprietors of strips, against any un- 
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due 1 enhancement of the price of freight by 
the proprietors of ships, and to prevent per- 
sons, being proprietors of ships, and also 
merchants, from trading to greater advantage 
than such merchants as might not unite both 
capacities. 

12-. From the dispatches of the governor- 
general in council, elated the 1st March 1800, 
and from the coirespondence to which those 
dispatches refer, your honourable court will 
have observed, that jour order of the 25th 
May 1 79 ^, was considered by the mer-* 
chants, tor whose benefit it was intended, 
(particularly by the proprietor of heavy 
goods) to be extremely prejudicial to their 
interest. 

13. Those orders weie received with 
equal dissatisfaction by the proprietors of 
ships, who manifested the greatest .reluct- 
ance to let their ships unconditionally to the 
Company, although the rate of freight allow- 
ed for the ships was comparatively high. 

14. The same coivspondence affords 
abundant evidence, that the proprietors of 
ships, and the freighters (possessing no pro- 
perty t in ships) ( considered it to be for their 
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mutual advantage, that they should be left 
to make their arrangements with each other ; 
both parties appearing equally adverse to the 
intervention of the company’s agency 

15. Under the p’an contained in the ad- 
vertisement of the 5th October 1798, the 
proprietors of ships were enabled to make a 
more perfect assortment of the cargoes, to 
load their ships in the most advantageous 
and expeditious manner, to dispatch them at 
the most favourable periods of the season, 
and to prevent the loss which (under the 
plan adopted in conformity to your orders of 
the 25th May 1/98,) the proprietors of ships 
sustain, by unavoidable delays in the adjust- 
ment of accounts, and in the payment of the 
freight by the Company in England. 

16. The proprietors of ships were en- 
abled, under the plan of October 1798, to 
afford the freight at a reduced rate, at the 
same time that they derived a greater profit 
on that rate than on the higher rates of 
freight fixed by the governor-general in 
council in 1799-1800, in conformity to your 
orders 4»f the 25th May 1798. 

17- To the merchant who is not pro- 
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prietor of a ship, the plan contained in the 
advertisement of the 5th October 1798, 
affords the most important advantages ; he 
obtains a considerable reduction in the rate 
of freight ; he is enabled to settlc*his en- 
gagements- with the proprietor of the ship, 
previously to the purchase of goods ; to pur- 
chase SHch goods as m.»y be advantageously- 
invested under the existing iales of freight; 
and to regulate every consignment and draft, 
according to the quantity of the tonnage en- 
gaged, to the period of dispatching the goods 
from India, and to that of their expected 
arrival in England. 

18. The merchant is embarrassed, if com- 
pelled, under any modification, to depend 
on the Company for tonnage, for the ar- 
rangement of the rates of freight, or for 
the distribution of the cargo : he can nei- 
ther be secure of the requisite quantity of 
tonnage, nor of the time of dispatching his 
goods from India, nor of the ship on which 
they may be laden, nor of the mode in which 
they may be distributed ; and his trade is 
burthened with an expensive rate of freight, 
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which deprives him of all reasonable [expec- 
tation of profit. 

19* The quantity of tonnage (exclusive of 
the goods sent in the privileges of the com- 
manderg and officers of ships) annually oc- 
cupied by private goods shipped from this 
presidency alone, in the several years elapsed 
subsequent to the act of parliament in 1793, 
is stated in the following account : 


1791-5 - - - 

Tons. 

- 2,473 

1795:6 - - - 

- 5,316 

1796-7 - - - 

- 4,659 

1797-8 - - - 

- 3,787 

3798-9 - - - 

- 6,223 

1799-1800 - - 

- 7,748 

The correspondence of the board of 


trade with the governor-general in council, 
on the subject of the provision of tonnage, 
has been submitted to the consideration of 
your honourable court. The reports of that 
board, with the documents annexed to them, 
afford abundant proof, that a much larger 
quantity of private goods would have been 
shipped tor England during the seasons enu- 
merated in the preceding account, (particu- 



larly during’ the year 1799- 1 SOO), if adequate 
encouragement had been extended to the 
navigation and commerce of your dominions, 
in ships built in the ports of India ; and if 
the British merchants resident in India had 
been assured of permanent indulgence to 
their trade with the port of London. 

21. Upon an average of the six years 
specified in the preceding account, about 
5000 tons of private goods from Bengal 
alone were annually exported r to England ; 
the amount, therefore, of the private goods 
exported from Bengal alone, during that 
period of time, has exceeded, by 2000 tons 
annually, the amount of the tonnage allotted 
by law for all India. It is to he observed 
that a considerable portion of the total 
amount of these 5000 tons was annually 
furnished by ships built in India. 

22. Exclusively of two ships recently 
engaged and provided with cargoes, to the 
amount of 1500 tons, the port of Calcutta 
now contains above 10,000 tons of shipping 
built in India, of a description calculated 
for the conveyance of cargoes to England. 
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This tonnage has already been tendered, and 
is actually at command for that purpose. 

23. From the preceding statement, and 
from the correspondence of the governor- 
general in council with the board of trade, 
it is evident, that the wise policy which 
dictated the clauses of the act of parliament, 
passed in 1793, with respect to the trade of 
private merchants between India and Eng- 
land, has been to a great degree frustrated 
by the insufficiency of the tonnage furnished 
from England, and by the unavoidable ex- 
pense and inconvenience attending the terms 
and manner of its provision. 

24. From the quantity of private ton- 
nage now at command in the port of Cal- 
cutta, from the state of perfection which 
the art of ship-building has already attained 
in Bengal (promising a still more rapid pro- 
gress, and supported by abundant and in- 
creasing supplies of timber*), it is certain 
that this port will always be able to furnish 


* Large and thriving plantations of teck have been 
made id Bengal, and the cultivation of that timber ia 
spreading over the whole province. ( 
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tonnage, to whatever extent may be requi - 
red, for conveying to the port of London 
the trade of the private British merchants of 
Bengal. 

25. The considerable amount of'tonnage 
occupied by private goods from Bengal in the 
years 1/95-6, 1798-9, and 1799-1600, com- 
pared with the amount occupied by goods 
of a similar description in the years 1794-5, 
J 796-7, and 1797-8, affords a satisfactory 
proof, that the permission grafted to indi- 
viduals of providing their own tonnage, was 
equally favourable to the interest of the pro- 
prietors, and to that of the freighters of the 
ships. 

26. This conclusion is not affected by the 
large quantity of goods shipped in 1799- 1800, 
under the arrangement made in conformity 
to your orders of the 25th May 1798 ; for 
it is well known, that under a confident ex- 
pectation of enjoying the continual advan- 
tages of the plan of 1798, the merchants 
had considerably extended their provision of 
goods for the European markets. Many from 
necessity, others from motives of respect to 
the laws, shipped their goods on the ton- 

c 2 



nage provided by the government, while 
others disposed of their goods to the nume- 
rous foreign agents then employed in the port 
of Calcutta. 

27. Th'c quantity of private goods shipped 
for England in 1799-1800, affords there- 
fore, an incontrovertible proof of the eager- 
ness and alacrity with which the British 
merchants, resident in Bengal, provided goods, 
with a view to embrace the expected oppor- 
tunity of conveying their trade to London on 
terms of advantage. ; but no argument can 
justly be drawn from the same circum- 
stance, to prove that the continuance of the 
regulations adopted in 1799-1800, would 
afford adequate encouragement to the pri- 
vate trade between India and England. 

28. The preceding considerations satisfied 
me, that the plan of hiring ships on the part 
of the Company, and of re-letting them 
to the proprietors of ships, leaving the pro- 
prietors of ships and the merchants at liber- 
ty to settle the terms of freight, is more 
advantageous both to the proprietors and 
freighters of ships, than the arrangement 
adopted under your orders of the 25tli of 
May 1798. 
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29* In your letter of the 25th May 1798, 
your honourable court appears to have inti- 
mated an opinion, that persons uniting the 
capacities of proprietors and freighters of 
ships, may trade from Bengal to the port of 
London, to greater advantage than mer- 
chants possessing no property in ships. It 
appears to me, that the difference between 
the actual charge incurred by merchants, 
being proprietors of ships, on account of the 
freight of their goods sent to England in 
their own ships, and the rate of freight paid 
by merchants not being proprietors of ships, 
eannot be deemed a profit derived by the 
proprietor of a ship on his goods. No per- 
son will employ any part of his capital in 
the purchase of property in ships, without 
the prospect of deriving an adequate profit 
on the capital so invested. I am satisfied, 
that it would not be practicable for the pro- 
prietors of ships in this port to maintain an 
effectual combination for the establishment 
of enhanced rates of freight. Unless such 
a combination should be maintained, it 
is to be presumed, that the profits of the 
proprietors of shij)s on their capitals invested 



in ships, will never exceed, on an average, 
a reasonable advantage on the amount of 
those capitals, after defraying all the expenses 
of their ships. This profit must, therefore, 
be deemed entirely distinct from the profit 
which the proprietors of ships may derive 
on their goods conveyed to England in their 
own ships, and consequently, the proprietors 
of ships canpot be supposed to possess, in 
the general course and conduct of their trade, 
in the purchase, transportation, or sale of 
their goods, any material advantage over 
merchants who are not proprietors of ships. 

30. Various additional arguments, invol- 
ving consequences of a more complicated and 
comprehensive description, appeared to me 
to demand, not only that I should recur, 
without delay, to theplanof the5th of October 
1798, but that I should respectfully represent 
to your honourable court, in the most dis- 
tinct terms, my decided and conscientious 
conviction, that the permanent csta > ishment 
of a systematic inters urse be, ween the ports 
of India and that of London, regulated by 
principles similar to those adopted by this 
government in October 1798, is become in- 
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dispensable to the united and inseparable 
interests of the Company and of the Nation 
in India. 

31. Under the beneficial influence of the 
British government in India, combined with 
the increased demand, both in Europe and 
in America, for Indian commodities* the 
produce and manufactures of the British 
territories in India have increased to an 
extent far exceeding the amount, which the 
capital applicable to the purchase of the 
Company s investment can embrace. 

32. The wise policy, the just pretensions, 
and the increasing commercial resources and 
political power of Great Britain in India, 
claim for her subjects the largest attainable 
share in the valuable and extensive commerce 
of such articles of Indian produce and ma- 
nufacture, as are necessarily excluded from 
the Company’s investment. 

33. A large proportion of this valuable 
trade is already in the possession of foreign 
nations ; and, unless means be immediately 
adopted for depriving those nations of the 
undue share which they have obtained in that 
trade, the most serious consequences arc to 
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be apprehended to the combined interests of 
the English East- India Company, and of the 
British Nation. 

34. In the letter of the governor-general 
in council of the 1st March 1800, I stated 
to your honourable court, that the British 
merchants at this presidency, not having ob- 
tained the expected permission to freight 
their ships to the port of London in the last 
year, agreeably to the plan adopted in Octo- 
ber 1798, goods to a large amount, origi- 
ginally intended for the port of London, 
had been sold to foreigners in the port of 
Calcutta, and thus diverted to the channel 
of the foreign trade. At the same time, I 
transmitted a list of the foreign ships, which 
either had sailed, or were preparing to sail 
from the port of Calcutta to Europe and 
America, in the season 1799-1800. 

35. The nature and extent of that trade 
have since undergone a particular investiga- 
tion. From the accompanying statements, 
your honourable court will observe, that the 
trade of America and Portugal with the 
port of Calcutta alone , in 1799-1800, a- 
mounted. 
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In Imports - - - Sicca -Rupees 8,181,005* 

In Exports 7,130,732f 

being an increase in 1799-1800, of the trade 
carried on in ships bearing American and 
Portuguese colours, compared with *he ave- 
rage of that trade in the three preceding 
years. 


lu Imports Sicca Rupees 6,398,6781 

In Exports - — ------ 4,392,768§ 

36. On the other hand, the imports of 


the British subjects in the year 1799-1800, 
amounted only to 4,787,101 Sicca rupees,^] - 
and the exports to 6 , 766 , 649 . || 

37- Of the trade carried on in foreign 
bottoms with the other ports in India from 
Europe and America, I possess no suffi- 
ciently accurate information. It is, however, 
known to be conducted on a very extensive 
scale. 

38. In the present season, the trade con- 
veyed in foreign bottoms, if left unrestrained. 


* 1 ,022,623 i. f 891,2 961. J 7,99,534 1 . § 549,0961. 
If 599,6371. (| 845,5811. 
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promises to increase beyond even the rapid 
progress of last year. From the accom- 
panying statement, your honourable court 
will observe, that the port of Calcutta, at 
this early period of the season, contains 
about 8,500 tons of shipping, under Ame- 
rican, Portuguese, and Danish colours. 

39. I possess no means of forming an 
accurate estimate of that proportion of the 
foreign trade from India to Europe, and to 
America, which is supported by capital ac- 
tually belonging to the nations, under whose 
llags the ships are navigated. 

40. It appears, however, from the state- 
ments prepared by the reporter of external 
commerce, that less than one- fourth of the 
funds imported by the Americans in 1799- 
1800, for the purchase of their investments, 
was brought from America. Of the bullion, 
200,0001. was imported from London, and 
the remainder from other parts of Eurppe, 
aud from the Island of Madeira. I have 
not been able to ascertain the proportion 
of British capital employed in the trade 
between India and Portugal. Admitting 
the whole capital employed in the foreign 
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trade with India to belong to the nations 
under whose flags the ships are navigated, 
the undue proportion which they have ob- 
tained of that trade, to the injury of the 
British merchants, demands the njost seri- 
ous attention. 

41. The trade conveyed in the foreign 
ships is conducted with all the advantages of 
a comparatively low rate of freight, of strict 
economy in the management of the concern, 
and of voyages and returns of extraordinary 
expedition and ct lerity. The' voyage from 
America to Calcutta, is frequently performed 
in less than four months. Jn the last season, 
several American ships disposed of their im- 
ports, purchased their cargo for exportation, 
and left the port within twenty-five, and 
some within twenty days from the date of 
their arrival. 

42. Under all the existing impediments, 
un<| under the uncertainty which has hither- 
to embarrassed the trade of the British mer- 
chants in India, it is {impossible that his 
goods can reach the markers of the continent 
of Europe, through the channel of the pub- 
lic sales in England, at so low a price as the 
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goods conveyed directly from India to the 
same markets in foreign bottoms. The Com- 
pany’s sales in England must necessarily be 
affected by the quantity of Indian goods 
passing into the markets of the continent of 
Europe, through the channel of the foreign 
trade ; and the profits of the private British 
merchant, whose goods are disposed of at 
the Company’s sales, must be proportionably 
diminished. 

43, Although the voyage by which the 
produce of India is conveyed in foreign 
ships to Europe may occasionally be circui- 
tous, the superior advantages enumerated in 
the preceding paragraphs, enabled the pro- 
prietors of the goods to dispose of them at a 
lower price, than that for which the same 
descriptions of goods can be brought to the 
continental markets of Europe, if exported 
from India by British merchants, under the 
heavy freight, and* other incumbrances to 
which their trade is at present subject. 


* The Portuguese and A i.:cr leans pay only one per cent, 
on Indian produce impoitcd and re-exported, by the 
warehousing act lately passed in Great Britain. Calicoes 
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44. It must ever be impracticable, if it 
were justifiable or politic, by any restrictions 
or penalties on thp trade of the British sub- 
jects, to prevent the increasing produce and 
manufactures of India from being conveyed 
to the markets in Europe, where a demand 
for such articles shall exist. Such restric- 
tions tend to throw the trade into the hands 
of foreign nations , and to enable them to 
supply the markets of Europe, on terms 
whicit must equally affect the Company’s 
salesfn England. If the same goods which 
now pass to the continent of Europe tnrough 
foreign hands, were brought to the Company’s 
sales in England, the effect on the general 
price of articles exposed to sale at the Com- 
pany’s warehouses would be less prejudicial, 
than that now experienced from the sale of 
those goods in the markets' on the continent 


pay muslin 7^ per cent, on the sales, if sold for ex- 
portation; all other goods (excepting cotton, spices, 
bullion, &c. diamonds, precious stones, which pay no 
duties,) pay two per cent, exclusive of the convoy duty, 
payable by the importers. A reduction of those duties 
in England is absolutely necessary to complete the system 
of drawing the private # trade of India to the port of 
London. 
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of Europe. The Company and the private 
British merchants would equally feel the ad- 
vantage in the improvement of the gene- 
ral sales in England ; and the private trade 
of India: would become a fertile source of 
wealth and strength to the British nation, 
instead of contributing to the opulence and 

AGGRANDIZEMENT of FOREIGN powers. 

45. The interests of the Company and of 
the British nation are undivided and inse- 
parable, with relation to this important c. les- 
tion. Every principle of justice and pi ^iicy 
demands the extension of the utmost prac- 
ticable facility to the British merchants in 
India, for the export from India to the port 
of London, of the largest possible proportion 
of the manufactures and produce of India, 
not required for the Company’s investment. 
Such advantageous terms of freight, and such 
other benefits should be opened to the Bri- 
tish merchants in India, as should not only 
remove every inducement to conduct the 
trade through foreign channels, but should 
enable the British Merchants in India to 
enter into a competition in the markets of 
Europe, with merchants trading in goods of 
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similar produce or manufacture, provided 
by foreign capital. 

46. To foreigners the indulgence may 
safely be extended, of purchasing with their 
own capital such part of the manufactures 
or produce of India, calculated for the Euro- 
pean or American markets, as may not be 
embraced by the capital employed in the 
purchase of the Company’s investment, and 
of the cargoes of the British merchants resi- 
dents India. 

4?f It is, however, doubtful, whether* 
foreign nations would be able to retain any 
considerable proportion of the trade from 


* The Americans obtain Indian goods .0 much cheap- 
er by a direct intercourse with i ndia, than they could 
through the circuitous route of Europe, that they will 
probably continue to deal largely, even on their own 
capital, with In.iia. It is now the ordinary practice of 
the Americans, uuder the last treaty of commerce, to 
ship cargoes in India for America, to touch at some port 
in America, and without trans-shipping or unloading 
the goods in America, to proceed directly to Europe, 
and to dispose of their Indian cargoes in an European 
port. This practibe is, unquestionably, contrary to the 
treaty of commerce with America. 
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India to Europe, were the British merchants 

in India permitted to avail themselves of 

their superior means of drawing the whole 

of the trade to England. Their local know* 

ledge, added to all the advantages necessarily 

derived from a constant residence on the spot, 

must alwavs enable them to command a 
* 

supply of goods, of a better quality, and at 
a cheaper rate than foreign merchants can 
obtain. In the conveyance of Indian goods 
to Europe rest^ the foreign merchant’s wjsole 
advantage over the British. The superit^ fa- 
cility which the foreign merchant enjojjb, in 
this respect, gives him so decided a com- 
mand over the trade, that he is enabled not 
only to outbid the British merfchant in India, 
but also to undersell him in the markets of 
Europe. 

48. Were the British merchants in India 
permitted to provide their own tonnage, as 
occasion might require, ever}r reason exists 
to justify a belief, that they would soon pos- 
sess themselves of nearly the whole of the 
private export trade from India to Europe, 
and would render London the universal mart 
for the manufactures and,produce of Asia. 
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• 49*’ If -the. capital of the merchants i» ! In- 
dia, and the remittance of- the fortunes of 
individuals, should not supply funds suffici- 
ent for the conduct of the whole private ex- 
port trade from India to Europe, no danger- 
ous consequences could result from applying 
to this branch of commerce, capital drawn 
directly from the British empire in Europe. 

50. Beneficial consequences of the utmost 
importance would certainly result to the 

, Brt’jsh empire in India, from any consider- 
abf increase of its active capital, which is 
kn^wn not to bear a just proportion to the 
productive powers of the country. 

51. The necessary effect of such an in- 
crease of active capital in India, would be to 
augmentthe produce and manufactures of your 
dominions, to the full extent of any possi- 
ble tdemand. The high rate of interest on 
money applied to mercantile purposes, and 
the charge of the public debt, would conse- 
quently be diminished in India; while every 
source, both of public and private credit, 
would be proportionably improved. No 
possibility appears of any injurious .conse- 
quences resulting to the British empire in 
Europe from an ‘event so advantageous to 

I 

D 
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India. It cannot be supposed that the 
private trade of India will ever absorb any 
portion of British -capital* which can find 
more advantageous employment at home. If 
any portion of British capital be now em- 
ployed in the American, or Portuguese, or 
Danish trade with India, the general interests 
of Great Britain will unquestionably be pro- 
moted, by inviting, under increased advan- 
tages, the application of the same fun$3 to 
the trade of f the private British mer^iants 
resident within the Company’s dominies. 

52. From whatever source the capital of 
the private British trade in India might be 
derived, the goods would be obtained in 
India under the same wise, humane, and 
salutary regulations, now enforced, with 
respect to the provision of every article of 
produce or manufacture in this country, 
either by the Company or by private mer- 
chants : Great Britain would enjoy all the 
advantages of that trade, which is now a 
source of increasing wealth and strength 
to foreign nations, and which tends ulti- 
mately to introduce foreign intrigue, to 
establish foreign influence, .and to aggran- 
dise foreign power in Indip. 
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53. It would be equally unjust and im- 
politic, to extend any facility to the trade of 
the British merchants in India, by sacrificing 
or hazarding the Company’s rights and privi- 
leges, by injuring its commercial interests, 
by f admitting an indiscriminate and unres- 
trained commercial intercourse between Eng- 
land and India, or by departing from any of 
thq, fundamental principles of policy, which 
noV; govern the British establishments in 
Inc? i. 

a !•. It may be urged, that if a considerable 
proportion of the goods now exported from 
India to the continent of Europe by foreign- 
ers, were to be imported into England by the 
British merchants in India, under raies of 
freight more advantageous than those now 
paid # by the Company, the demand for the 
Company’s goods would be reduced, and 
the value of th$ Company’s goods would 
he impaired. 

55. It has already been Observed, that 
the public sales of East- Indian goods in 
England must necessarily be affected by the 
aggregate quantity of those goods sold in 
the continental .markets of Europe ; and 
that the effect on'the sales in England would 

n 2 
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probably be less prejudicial, and could not 
be more so, if a larger proportion of the 
goods provided in India for the European 
markets, should be imported into England 
and sold, in the first instance, at the Com- 
pany’s sales. ^ 

56. The long establishment of the Com- 
pany's factories in India, the skill of its 
servants, (regularly educated, for the conduct 
of those factories,) the habitual continence 
of the manufacturers in the good failji and 
integrity of the Company, have secured to 
the Company so decided a superiority in the 
provision of the most valuable articles of 
piece goods and raw silk, that no private 
merchant, by any practicable reduction of 
freight, can be enabled to rival the Company 
in those important articles of its investment. 

57. In the first purchase of - sugar and 
other gruff goods, the trade of the private 
British merchant has more nearly reached 
tb£t of the Company ; nor will- the Com- 
pany ever be able to trade advantageously 
in these articles, unless the government in 
India shall resort to ships built in India for 
the conveyance of such jgoods. Ihe valu- 
able branches of your investment will, if is 
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supposed, be always conveyed with moie ad- 
vantage in your regular ships. 

58. If the British merchants should be per- 
mitted to employ ships built in India under 
the plan of October 179 ' , j the Company's 
gr'aff goods may alto be conveyed td England 
in, ships of a similar description, at rates of 
height equally advantageous with those paid 
by the private merchants . f The Company 
will therefore denve a consideiable benefit 
in this bianch of trade, from encouraging 
t!i| trade ot the private Biiti&y merchants in 
Inf ia. At picfccnt, neither the Company 
no. the private British merchant can rival 
foreigners in the mai kets of Europe, in the 
less valuable at tides of Indian ^oduce and 
manufactures 

' 59. It is now evident that the extra ton- 
nage engaged in England by the Company 
for the service of India, can never be render- 
ed a practicable channel, through which the 
British private trade of India can contend 
with foreign adventure. This observation 

* The probable saving to the Company in the present 
reason, by the conveyance of their gruff goods in ships 
built in India, may amount to 20,0001. 
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necessarily applies with more force to the 
regular ships of the Company, although ex- 
perience has proved those ships to be admira- 
bly calculated for the conveyance of the 
Company’s valuable investment. 

GO. The plan contained in the advertise- 
ment of the 5th of October affords^o 

the British merchants every necessary faci- 
lity for the conduct of the private trade from 
India to England, while the important prin- 
ciples of the trade and government of IrXia 
are preserved ff-om hazard, and sufficient 
cautions aic provided against all toe danders 
justly apprehended from an unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse between England and 
India. 

61. The essential object of preventing the 
resort to India of persons unlicensed by the 
Company is not effected ; the powers ofsthe 
government in India over unlicensed per- 
sons remain in full vigour and efficiency ; 
no goods or passengers can be received in 
the private ships either in India or England, 
without the sanction of the Company, or of 
its government ; the voy age to England, and 
the return to India, are required to he per- 
formed under the instructions and controul 
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of the same authority ; and as the proprie- 
tors of ships, the commanders and officers, 
the seamen (mostly natives of India,) arid 
all the persons concerned in the immediate 
conduct of the trade, are subject to. the au- 
thority of the British government in India, 
it i always in the pow er of the Company and 
of ts government to prevent the perversion 
of an intercourse thus regulated between 
Inc a and England, to any sinister purposes , 
ena. ngering the rights and privileges of the 
Co^ puny, or the interests of the British 
Em' ire. 

b l Z. Omitting the difference in the rate of 
freight, these considerations alone are suffi- 
cient.to recommend the employment of ships 
built in India, in the private trade between 
India and Great Britain : Over private ships 
furnished from England, the Company and 
th^ir government in India could not exercise 
an equally efficient control. 

63. It is remarkable, that the principle 
which has hitherto regulated the commer- 
cial intercourse between India and England,, 
has actually occasioned the very evils which 
it was intended to avert. 

61. The operation of this erroneous prin- 
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ciple has jorced the trade between India and 
Europe from a channel in which it could 
. have been controlled and regulated without 
difficulty, into the hands of foreign, nations, 
where it 'cannot, without considerable diffi- 
cult}, be subjected to any degree of con- 


trol, regulation, or rcstidiut. The s<Coe 
mistal.cn policy has filled the ports of I ndia 
with the ships of foreign nations ; has ena- 
bled those nations to final the Comp/ny, 
both in Europe and in India, in manyB'rti- 
cles of its ( x port and import tiade ; hiK' in- 
vited from Euiope and America, adventVt'crs 
of every description ; and, b} the number 
and activity of these foreign agents, has 
menaced the foundations of your commer- 
cial and political interests throughout every 
part of Asia, and even within your own do- 
minions. 

65. If the extension of additional indul- 
gences to the British merchants necessarily 
involved the admission of numerous British 
adventurers into India, the wisdom of your 
honourable court could not fail to remark, 


that your government can always with less 
difficulty control the operations of British, 
than those of foreigii agents ; while the 
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danger to be apprehended from the views and 
designs of foreigners, of ever}' description, 
must ever be greater than any w Inch can 
probably arise from an increased resort of 
Bi tish subjects, under such limitations and 
restraints as your wisdom may frame, and 
th vigilance of your governments in India 
may be enabled to enforce. 

66. But it does not appear probable, that 
at increase of the private British tiade of 
Tn< i w ould necessarily pioduce a propor- 
tio d augmentation in the number of British 
age ts resorting to your dominions, the Bri- 
tish merchants now resident in India being 
equal to the conduct of much more extensive 
concerns, and likely to be employed by per- 
sons engaged in commercial concerns at 
home, who might easily conduct their ope- 
rations with India, through those British 
subjects actually established within your 
dominions. 

67* On the other hand, foreigners gene- 
rally deal directly with the natives, or with 
foreign houses of agency. The number of 
these houses (in consequence of the war,) is 
now inconsiderable ; the increase of foreign 
adventurers wifi, therefore, be a necessary 
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consequence of any considerable increase of 
the trade in foreign hands. Foreign ships * 
also being necessarily exempt from the con- 
troul of the British government in Europe, 
offer to every emissary of the enemy, andi{.o 
every dangerous political adventut 
easy entrance into India. In pro 
to the increased resort of foreign si 
our ports in India , foreign intrigue wil 
more ready channel of admission. It is 
known fact, that those to whom you 
mission and license to visit India have 
refused, usually resort to foreign ships 
thus evade your authority. The same c 
uel is also always open to afford refuge, 
the means of escape, to every public deja\ t *er 
and delinquent , from the authority of your 
government in India. 

68. It is impossible to check the resdK of 
the ships of foreign nations to India by any 
other regulation, than by rendering the trade 
unprofitable to foreign adventure : this effect 
cannot be accomplished, otherwise than by 
enabling the British merchants in India to 
undersell foreigners in the markets of Europe. 
A system which, under due regulation, shall 
afford to the British merefiatp in India the 
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greatest practicable facility of conveying their 
trade to England, instead of endangering the 
stability of the trade, and power of the Com- 
pany and of the nation in India, will there- 
for* constitute the most solid basis of security, 
for -he preservation of both. 

h >. The preceding observations, may, I 
trus , ( satisfy your honourable court, that 
the principles of the plan of the 5th October 
179 » combine the requisite indulgence to 
the i ivate trade, with the indispensable pre- 
caut ns necessary for securing /our interests 
in Ii tia. 

7C It is not my duty to enter into any 
detailed discussion of the objections urged 
by the ship-builders in England, against the 
admission of ships built in India, to a par- 
ticipation in the trade from India to the port 
of Lo idon. It may not however be useless 
to add some remarks on this part of the sub- 
ject. 

71. Experience having proved that ton- 
nage cannot be furnished from England on 
terms, which would enable the British mer- 
chants in India to rival j foreigners in the trade 
between India and Europe, the exclusion of 
the ships built ip India from the port of 
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London would not increase the number of 
British ships hitherto engaged in the Indian 
trade in any proportion which could mate- 
rially benefit the ship-builders in England. 
This measure, therefore, without any 3- 
portiona ' benefit to the ship-builders in 
land, would perpetuate and aggravat re 

evils now experienced, from the res 1 ts 

imposed on the private trade betweer ia 
and England : On the other hand, by . 
ting ships built in India to partake <e 

trade to England, the ship-builder d 

other artists, manufacturers and tra' i 
England, will reap all the benefits arisi n 

the large sums expended in the repair of the 
numerous ships, annually resorting to^ Eng- 
land from the ports of India. Otherinterests, 
connected with the building of ships in Eng- 
land, will also derive the profit resulting 
from the great demand for the articles neces- 
sary in the construction and outfit of the 
ships built in the ports of India, the fact 
being established, that many of those articles 
must necessarily be brought from England. 

72. On their return to India, these ships, 
from -the moderation of their rates of freight, 
will afford amost advarftageous mode of con- 
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v cyance, for such of the manufactures of the 
British empire in Europe, as may be de- 
manded in India ; consequently the facilities 
g inted to the private trade, and to the ships 
b ilt in India, will serve to encourage the 
es oortation of British manufactures to Asia, 
to whatever extent the demand may be en- 
larged. 

73. I have thus carefully revised the plan 
ct tained in the advertisement of October 
V, 8, for the encouragement of the trade 
ol .he British merchants resident in India 
w h England ; I have compared that plan 
with the arrangement adopted under the 
orders of your honourable court, of the 
25th of May 1798 ; I have considered the 
probable effects of any future attempt to 
pr< vide for the conveyance of the private 
trade of India to the port of London, either 
in the company’s regular ships, or in extra 
shV^>s hired in England ; and I have advert- 
ed to the comparative practical operation of 
the systems adopted by this government, in 
the years 1798-9 and 1799-1800, as it ap- 
pears on the accounts of the exports and Im- 
ports of the court of Calcutta in each* of 
those years. ’I have also submitted to your 
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examination, a combined view of the mo- 
tives which induce me to revert to the plan 
of October, 1798, for the present season • 
and to form v an anxious expectation 
my conduct in this proceeding may 
with your approbation and countenance 
may become the foundation of an imp 
and durable system of intercourse bet 
India and England, under the sanct 
your authority. 

74. The •rapid grrnvth of the fo 
trade, during the last season, urgent 
manded the immediate interference ot 
government on the spot : The number ot 
foreign ships actually in the port of Cal- 
cutta; the alacrity, enterprise, and s^ll of 
the foreign agents, now assiduously em- 
ployed in providing cargoes, and the i^iyces- 
sary inaction and languor of the British 
private trade, embarrassed by the restraints 
of the existing law, created a serious appre- 
hension in my mind, that any further delay 
in the decision of this momentous question 
might occasion evils, of which the remedy 
might hereafter become considerably diffi- 
cult, if not absolutely impracticable* The 
unrestrained progress of the foreign trade in 
the present season, added to its great in- 
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crease during the last, might have established 
its predominance over the private trade of 
British subjects, to an extent, which no future 
re rufetion might have proved sufficient to 
1. lit or restrain. The cifficulty of diverting 
this lucrative commerce from the channel 
ir > which it had been forced, would natu- 
ra. y be aggravated, in proportion to the 
le gth of time during which the trade should 
c< tinue to flow in that course. 

>. Under these serious impressions, and 
co* rinccd that a prompt decision was de- 
ms ied, with a degree of exigency equal to 
the importance of the question at issue, I 
directed the accompanying notice to be pub- 
lish< J at Fort William, on the 19th instant ; 
and I ordered the governments of Fort St. 
George and Bombay to publish correspon- 
dent advertisements at those presidencies, 
with such modifications, as local circumstan- 
ces may render indispensably necessary. 

76'. It will rest with your honourable court 
to determine, whether this plan shall be 
rendered permanent. A temporary restraint 
is now applied to the progress of the foreign 
trade in India during the present season ; and 
a temporary entfourageqient is granted, for 
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the same period of time to that of British 
subjects resident within your dominions.. 
Ample time is thus afforded for the delibe- 
rate formation of your final judgment •' 
result of which I shall await with a re? 
fill, but a confident hope, that your v* 
may approve and perpetuate the policy 
dictated my orders of the 5 th of O 
1789, and of the 19th of September 
and that your liberality may confirm 
the interestsjefiectcd by this importan 
sure, the lasting enjoyment of those 
mercial and political advantages, wll 
has been my constant endeavour, und< your 
countenance and favour, to cultivate, ti Im- 
prove, and to extend. 

I have the honour to be. 

Honourable Sirs, 

With the greatest rcs^ e'et, 
Your most obedient. 

And faithful servant, 

WELLfSLEY. 


«*# Sipwey, Printer, NortfauiaMrloud 8trc«.t, Stra-Ml, 
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PREFACE 


THE design of the following pages was sug- 
gested by the necessity of directing the deter- 
mination, and of methodizing the efforts of the 
general merchants and manufacturers of the 
country, to obtain a just and reasonable parti- 
cipation in the tradewith the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the approaching 
expiration of the charter, in virtue of which it 
is now monopolized, but by no means ade- 
quately cultivated, by the East India Company. 

The merchants and manufacturers are already 
sufficiently alive to the importance of an oppor- 
tunity, which, if suffered to pass by unim- 
proved, may never rCcOr, for relieving the 
commerce of the country from the lamentable 
state of languishment and depression into which 
it has been brought, by the concurrence of a 
number of causes^ the generality of which, 
are cither wholly, or, in h great degree, beyond 
British controul. 

a 2 
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PREFACE, 


The continental system of, Buonaparte hav* 
ing, for its object, the total exclusion of British 
goods from the nations under the influence of 
France, may, perhaps for ever, deprive us of 
the vents for Our commodities, which we here* 
tofore found in those countries ; and the un- 
certain state of our relations with America* 
although there is reason to hope that it will not 
terminate in war, may, if much longer pro- 
tracted, lead to the establishment of native 
manufactures beyond the Atlantic, which would 
go far towards our permanent exclusion from 
the American market. 

These being, in a great measure, matters of 
internal regulation, both as far as America is 
concerned, and as far as relates to the countries 
under the controul of France, it in|y not be 
possible to counteract the influence of the pre- 
sent, system, even if a good understanding with 
those countries should.be immediately restored; 
while the terms upon which that restoration 
should be purchased, may be such as to deter, 
on the first demand of them, even those who 
now most anxiously wish for the blessings likely 
to result from it if coupledfwith those mutual 
benefits which British equity:, always contain- 
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plates in such cases. But the trade now mono- 
polized by the East India Company, is the 
actual property of the British fempire; the 
legislature of the 'United Kingdom will be free 
to dispose of it at their pleasure, and as it 
shall seem fit to their wisdom, and their regard 
to the interest of the nation, as concerned in 
it, as soon as the period of the present charter 
shall have expired. This opportunity, this 
resource alone, is within our own power; we 
shall exercise an undisputed right in giving 
ourselves the benefit of it— #nd shall the 
nation, when such a benefit lapses into its dis- 
posal, at such a time, throw it again out of its 
hands, and bid the public sit idle, and prepare 
to perish with fdlded arms; while a select 
body, privileged to the ruin of the country, is 
allowed to carry it bn with limited means, to a 
limited extent, and to be enriched amidst the 
general poverty, of which it will form at once 
the principal cause and the most painful 
contrast ? 

The madness of .such a sacrifice is too ob- 
vious, to admit any determination in the public 
at large;' other than that of which we have 
such ample, striking, and satisfactory evidence? 

.4? 
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in. the resolutions and petitions agreed upon, 
in all the principal ports, and all the manufac- 
turing towns and districts of the empire. — But 
that determination is resisted; and attempts 
are made to answer it, by declaring that it is 
founded in total ignorance of the subject— in 
false and delusive views of imaginary interests. 

The exclusive trade of the East India Com- 
pany is presumed to afford to that body, and to 
its leaders, an exclusive knowledge of every 
thing beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and all 
others arc conceived to know nothing ; and, by 
an extreme perverseness of ignorance, to em- 
brace falsehood for truth, and mischief for 
advantage! 

This is a mode of argument, which, if once 
allowed to avail the Company, may be kept in 
force to eternity : for, if an exclusive charter 
gives the Company the means of exclusive 
knowledge, they will, of course, keep that 
knowledge to themselves, and keep the public 
for ever in that ignorance, which is to be, ever 
and anon an unanswerable argument for the 
renewal of the Company’s monopoly. 

The Company, in coming to moot th0 ques- 
tion with the country, has certainly the advan- 
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tage of local information, and of an established 
routine of business, not easy to be grappled 
with' by men, who, with whatever understand- 
ing of the universal and invariable principles 
and rules of commerce— with whatever com- 
prehension and force of mind, in* applying 
those principles to a vast tract of land, and a 
multitude of nations, all presenting large open- 
ings for trade, may not yet be prepared to 
answer the cross-examinations of partisans, 
schooled in the details of the Company’s fac- 
tories in Hindostan or China, and prepared to 
puzzle with practice, when they find them- 
selves incapable of replying to reason. 

To supply this deficiency to the general 
merchant and trader, has been the principal 
object of the Author of the following little 
work ; and that 'he has not bestowed his 
attention on this object, without cause; if not 
already sufficiently manifest, from the course of 
argumeht adopted by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives, in the late negoefation with the 
Board of Controul, as it appears in the printed 
papers, containing the correspondence on that 
subject; and from the tone and language of 
the debates upon the subject at the East India 
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House;, has been siqce most fully and clearly 
displayed, in the paragraphs inserted in the 
newspapers, obviously, by the authority^ and 
at the expense of the Court of [Directors, and 
by soiue of their collateral,' and equally inte- 
rested classes of subaltern monopolists. We 
allude to the appeal lately made in some of the 
newspapers, on behalf of the warehouses and 
warehousemen, the clerks, and labourers and 
porters, and the multitudes of other denomi- 
nations of buildings, and of persons, employed 
by and under the Company, 

.To discharge those persons from their em- 
ployment, is represented as a hardship, not 
lightly to be resolved on ; and to render those 
warehouses useless, is spoken of as an act of 
wantonness, almost impossible to be committed 
by any one, conscious of its nature and amount. 
But those wj|Q argue in this way, can have no 
object in yiew, except to excite a local sen- 
sation, and to conjure up a local opposition 
among interested, persons in London, for the 
purpose of counteracting the general sense and 
will of the country t for'yr hat. substance is* their 
in the argument, ^except as an appeal , to inte- 
rests and passions of this kind ? And which is 
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more likely to find employment for warehouses, 
and for clerks and labourers — a limited mo- 
nopoly, or an extended and expanded com- 
merce, carried on with all the . liberality and 
animation that belong, to the character of a 
British merchant, when not sophisticated and 
restrained by the combination of characters and 
relations wholly foreign to the spirit and genius 
of trade. 

The same answer may -be given- to. a sort of 
selfish remonstrance sent forth on the occasion, 
by the ship-builders and owners, who are in 
the habit of supplying tonnage for the Com- 
pany's trade: for, let us ask these men for a 
moment, whether the shipping interest, even 
of the Thames, and that too, even if the trade 
should in the import, as well as the export line, 
be thrown open to the other ports as well 
as to London, would not be liMty to be mate- 
rially benefited, instead of beihg injured in the 
smallest degree, by such a change. Let them 
answer, if they can, dr if they will, whether 
the trade with the countries beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope would not, if so thrown open, em- 
ploy ten, -aye, twenty, torts of shipping, for every 
one ton that it eniploys at present? 
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These arguments, weak as they are, put forth 
s6 studiously by the Directors, and their depen- 
dants and co-operators, evince their alarm, and 
shew by what arts they will epdeavour to oppose 
the claims of the country, and to excite the 
opposition of other bodies to them. They shew 
also the necessity that was foreseen by the 
.Author of this publication, for confirming the 
purpose, justifying the resolution, and invigo- 
rating the efforts of the general merchants, so 
as to enable them to meet, with cfTect, the 
opposition they will have to encounter, by 
particularizing their objects, and elucidating 
them with those views, which the information 
gained, and the observation afforded, and the 
reflections suggested to an unprejudiced mind, 
by a local residence, can alone furnish. The 
author is not an enemy to the Company; on 
the contrary,| he wishes the Company well, 
but he wishes the Country better ; and if an 
alternative be put, as it is in the present in- 
stance, by a narrow and mistaken spirit of self 
interest on the part of the Company, whether 
the Company’s monopoly shall be preserved 
uninfringed, to the ruin of the nation ; or the 
national interests shall be duly attended to, and 
incalculably benefitted and promoted, by rc- 
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striding the Company to their proper occu- 
pations, and to their real and natural character, 
he cannot hesitate, in that alternative, to em- 
brace the side of the nation. If his humble 
efforts shall afford any instruction to those 
charged with the management of the public 
interest', and to the public at large, who are 
to be the main support of the opening of the 
trade, he will feel pride in the consciousness 
of having contributed to one of the greatest 
advantages ever conferred upon the country, or 
upon mankind. 
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An important oera has aw ived, when the lease, w hicli 
restricted the commerce with an enormous portion 
of the glohe to a particular and very'limiteJ class of 
men, to the entire exclusion of the general body of 
the merchants and traders of the British iirpiie, 
is near its termination; and the lights, compre- 
hended under that lease, aic about to pass from the 
hands of the East India Company, hack into the 
possession of the nation at large—- either to he de- 
livered over again W- those v\ho have" hitherto had 
the sole use and management of them ; or, to he re- 
tained, as public propbrty.-for the gcneial benefit 
of the country, anc\ those" of its^citizcn*, *\vl»o may 
be disposed and quSIifiqd, to profit bv so great an 
expansion of commercial b'pportimities. what 
a crowd of important considerations does this inci- 
dent give birth 1 and how grand and weighty is 
the alternative into' which these considerations re- 
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solve themselves ! and, we think we might ven- 
ture to add, even at the outset, how little doubtful 
the determination upon that alternative to any 
wise and unprejudiced mind ! The property which 
the country has leased out, bfcing now, upon the 
expiration of the term for which it was let, about 
to revert’ to the public, who are the proprie- 
tors, it is to be considered what part, if any, shall 
again be impounded in the hands of the lessees ; 
and what part, if not the whole, shall be retained 
by the proprietors, to be farmed by themselves and 
their general agents, for their own benefit. To 
this inquiry the present work will forthwith pro- 
ceed. 

Abandoning, at present, all discussion as to the 
propriety of the Company’s further full enjoyment 
of the empire of their Indian territories, and wav- 
ing, at the same time, any idea of examination into 
the views of the government, or of the country, in 
respect to the regulations to be introduced into the 
statutes for further continuing their territorial do- 
minion, and the circumstances connecting them- 
selves with it, as they regard the natives of India 
or the national character of Britain, or the interests 
of the Conipanj —it is intended* to confine the 
present investigation to the simple object of 
the trade. 

To pursue the investigation of this subject com- 
prehensively, it will be proper, first, to take a very 



Summary view of the circumstances out of which 
the Company’s trade oiiginated. 

It will not be necessary tb follow it from its mi- 
nuter sources to its’ more improved state, when it 
was expedient to secure it by charter; suffice it to 
say, it began and aruved at this stage in the usual 
course, and the ordinaiy commencement and pro- 
gress of commerce. Nor will it be requisite to talk 
of the rivalry it experienced in a second chartered 
company— which found it convenient, afterwards; 
for mutual benefit, to mix its stock with the first, 
and to become a joint stock company ; on which 
joint capital the trade has been 'ever since car- 
ried on. * As the importance of the trade increased. 


* At the period here adverted to, the mercantile glory and 
prosperity of Britain had not, in any branch or department, 
reached that meridian splendor Which they have now, long 
since, in every point, attained. They had, In fact, only just 
shewn themselves upon the surface of the waters. Private in. 
dividuals did not dare to undertake distant voyages, or to risk 
expensive adventures. All enterprises of th» kind Were in- 
vested in companies, now almost vfholly extinct. Besides the 
adventures carried on by the Indian, and Levant or Turkey 
companies, and a few others similar, in corporations, there were 
scarcely any that could dignify the adventurers with the name 
of merchants. That the East India Company should be, under 
such circumstances, allowed to establish its exclusive trade, is 
not surprising; that it should be allowed to continue that trade 
thus far, is. perhaps, reconrileable, though not easily so ; but 
that it should pretend to a further continuance, without any 
participation on the part of the public, is unreasonable and as- 
tonishing. 

B S 
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the Company found it necessary to increase their 
local establishments : thence arose large factories ; 
anti, as new rivals appeared in foreign companies, 
these factories w^rd&u rround eel by fortresses, and 
the British Company were allowed, by the indul- 
gence of Parliament, to raise slender forces, to sus- 
tain their commercial establishments. But the 
factories, and forts, and forces, were granted with 
a view to trade, not with the view to enable the 
trade to introduce, as it has since happened, an ap- 
proach and au iulet to territorial acquisitions. 
But the incidents, in process of time, became more 
material than the direct and principal object.— The 
increase of territory, as it opened a Geld for patron- 
age, was, at first, regarded as a valuable gain ; but, 
in process of time, as foretold by the great Lord 
Clive, turned out to be the Company’s bane, and 
produced evils, particularly in the Indian territo- 
rial debt, now nearly thirty millions, together with 
a debt of several millions in this country also; 
which more than countervail a large nominal 
revenue. But, according as this debt has accumu- 
lated, the beneficial trade, which was the grand 
object of the institution of the company, and of 
the continuance of its exclusive privileges, has de- 
clined. And here It may not be amiss to recom- 
mend, as a point and principle to be’ always recol- 
lected, that the, Company was instituted, not to 
give its subscribers and stock-holders the power or 
the right to acquire empire^ nor the opportunity 
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of sharing huge* dividends, but in oidei to open a 
vent foi the national manufactures, and to supply 
our home consumption with useful ai tides, and 
the comfoits and elegancies life, in abundance, 
and at leasonable’iates. At C\eiy step and at 
evciy point of this enquiiy, thcrefoie, the ie«idei 
should pause, to ask— -how fai these olyetts has c 
been fulfilled ? * t 

But, to a\ oid all discussions not immediately 
connected with the subject undci contemplation, 
we pioceed summarily tooli‘ti\e, that the con- 
sequence of conquests lies tin own into the Com- 
pany's hands an immense expanse of eountiy ; 
luuuing many bundled nuks into the mteiioi ol 
India, fioni the coasts in the I'tdian ocean; extend- 
ing, on one side, fiom Cuj'C Conimmrn, bey owl 
the Peisian Gulpli , and on the othei, liom the 
same point beyond the Ganges, as may be seen by 
a lefeience to the maps ; comprising an extent ol 
Coast of many degut t, in no one point ot which 
is it possible foi a ship to land a caigo, except on 
the Company’s tmitory ; loi it is impossible to 
regard the petty Maihatta states pn the Malabar 
coast, and the kingdom, of Ti^vancoie, lately sub- 
dued by the Company, and 1 educed to a state of 
]>eif<?ct vassalage, iu any 'oflie* slight than as pro- 
vinces an<l paits of the Company’s epipue. 

r llietc are, also, sunoundtd by the Company’s 
possessions, otljcr tenitouos of native po w ei s, whit h 
it is not necessary tq describe "paiticylariy, little 
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inferior, in respect of extent, to the Company’s. 
These countries may be said to be relatively in the 
Company’s possession, for the purposes of trade, 
there being no mode of access to them but through 
the Company’s territories — no “.common way” 

The subjects of the Company, inhabiting the 
provinces ’comprehended in their actual empire, 
amount, including the new conquests, to four times 
the population of the United Kingdom ; and the 
population of the countries to which the Com- 
pany’s territories command, or from which they 
preclude, access, is not less numerous. 

These vast tracts of land, comprising nearly the 
whole Indian Peninsula, and the inhabitants of 
these tracts, may be viewed, under the circum- 
stances of the existing charter, as the first objects 
of the Company’s commerce. 

The Company have not only been permitted to 
acquire these territories with their revenues, and to 
prosecute a trade within them — but they have been 
allowed to pursue their commercial speculations to 
eveiy part and place eastward of the Cape, and to 
consider them as much their own as the territories 
just referred to ; excluding from them the rest of 
the mercantile community, of which they are only 
a part. 

When the exclusive right of trade with India 
was first granted, the whole of the Indian, and the 
principal part of the Pacific Ocean, were given up to 
the Company, as a field for* speculation i the value 
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of which was not fully comprehended, and re- 
mained to be ascertained. The public, not pio- 
secuting it, had no means of knowing its worth, 
and could only leam it fiom the wealth, 01 appeal - 
ance of it in the Company’s lepresentativcs. The 
Company were culti\ ators, bound to .fostei, to 
improve, and to matuie the trade ; and favouied 
with advantages, sufficiently productive, to rewaid 
them for the honest and faithful dischaige of these 
obligations. The advantages conferred upon the 
public by the Company's exeitions are not so easily 
discernible ; those gained by the Company itself 
aie obvious. 

As, fiom time to time, the public became ac- 
quainted with the advantages enjoyed by the Com- 
pany in the monopoly of the tiade, proportionate 
sums were demanded for the lenewal of the chatter ; 
and it was not, in any instance, renewed without 
some immediate contribution towaids the exigen- 
cies of the state, or some promise to that effect. 

Such has been the course of things hitherto ; and, 
fiom the conditions which we have just noticed, as 
forming the considciation insisted upon by the 
country, in every successive anangement, a consi- 
deiation uniformly increased till the piesent occa- 
sion, it is obvious that the country, at the expira- 
tion of every period, felt itself entitled to dispose 
of the tiade actoiding to its pleasuie and its sense 
of its own inteiest ; and if the option of making a 
fiesli grant to the Contpany has been always hi- 
therto preferred, the vacation of the benefits ic- 
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served manifested always the intention, and the 
light to wake a bargain, upon terms of advantage 
satisfactory to the grautois; which, of course, 
conveys a sense, or a pet suasion of a tight tc give 
or withhold altogether, according to circumstances, 
as well as a right to grant, upon satisfactoiy terms 
of remuneration. 

These considerations* bring us of necessity to 
the sense and persuasion of a tight to exerei.se a 
perfect freedom to grant or to retain a new lease of 
the trade— *-10 grant or retain it in any limited ex- 
tent, and subject to any conditions and reservations 
that if may be thought reasonable in the grantors 
to prescribe, and prudent and profitable iu the 
grantors to submit to. 

For the Compahy, the. charter may now be Sup- 
posed to expire at ah inconvenient time. Mercan- 
tile views, in general* have become more enlarged ; 
and, in proportion as they have enlarged, the field 
for trade, from political circumstances, has unfor- 
tunately becofae; in the same degree, narrowed. 

Both these causes operating together, have ex- 
cited an oppbsition^ ,a very natural one, to the 
.Company’s monopoly ; under the idea that, if it 
Were abolished, "k large expanse would be opened to 
mercantile adventure; gqt only as it respects our 
own immediate interest, - but our indirect • good, 
throo$i intermediate' trade with other countries ; 
theeffects of tiftlich, , it js thought, would be re- 
jected hack’d^ 'the Country, 

The public are, therefore, clamorous for partid - 
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Ration in the Company’s trade j. for, as yet, there 
is no alleged pretence, to annul the joint-stock 
course followed by the Company, intermixed, as it 
is, .with their, .corporate rights ; whjch, in all pro- 
bability, wjll not .be infringed upon. 

But. .the. Company, not -cqn tent with this pro- 
bable indulgence,, insist that certain ‘branches of 
. the monopoly should be, continued to >_them, and 
more particularly the Chijia trade; and they insist 
further, tbatj^e licensed trade to be .extended to 
tlie public; should be put under certain restric- 
tions, which .would, if imposed, involve private 
.traders .in niueh/needle^ expense and vexation, in 
order ;tp reduce -their commerce* jfi..* .certain parti- 
culars,, not only to a level with, blit to. place it 
under.. the.. Compahyvdgjd t° k#d it with incum- 
brances,: whidh woUltj^gder the |irp^echtio|ii'.of it 
almost imptacficabie.. 

To these .suggestions, tbc v J3oard ,qf Cqntfonl 
appears to, haye lent ’tat'^r a^wijlihg ear; and 
there is reason to apprefyipici; Connection 

,of ‘ the Cpmpany, wi|b > < that . b^a^ ’ anfl^ ,pf that 
fioat^jwthfl^^inisters, and 'Q^fiWi 'wf^t Par- 
liament, r in Which ,„th$$ ^i.j^hejr^'iesped^ve 
adhcrebjj^fjre . jjq freqpe«tl^||^^^t^i:»ctbbted 
t^.cci$u^ combihed 

. tp.depriv< the 

. general n^^n|j|e^t^b^^^je natife*, ;qf the 
whole,', or the m^st fmph^ift ^ rt# r . of the rights 
devolving to i^, on the charter; 
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or, if any part be conceded, to ’shackle it with 
such conditions and arrangements, as to render it 
wholly useless and unproductive. To prevent a 
combination of this kind, from defeating the grand 
efforts now made by the merchants and manufac- 
turers of every port, every town, and every district, 
should be tlie object of every friend to the freedom 
and prosperity of trade, and to the welfare of the 
country ; and to give facility and effect to these 
efforts, is the chief motive for putting together the 
suggestions contained in the following part of this 
work. 

If the country shall be properly roused to a sense 
of its interests ahd its duty, and shall speak its 
mind, with becoming energy, and maintain its 
resolutions with proper firmness, no combination 
can resist it. The voice of the nation must pre- 
vent the council of the nation from alienating the 
nation's rights from the nation itself, to a small 
part of the nation, and to a narrow and insulated 
class of its people. 

From what has been previously observed, it ap- 
pears, that the Company’s monopoly, as at present 
existing, consists of two kinds of trade : 

1st. As to the Company’s own exclusive ter- 
ritories. ' t 

2dly. As to neutral or friendly countries, within 
the precincts laid down in the charter, and con- 
firmed by statutes. 

To the first, if they be permitted to keep their 
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territory, as it now stands, they suppose that they 
have peculiar claims, which remain to be con* 
sidered. 

To the second, we have not yet heaid of any 
pretension, which .does not equally belong to any 
subjects of Great Britain, as well as the Company, 
on the expiry of the charter. 

But to take a hasty view of the first description 
of commerce — 

It is to be carried on, as it will be observed, 
with the subjects of the Company principally, 
over whom they exercise sovereign power. The 
Company, or their agents, for it is the same thing, 
instead of being satisfied with trading solely with 
this immense population, to which their factories 
gave them access, have thought proper to subject 
them to their rule; which rule in the East is 
completely aibitrary. They have taken the terri- 
tory and the levenue — they have monopolized the 
sale of the most valuable articles of internal con- 
sumption, such as salt and opium — and have 
hitherto retained, and wish still to retain, if not 
all, at least the chief articles of external commerce 
• — precluding others from purchasing or exporting 
such articles. So that the Company, as sovereigns, 
can place what duties and imposts they choose, in 
the first instance, on the trade of their subjects, 
and would afterwards forbid them from trading 
with any other than themselves, or such purchasers 
as they would prescribe ^—and yet they tell one of 
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their tender love and affection for their native 
subjects! What must be the condition of such 
happy subjects, either for the consumption of 
exports from other countries, or furnishing manu- 
factures for foreign markets ? ' 

It is not within the view,of an inquiry of this 
kind, intended merely to sift the grounds of the 
Company’s pretensions to a renewal of their mono- 
poly, and to assert the general rights of the 
national merchants, and, in pui suing these objects, 
to be as little polemic as possible — It is not within 
the view of such a work, to question the sincerity 
of the tender affection piotesscd by the Company 
towaids its native subjects; further than this, that 
as such a profession has been brought forward, cou- 
pled with a severe and groundless general charge, 
in argument for the exclusion of the general mer- 
chants from the commerce of India, it is tendered 
almost indispensable not to notice, and to reply to 
if. We must therefore ask, in such a state of 
things as. we have described, and which are the 
most striking features of the condition of the 
Indiana subject* under the sovereign company- 
will any ohc stand up/ who affects the least regard 
for. the natives of Indja, the present subjects of 
the. Company, and raise lils,ydice jojavour ^f ,tlie 
Company’s proposition”?’ -In •their.Tcharactev of 
sovereign*,’-' Eastern sovereigns/ thejr aie wholly 
in capacitated 'from. afcfiW at mfrckantSr-^he ' two 
characters ' carijQ&l: co-exist^ without > the rqin t of 



the people; and, consequently, without rendering 
them unpiofi tabic subjects tor t.iade of any kind. 

Surelv, the Company might content themselves 
withdrawing ie venue from its subjects; and, astlie 
condition of the people should be ameliorated their 
finances would keep pace— and bright commercial 
prospects to the one, and a full exchequer to the 
other, would bieak foitli like meiidian sunshine 
fiom a cloud of darkness. 

We cannot help viewing this proposition, made 
on the pait of the Company, mixed as it is with 
teiritoiial sway, most unjust and pieposterous* 
Instead of struggling for this biancli of tiade, in 
exclusive enjoyment, they ought to lose no time 
iu renouncing it*; and to vaunt forth this foi- 

* The impossibility of extending the export tirade to India, 
alleged on the part of the Company, is certainly not devoid of 
plausible grounds, considering the settled habits, the established 
frugality, and extreme poverty, of the greater part of the 
natives. Bnt it is, at the same time, to be remembered, and 
remembered particularly by commercial men, that the expansive 
influence of commerce has wrought changes stilt mens extra- 
ordinary upon nations, than the general introduction and con- 
sumption of British commodities among the nations of India. 
Who could hare expected, two hundred years since, that the 
beef-eating and bber-d linking people of $ng&nd would relin- 
quish die food aq^-tho beverage In whidh they" bad It 'particular 
pride, conceiving JJwm to be the e| iiqf sources ftf their strength 
and vigour, and that they would hdve tattled, over, atmost uni- 
versally, to the use of tea,* ttjgmUltops of pounds weight and 
pounds worth Of which annually imposed, fora the chief 
source of the East India Cpmpnnjr’s gain, it is, besides, to be 
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bearance, as a reason for claiming indulgence in 
another branch of trade, to which, as at present 
informed, we cannot perceive that the Company 
have the shadow of pretence., But, under the 

considered, that these same natives of India, so poor, and so 
unalterable in their habits, are made te contribute most mainly 
to the Company's revenue ; first, in the article of salt, which 
b the only thing they can use, to give a flavour to the insipidity 
of their rice— and, secondly, in the opium, the intoxication 
of which, serves to furnish them with a temporary oblivion of 
their wretchedness. The Mahomedans, moreover, who form 
a great portion of the populatfon of India, are a people of 
splendid taste and sumptuous habits, having at their head most 
of the native princes ; and being, in general, very opulent : 
and they, at all events, are likely to be, and are, in fact, at 
present, large consumers of British manufactures. 

The article of tea, now grown into vast and unexpected, at first 
highly improbable, and even at this day, scarcely reconcileablc, 
consumption, has enriched the Chinese fanner and merchant, 
and afforded large supplies to the Chinese government. 

To the East India Company, it affords profits sufficient to 
counterbalance tbeirlosses qn the other branches of their trade, 
and to distribute large dividends to the holders of East India 
stock. To the British Government, it yields a vast revenue; 
and to the British people a refreshing beverage, so cheap, as to 
be easily accessible, even to the poorest amongst us. It is not 
to bo expected, that an article of the same universal attraction 
to the natives of India* should be immediately discovered, and 
seat out from this country. But it is in the nature and spirit 
of unfettered commerce, to excite new want?, and to provide 
the means of supplying those wants ; and with so large a field as 
India to act upon, there is no doubt that a general trade will 
find means of creating a general consumption of articles; the 
supplying of which, will be highly profitable. This subject will 
be more particularly touched upon hereafter. 
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pretext of securing this foreign object, so widely 
distant from any of their actual possessions, they 
Would find a reason for shutting out the general 
British merchant from scenes, the natural and open 
sources of adventure to him. 

This brings us to the inquiry as to > the second 
branch of commerce, which the Company would 
reserve— namely, the China trade. 

This trade originated m the ordinary way above 
shortly noticed— being accidentally within the pre- 
cincts from which the people are excluded. This, con- 
tradistinguished front the trade with India, cost the 
Company nothing tn acquiring. It is not a wrought 
article, where the materials are*cheap, and the 
woikmansliip gives it value, but is a common, 
simple, natural object of commerce— ready to the 
Company’s hands, and to the hands of every people, 
almost,. in the civilized world. All the European 
nations of eminence, and some Transatlantic, have 
factories in China, whiob they have been permitted 
to erect; and, through the means of which, to 
cany on a permissive trade with the wary Chinese. 

The Company conduct it in the same mannei 
with others; and we do not know of their having 
any very striking advantages over other nations. 
Of this we are certain, that in a late case of emer- 
gency, in checking a piratical <pid insurrectional 
expedition of its subjects in the .China seas, 
the government of China called, ip, not the English, 
I he presumed favourites, but the miserably wfeak 
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Portuguese, who, to render the assistance required, 
were obliged to borrow the naval means, at second 
hand, from the English ships then in the Chinese 
ports and seas; and this je^lou$y of the Chinese 
towards the Company, has been proved to be not 
without reasou, by the condhct of the Company’s 
government and officers, in endeavouring to hold 
military possession of the port of Macao. 

The trade with China having been established, 
without any sacrifice on th'd part of the Company, 
and having been so conducted by them, as not to 
claim any favourable ’ consideration for them, on 
the part of the Chinese, no possible ground can be 
imagined, for the Company’s inordinate, pretensions 
to a Further monopoly of it, except, peihaps, the 
establishments they have thought proper to form, 
for the purpose of carrying, on the intercom sc. 
The factory erected by the Company at Canton is, 
no doubt, very costly and splendid; and it lias 
been made th$ means of,pfovision for the sons, and 
other immediate relatives of the Directors ; for the 
appointments -on that establishment are retained 
specially for thbse persons, and handed down as a 
sort of heir- loom from one set of Directors to 
another, With"this view*, a palace, tether than a 
Warehouse, has bijen' built; and a princely insti- 
tution 'founded, for -tb^ maintenance of which, a 
suitable reVedOC has bee# assigned. And for what, 
we will ask, & this’ expensive and luxurious insti* 
tutien- created? Why, to enable the Company* 
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supiacargoes to pass, in easy and convenient state, 
the piogtess ot the trading season — the pei nutted 
peiiod of the Fair — whence we aie to see them 
banished the moment theii stalls aie taken down; 
when they aie glad to find a shelter foi then heads 
in the hospitality of the Portuguese, on.then island 
of Macao. 

But these splendid appendages, however coine- 
nient it may be for the Company, 01 lather then 
Dirtctois, to retain them, are not necessaiy to the 
well-being of the tiade; and, theiefore, not neccis- 
saiy for the public to concern themselves about, 
unless they shall be set up, as we suspect, as lea- 
sons for continuing this traffic in its piesent 
channel. 

The only ground yet assigned by the Directois, 
foi none has been ofteied by the Boaid of Con- 
troul, is, that it is a veiy dainty or delicate soit of 
tiade, and ought not to be tin own open to the 
\ulgai. But eveiy othei nation of the eaith pio- 
secutes it, and have addiess enough to cany it on 
successfully — ami who shall aigue, that the English 
have no capacity to the same end 5 They who 
\eutme to insinuate this, aie the last people fiom 
whose mouth such an objection ought to issue; 
since they, alone of all others, have so conducted 
this tiaffic, as to iisk the fui t her permission of it 
to the country, ,by inVolvibg themselves in seiious 
inisundei standing with the Chinese goveinmept. 

The Company h$ve been moie than, outre in 

c 
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danger* of losing the trade altogether, from the 
haughty carriage of their officers, who assume a 
port and bearing quite above all other merchants; 
and, if they had lost it, or if being, which is 
scarcely possible, allowed to retain it now, they 
should be excluded from it, in consequence of any 
future abuse or misconduct, would it not be an 
extraordinary circumstance, if the country should 
still be restrained from taking up the commerce? Y et 
that consequence, strange and unreasonable as it is, 
mustfollow, if the monopoly be now again conceded; 
and the Company should, in the event of any dis- 
pute, be excluded from the Chinese ports : yet 
under these circumstances, and without any well 
founded right, the Company, it seems, would keep 
this branch of trade to themselves, and would 
endeavour to persuade the Board of Controul, 
but seemingly without success at present, to con- 
vert it into a means of precluding British mer- 
chants in general from trading with the coasts tp 
the eastward of the Bay of Bengal, and the clus- 
ter of islands in the Eastern Archipelago. With 
what pretensions the Company would reserve such 
parts of their present exclusive privilege, as we 
have now shortly adverted to, has been sufficiently' 
shewn. 

It is true, that in compliance with an intimation 
from thet Board of Controul, the Directors have, 
reluctantly, consented to admit the public to a 
participation of the first description of commerce. 



at present enjoyed by the Company; yet the par-* 
ticipation is to be partial, and under, restrictions, 
and for supposed causes, which we may hereafter 
advert to. • . 

It has already been shewn* that-the company 
being sovereigns, ought not themselves, even on 
ordinary principles, to trade at all with their own 
subjects. This maxim is established beyond all 
question, by writers of the highest authority; among 
whom, we suppose, it will be sufficient to mention 
Dr. Adam Smith. Without dilating, therefore, on 
a point already fully proved, let us consider what 
part of the Iudian trade the Company would ex- 
clude the public from, viz* 

the trade in piece goods , 

- --■ ■ < — — raw silky 
— — - sqlt-petre. 

The first is the principal export from India ; 
and there would seem no good reason, when the 
trade is thrown open generally, why this should be 
reserved, or indeed either , of the other articles, 
uuless it Can be shewn, which is not. now ap- 
parent, that there is some good reason for the 
exception. As to the latter article, indeed, it is 
said to be of apolitical nature ; obvious enough, if 
it be founded on any solid , ground. But we own, 
we feel some surprise, (being willing, however, to 
give the Company credit ‘for liberality) that-they. 
should lay a‘ claim td. such privilege; since we see 
no l&s a sum than 400,000/. stated as a loss on the 
supply of this article to the publip service, within 

P %: 7 
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the period of a few short years. It would seem a 

little curious, if we did hot know the extent of the 
patriotism of ' the Company, that they- should 
contend for retaining to themselves this annual 
lossl 

- Having shortly examined what they would re- 
tain, now let us see what it is that they would cede, 
and under what conditions. If we are astonished 
at die extraordinary pretensions of the Company, 
we are doubly moved at the cdlour and extent of 
the restraints, to which they would subject that 
portion of the trade, which they are inclined to 
grant; which, if accepted, and pursued in the 
course prescribed, would be a left-handed present. 

To take a view of the positions of; the Company, 
in respect to this species of trade. ^ 

They lay it down as a principle, and which they 
claim some liberality in broaching, that they are 
not governed by commercial jealousy, in what they 
are about to cede; for, in fact, then? is no reason 
for it, since “ the Indian trade, as an object of 
gain, has gradually ceased to .be of importance to 
the Coti) party or individuals.” If this were true, 
the retention of ' it, surely, is' not worth a coir* 
test; and more especially, ’since it cannot he 
retained with advantage’' to ;their subjects. This 
ahohldffrduce the Company, ihstead of inventing 
rCstr^tiOns, to hold 'out * encouragement to . the 
t&untfigl Way, like thCtesty tmd insidious ani- 
mal ih^the ihangCr, withhold from others what 
they cannot hesgefit by themsdvel? 
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But though the Indiati trade may not be worth 
having, yet it is politic, it is. said, to keep India 
untrodden by a British foot. ' And hence a hun- 
dred evils are conjured up, to deter us from the 
admission of Europeans into the country. But 
how are they to carry on trade at all, and with 
what prospect, if they be not to accompany, and 
await the disposal of, their goods? . How are they to 
sell their exports, or to. purchase or provide a 
returning cargo ? 

. All these oojections, giving them what colour 
the Directors please, found themselves most de- 
claredly in the jealousy of that bo y. They may 
say, (but who will believe them ?) that they 
are only intent on advising, the merchants of 
England against their own silly plans, arising out 
of the supposed profit of the trade to India ; it will 
be found, it is to be^ lamented, on examining their 
arguments, their statements, and exceptions, that 
they are founded in no better passion . than 
described, or, in motives intimately connected with 
. it. f . And hence . spring, not only the restraints 
which they would devise for the traders to India, 
but they would follow them with similar incum- 
brances, through, the whole course of the adventure 
from England to India, and from India back again 
to England. But to investigate the foremost string 
of restrictions, as they respect the part of the ad-, 
venture. to be conducted in India. ^ 

They would, in the, first ..place, not alioyr apy 



merchant to domiciliate — and wherefore? Because, 
in the apprehension of the Directors, these men 
might 'be expected to colonise. Is there a greater 
fondness, for emigration in Englishmen than in men 
of other countries? Contrary to the known passion, 
of all islanders for their home, would these men un- 
naturally abandon their native country, and their 
laws, and for what ?— 

For the privilege of breathing, if they have so 
bad a taste, the tainted md.Jeverish air of India — 

For the purpose of plotting themselves under the 
government of the Company, in preference to that 
of England — 

To renounce the blessings of nature — and to 
scorn the best security of human happiness — toge- 
ther with the comforts of society— for the sole pur- 
pose, of trayelling to, and sojourning in India, for 
India’s sake : for the Court of Directors say, that 
there is nothing to be got by commerce in India. 
As the inducement, therefore, to go thither, will 
soon be found deceptive, there is no doubt that 
the dreaded- effect from going thither will cease 
with the- cause. Tire evil apprehended, would, in 
this way, soon cure itself. 

But th e climate, without any other circumstance, 
may be supposed to be a sufficient check on colo- 
nization, , To learn that this is not mere theory, 
we need only look toother countries, who have 
had authorised establishments in India. Have the 
fimch oj Dutch colonized there-? And as ,to the 



few who actually domiciliated, what has become 
of them? and what the effect produced to the 
mother country, while they sojourned there? What 
even of the Portuguese , the earliest settlers; in 
India, and whose governments were more colonial 
than any other of later years ? 

This would seem to afford a sufficient quietus to 
the fears of the Company, on this ground. Phan- 
toms to terrify themselves ! What has been now 
said, may also tranquilize the Company, as to the 
apprehended operation of persons flocking to India 
upon the native subjects' of the Company. For 
who are the persons, and what their description, 
who may be expected to emigrate; with a view to 
colonization? Will they not be persons of high 
mercantile rank, fortune, and character, rather 
thah artizans and workmen r „ What temptation 
would the latter description have to undertake 
such a voyage, where labour, of every kind, may 
be, and is, . performed by the natives^ under the 
direction' of European masters, with as much skill 
and success as in this country ; and when those 
masters wilt, assuredly, cause their work to be exe- 
cuted in the cheapest manner possible? The influx 
therefore, of Englishmen, or Other Europeans, or 
Americans^ into India, cannot be supposed to be 
considerable; and the class of persons who are 
alone likely to settle, ' are of a description, from' 
whom nothing is to be apprehended. ‘ 

It is admitted that there is a certain degree of 
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delicacy to be observed towards the natives, who 
htfve many religious prejudices and peculiar habits, 
that forbid the close contact of Europeans. 
Still, however, they maintain an intercourse, 
though not a very intimate one, with Europeans 
of every denomination. 

I he French, and Dutch, and Portuguese, ha ve 
been able to support such intercourse with toler- 
able success. Some of these people, of late years, 
have sought to extend their natural intercourse, 
and have travelled far and wide in the interior^ 
and have sojourned with powers, such as the Mar- 
hattas, the Mysoreans, and with, the people of 
the Deccan. 

Have not those adventurers been able to amal- 
gamate with the natives, and live in peace and 
amity with them ? There is nothing, then, impos- 
stbleln such an union; on the contrary, experience 
shews it is very practicable. 

But it is supposed, by the Directors, that Euro- 
peans, let loose on the Indian continent, would 
stir the chiefs into constant warfare. Does ex- 
perience warrant this conclusion? Have the French 
less intrigue than the English? , Or has this been 
the distinguishing characteristic of them' in their 
cdnnectidn with the native powers, whom, they 
hive occasionally served? . I i may be confidently, 
asserted, that no native prince would have suffered 
to exist, for a moment, in his country; if 
feared insurrectionary practices among 
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the chiefs of his own territory, or would have lent 
an ear . to their advice; if it accorded not with his 
own views and interests. A contrary conduct would 
have been, as far as regards the policy of the native, 
prince, or, indeed, the French, jclo de se. Each 
adventurer might promote his own particular in- 
terests ; but this would not -be done without an 
appearance of serving, instead of overt arning, the 
state in which he domiciliated. 

If it be meant, to infer that the English would 
take service with native state.', and spur them trai- 
torously on to hostilities with British India, we 
must have better evidence than an unmanly and 
illiberal insinuation, contrary to ajl experience, to 
found our policy upou. 

But with whom is it intended that the British 
adventurers should domiciliate, or where do they, 
lay claim tq*it? with the Company's subjects ge- 
nerally, andHn the Company® territories. They 
would, too, during such domicile, be under the 
particular regulations of ,th.e Company, and, what 
is.still.more effectual, under the British law ; visit- 
ing, not only all possible offence committed by 
them within the Company’s peculiar . territories, 
hut in those even of , their allies. These laws, also 
have given a local tribunal, having, cognizance of 
such offences. If, too, the legal ordinances, actual- 
ly in force, wet? not sufficient to embrace eveiy de- 
scription of crimc, v it, would not ho very difficult, t$ 
adapt, them to the new ystate of tilings, on the ex* 
tension of the intercourse of England with^dia. 
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Ulus the penalties of the law would have the 
same' effect, if not a greater, than the relation now 
subsisting between the Company and . their ser- 
vants, and would check any insult 'likely to be 
offered to the natives. But, if this insolence is so 
much to be dreaded, how does it happen that the 
natives are ’exempt from it under the visits and the 
authority of the Company’s troops and civil ser- 
vants of every class (including the youngest writers 
and cadets, and even private soldiers) ? These 
persons go, not as humble and industrious traders, 
having to recommend themselves by their orderly 
and attractive conduct, but present themselves 
in all the imposing pomp of power and office; 
and, if they do not exceed their authority, is 
it to 1 be apprehended that an excess will be 
committed by men, bound as the new adventurers 
will be, by every obligation of intereafe to conduct 
themselves peaceably and inoffensively r* If the 
common servants of the Company can be relied 
upon for such conduct, cannot the same reliance 
be placed on independent . and respectable British 
merchants! — We should almost blush to ask the 
question.% 

Before quitting this subject it would seem fit to 
answer a possible objection that may be started, ' 
as to the probability of British Subjects passing 
the boundafy of the Company’s territories, and 
taking up a residence in neighbouring states. That . 
this is not very likely to happen in any great de- 
gree^ oife might undertake to state gratuitously ; 



and on a parity of reason, as explained in tlie case 
of supposed general colonization. The different 
armies which the Company possess all along the 
frontier, in the shape of subsidiary .forces, in the 
territories of friendly powers, and of residents and 
spies at foreign courts, would render any trans- 
gressions over the Company’s limits, if if be desir- 
able to guard against them, a matter almost of im- 
possibility. It would be a work of labour and of 
art, travel which way they would, for British ad- 
venturers to pass, without the notice and, as at pre- 
sent, without the permission of the Company. 

There is, however, this particular restraint upon 
at — the jealousy of the native princes — who could 
never, it is imagined, be inclined to give privileges 
to such settlers, beyond those enjoyed by their own 
subjects, or to put them in possession of offices 
that should tempt them from the British protection. 
Besides, it may be asked, who would voluntarily 
place himself permanently under the capricious 
tyranny of eastern domination, which, however 
varied in its mode, is, in substance, always arbi- 
trary ?* 


* There hare been adventurers, English as well as French, 
who have escaped over to native princes-; and what have been 
their reception andfortunes 1 Some of theiatter, indeed, such 
as Deboigne and Perron^ who have had high military com- 
mand, may be supposed to have had an envy of the British 
pre-eminence, and to have been stimulated 'to means, under 
the advice and commands of Jheir government, to diminish it, 
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These short observations would appear to be 
enough, at present, for an answer to the fears of the 
Honourable Court of Directors — the apprehension 
of colonization, as affecting their own interests — or 
the interference of JEuropeans, if allowed to follow 
their merchandize* personally, with the Company’s 
subjects. . ' 

A word or two is now intended to he offered, as 
to the tender concern of the Directors for the Bri- 
tish merchants, who, it is feared, might be seduced 
by false appearances* to enter into Indian specula- 
tion. 

If practicable. But hare these most fortunate adventurers ever 
Ventured on insulting or provoking the English power? or have 
they dared to recommend it to thg princes whom they served ? 
On the contrary, on the drat breaking out, ot shew, of hosti- 
lities, they have sought to send their private property to the 
treasuries of the East India Company* and hare, .the:n selves, - 
followed on* the first available opportunity. If such men, with 
their antipathies to thevEntilish, cannot be trusted by the na* 
tiva princes ; it would hardly seem very probable, that they will 
confide more implfcitty in Englishmen, who may be imagined 
to have a contrary bias— But, allowing that they may'fce con- 
ceived as traitors to their own country* which the objection 
presumes, will this be a ground of confidence to the new 
prince whom they would serve? How do the Directors, judge 
of the intellects of the native Princes! 

But when and by whom has the fugitive English adventurer, 
accompanied by no clin racier or national protection, been ad- 
mitted to the service of the native princes ? or, if 'admitted^to 
what' rank has he attained beyOnd the lowest grade of com* 
mand, except with ,ihe permission of the ■; Indian govornmeifys ? 
No one- instance to. the contrary can be quoted : hence the 
apprehension of the Directors wouljl apjpeac to be chimerical. - 




It is; stated, that the natives of India, in genefat, 
have but few natural wants ; which are easily sa- 
tisfied; or v if they had artificial oues, that, cbm- 
ihonly speaking, they have not the means of grati- 
fying them ; that they are, in the bulk, a poor race ; 
and, though there may be sonie wealthy individuals, 
that their religious usages and civil customs will 
not let them purchase many European articles ; 
and those that they Want, or are inclined to use, 
are very scanty, such as Woollens for the cold sea- 
sons, and a small quantity of unwrought metals; 
This is said of all the Endian people; without re- 
spect to their different feligions anti casts, or their 
local situation. These, in point Of fact, are almost 
as various, as the territory they inhabit; and it 
would be difficult to lay down a rule which would 
include all. But the Hindoo , or Gen too, the most 
scrupulous of all, does not refrain from availing 
himself, so far as his means extend; of our manu- 
factures^ of luxury, as well as necessity. He is a 
coqstaiit purchaser of European carriages, of arti- 
cles ofjewelleiy, of glass, -and of ornaments of every 
description ; nor is he, ia any way; forbidden from* 
the general use of them ;* though, in particular 
Household utensils tie would prefer, 'perhaps, Indian 
manufacture. . It is no uncommon thing for him to 
purchasd eveh English 1 cloths \ and when they are 
procurable, tKe stuff shawls of thiS ebuntry* as be-\ 
hig cheaper iij priitjf, thdifgh inferior in quality*:to 
those made in Indtf? * , 
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If, in the interior of India, the natives of opu- 
lence had more frequent opportunities of seeing our 
luxuries and conveniences, and which they would 
have if Europeans were more extensively, than at 
present, permitted to sojourn among them, there is 
no reason .to doubt but that a desire for them would 
be excited in the natives, which would lead to an 
extension of trade. 

But the principal cause of the defect of exports 
from this country is, first, that it would cost the 
Company too much trouble to &ek to extend them, 
by exploring new sources, when their attention is 
required by matters producing immediate advan- 
tage ; next, that the instruments employed by 
the Company are not mercantile , none of their 
servants having a merchant’s education, and not 
many of their Directors having been schooled in 
trade. 

But what is the export trade of India, and who 
conducts it P 

Putting the exports, consisting chiefly of cloths 
and stores, for the use of the Company’s own esta- 
blishments, out of thd question, the rest consists in 
dWticles exported by individuals-~principal!y by 
the Company's officers, * 

And how ls this managed ? Why, it is put into 
godowils , or warehouses, *at the presidencies : and 
the captains of. ships, and officers, ‘splendidly 
dressed, and bearing -a high rgttik, unacquainted 
with/and superior to, traflic^ ill not condescend* 
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to go behind the counter to dispose of their invest- 
ments, hut leave their commodities to be sold by 
Dubashes, or Banyans, native traders, who may be 
found on the spot ; who retail them out in the set- 
tlement, and answer for the debts, taking a per 
centage for their trouble. The officers get, in re« 
turn for their articles, what the rapacity of these 
men chuse to leave them ; who also exercise the 
same power over the cargo to be purchased for im- 
portation. Nor pan the captains and officers suf- 
fer their eye to be taken off these houest agents for a 
moment; so that all is terminated on the spot. 

In the walk of trade the native stands not in 
need of any protection ; being generally found to 
be a full match for all the cunning of Europeans. 

It happens not much otherwise in private con- 
signments ; only here the European resident at the 
presidencies, and the free merchant, knows his na- 
tive agent better, and exercises his own judgment 
as to the credit to be given, and lias a greater ad- 
vantage in buying the returning cargo. But rz 
, cannot go ten miles from the presidency, without 
especial permission from the local government: 
and such permission, is rarely given, if requested. 

Is it to be wondered that jio new, sources of com- 
merce are discovered ? or, is it to be expected that 
any could be found in such a system of trade? 

But it is advanced that others, such as the French 
and Dutch, who allowed of a fieer intercourse with , 
their own. and foreign native subjects, were not 



able to find or force markets for their export!. 
Now what were their local means? The Dutch 
never had. but a mere footing on the sea-coasts, 
and had no means of intimate communication with 
the interior. They had hot the-, manners, nor 
show, nor .spirit,, commanding the notice of the na- 
tives; nor had they the consequent influence. 
Their views, too, were abstracted from the conti- 
nent of India at an early period, and . fixed, .more 
properly, as a mercantile body’s should, on the 
islands in the Indian seas ; where they have since 
kept up a lucrative trade. The case is dissimilar 
from the English. 

As to the Americans, they have never had a fac- 
tory, nor a foot of land ; how, then, cOuld they 
create new branches of commerce, or extend the 
old?, . \ T - • , 

The French are not to be regarded as a mercan- 
tile people j/ and their aspect to India has been 
principally, political ; nor have they, besides Pon- 
dicherjy, surrounded by a narrow screed of terri- 
tory, ahy important passage to othe ^Indian states; 
nor have tl)o English,, until yeara" somewhat 
Hcept, hadvso, general a.commuhication. It has 
been noticed,, that, though they ' have had com- 
mercial means, .-they JhayOttot employed them :to 
any .Mge extent," nmhfbOgKt to inicreasO thebi. 
Whetf; . however, . they ^havti acted' bn* these 
means, it haf been at iuejh Cost, audoh siifcli prin- 
It has i^o^blfi id expect any 
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great benefit to result from them. Look at their 
commercial residents, factors, and their boards of 
trade, with their dependencies out of number, and 
then consider what the Proprietors are likely to 
gain from commerce, passing through such mul- 
tiplied hands f 

Are .we to take the success of thef Company 
in their specidations as a criterion of what the 
trade might be in the hands of those accustomed 
to its management ? * 

The argument built on the trade from port to 
port in India proves little, if any thing : for this 
would, naturally, be accommodated to the wants 
of India, insuring a quick and constant return — 
rather than to England ; whither the trade must be 
carried on in English ships, chartered by the Com- 
pany, and by prescribed persons .and ways ; which 
would make the British branch of it not only ha- 
zardous, at all times, but at no time worth the 
prosecution. If the Indian trade were to be thrown 
open,, the beneficial effect of t\ib\coaiting trade 
would be, at the same time, discovered. The one 
would necessarily serve the* other. 

What has been just observed ^will answer anjK 
argument arising out of ’ the 'Tn-qumstance^of tlm 
public not having availed itself of tfeV tptmage of 
the Company’s , ships. ^Who ^wpuld send- their 
gppds to such a marketf-as has been described ? 
none,^ certainly, it mav^ be averred, with the least 
,pp,tion of mercantile principles;* * : ; » 

.. vT — ^ * -r> ■ ■' — ■ - ■ — i" 1 ^ 

* What encouragement the Company'* Jb^f^iTeh 

to 
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But the East India Company prefer a claim for 
providing such a medium df commerce, which has 
been taken up, it seems, beyond the ®ra of their 
charter. But, if they have made a wfong specula- 
tion, as to the continuance of it, this, like all other 
losses in .trade, should be borne by themselves; 
at any rate, it cannot be stated as an obstacle to 
admitting the public to their own indisputable 
right — the benefit of the Indian trade. 

The grounds have now been slightly examined, 
on which the directors have mainly rested, in op- 
posing the opening of .the trade with India; for 
it has been shewn, it is hoped, that they are ndt 
tenable on the principles avowed : that it may be 
carried on without offending against the policy, 
on which, the Company have acted, or without 
improperly affecting the Indian community ; and 
that there is no need of those restrictions, in India, 
to which the Directors would subject it. 

To view the articles of trade a little more closely, 
in order to discover, which is sometimes doubted 
and sometimes half admitted by the Directors, 
whether the trade promises to be productive, i. e. 
whether the gatrie be worth th» candle. — 

It has already 1 been noticed, that it may be ex- 
pected that the skill and* industry private mer- 
chantman ay increase the export 5 trade,, by disco- 
vering ‘new inlets. Whoever takes even a negli* 

to Imtian .H peculation may- be easily conceived, .-on taking any 
gweiVshipineutj and. observing charges o£ freight; &c. to which, 
the Cowpany subject ft. 
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gent survey of the vast tract of land open to the 
English adventurer, ' and the different climates 
which it embraces, may readily imagine -what new 
marts it holds out to mercantile enterprise. His 
eye will be directed to the Latitudes, to the 
north-east of Bengal, to Nepaul and Andean, and 
the country spreading towards China ; and almost 
an equal space in a directly opposite course, to- 
wards Cabul and Persia.. It will turn, naturally* 
also all along the Persian Gulph, and, crossing the 
Indian Ocean, to , the eastern coasts of Pedier and 
the west coast of Sumatra-^-the intermediate islands, 
and to the closer seas,- washing, the Chinese terri- 
tories.* In none of these vast territories have the 
Company yet, seriously; attempted any, commercial 
communication. , Not to enter minutely into the 
exports which they would severally take, is. it not 
known that, in a great part of these countries, the 
natives, being of climates similar, in certain respects, 
to our own, must have wants of a similar kind, 
and, as they are not so advanced in mechanical 
knowledge as we are, that they cannot supply 
them, in general, so cheaply as we are accustomed 
to do, and more especially in articles made of the 
staples of our own country s May . we not fairly ex- 
pect to* supply them with these ? Wduld. 'not the 
people of Pegue, of Ava,and the Malayans, -spread 

all along these poa$ts,vand on the . circumjacent 

■ 11 ■ ' — — *•? ” — 

* From the effect of the late captures it might also embrace 

•no side of Africa and the to%ntriesborileriug on the Red Sea, 

X> £ . 
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islands, corisumd articles of our workmanship and 
manufacture, that are now scantily supplied from 
India? Would- not they take coarse coloured cot- 
tons and chintzes of every kind, and a vast quan- 
tity of articlef of iroriari'd steel, differently modi- 
fied ? whjch are not enumerated in the list of arti- 
cles of consumption-noticed by the Directors. 

Would they not give, in return, the woods, ve- 
getable substances for dyes, sprees, and other 
growth of their lands, 1 arid the produce of their 
mines? which the coasting-trade baa imperfectly 
conveyed, hitherto,. to Indian ports. 

. But, beyond this,* the- ordinary trade of India, 
the British goverriinent has recently captured the 
French islands, opening a new ^province, though a 
somewhat bounded one, for exports, but giving 
most valuaWehn ports in exchange' ; among others, 
the finest sort of cotton ; ms article particularly 
spokrin of, as a desideratum, by the Directors, and 
described as being deficient, and not of the best 
quality In India. This thrown into the general 
scale, will render this branch of commerce a fair 
and promising object of cultivation; ; 

To this- new field of trade ®rerto be added Java 
and the spice JslariripHi the** Eastern Seas, which 
will furnish' abundant fresh imports for the supply 

• The listof the commorbfcies ‘enumerated by. tho v 

Company/ With these/ worild- seem to present a 
ifeirUrre tO the mCr chairfs ^f this country, so as to 



justify their undertaking the trade with its natural 
risks. 

India is said, by the directors, to produce spices, 
pepper, drugs, sugar, coffee, raw-silk, saltpetre, in- 
digo, raw*cotton, and manufactures of the latter 
-staple.* To these we will add -- gojd dust, precious 
stones, woods of singular beauty and variety, such 
as sandal, rose, ebony, and sattin-waod?, as also 
ivory,, tortoiie-shell, hpm, gums, vegetable oils, 
wax, hemp, ..flax, rice, and, whenever required, 
wheat and puke, in any. quantity ; all known pro- 
ducts of India ; besides numberless others, which 
the industry of our merchants might be expected 
to draw from hitherto unexplored regions. 

Are not these encouragements more than suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the apprehensions of the 
Court of Directors, as to the unproductiveness of 
the trade? Their care to convince the mercantile 
world- of this may be well suspected, looking to 
another part of their conduct. This would seem to 
be insidious, while that is, at least, candid and 
open. 

If they had siid^wewUl not admit, the British 
merchant to share thetrade, n we should not then 
lhave expressed any surprise at the, restrictions with 
which they would burthen it. But they profess 
that, such as Che Indian trade is (they s^ftgrry it 
is no better), 4hey ha^e every liberal .wish to let 
the community partake of it. Bu.t what, is .the 
participation they hcjyi cut^a,, crippled, 
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strained intercourse. They would let you move, 
l>ut with a log tied to the leg— like a man dancing 
a hornpipe in fetters. 

But participation, if it means any thing, im- 
plies a fair and honest participation— a division of 
the whole with the Company, in such parts, pr 
proportion, as shall be marked out — not like the 
division between a mail and his cross-grained Rib, 
where one takes the in, aud. gives the other the 
outside of the house. 

What! shall the Company have “ all appurte- 
nances and means to boot,” their merchants, their 
factors, their writers^ their boards, their military 
forces, their navy, and their numberless associa- 
tions — finding all, all of these necessary to the main- 
tenance of their commerce — What! caiinot they 
do without one of these fixed and constaut esta- 
blishments ? and yet, wishing their countrymen to 
partake of the advantage which they have not the 
capital to carry on to its natural extent, grudge, 
at the same time, to their fellow merchants a foot- 
ing for one poor agent . to accompany, and to abide 
the issue of, his mercantile speculation ? 

But they are fcarfyl, it should seem, that the 
mother country might he ifetfimeuted by any 
change in the commercial regulations, as they rc- 
specjjndia ; and ajsp that their native subjects 
might suffer by it. 

Cam it be doubted, the Company- even do no,t 
j^ect to doubt it, bu.t that*mpre exports would he 
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carried to India, oh such a change, and more arti- 
cles 6f import taken thence* in the. direct proportion 
of the increased number of the traders? The latter 
circumstance, though they preach, sometimes, 
about the dangers fifi result to their subjects, 
is admitted to become the probable, means of 
enriching their people, if it be carried to the ex- 
tent of which it is capable,— so that their products 
may be carried to other countries, as well as Eng- 
land. Of those riches that may thus flow in 
upon their subjects, it is to be concluded that the 
Company may insure some considerable share to 
themselves, and thus promote their interests more 
honourably and more effectually than by pursuing, 
as at present, an unnatural commerce with those 
over whom they reign. 

But it is conceived by the CouTt of Directors, 
that the natives may be induced, by this freedom 
of trade, and the benefits resulting from it, • to 
•assert their own independence, and to throw ' off 
the government of the Company, and perhaps of 
Britain altogether. When, however, it is recol- 
lected, that these men have borne so long and 
so peaceably the government of the Company, the 
apprehension of revolt in a condition so much to be 
ameliorated, cannot be entitled to much consi- 
deration. It may also be supposed, that the mo- 
ther country will not be so negligent of its own 
interests as to sow the seeds of such * revolution, 
ajid to suffer them t$ take root, and to com? to 
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maturity, without taking any sufficient precaution; 
unless the principles of the Company shall be 
adopted in . the outset, and the advice of the' Com- 
pany’s counsellors, interested, not for the nation, 
but against it, be assumed, for the regulation and 
guidance of the nation’s policy and conduct. It is 
possible we should conceive, that the nation may, 
of itself, comprehend, whether the same merchan- 
dize may, on an increased investment of it, promise 
the same benefits to the state, if brought into its 
ports by one description 6f its subjects* as if brought 
in by another. Not to dwell further on the restric- 
tions which the Directors would put on the private 
merchants, but to proceed to answer the general 
objections which have been thrown out by those 
gentlemen, in their speeches, and in their wiitings. 

It hag been inadvertently thrown out by the 
Directors, that, on ‘ commercial disappointment, 
merchants, and adventurers to India, would endea- 
vour to reimburse,' themselves on shore, for the 
losses of theiT, speculations afloat,- Is this the 
general course of English adventure, or is it a 
practice imagined to he applicable to particular 
latitudes ? If it be founded erroneously oh the for- 
mer, the reputatioif 'Of integrity^ and honour, 
established in three quarters &f the globe, a$ distant 
nearly«% Ipdia, wil| give4 direct 1 rotation to the 
slander;; and if it rest onlthe partfeiular 'ground 
noticed in* the fecund place, as the experiment has 
Uptyetbeen tnCd,'is it iidt ttf nchatitabld to sup- 
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pose, that an English merchant here, would act 
inconsistently with his character, as maintained in 
the rest of the world ? Is the climate absolutely so 
infectious ? And who is it that acquaints us w$i 
its influence? 

Not wishing to indulge in the same freedom 
of reproach which the advocates of* the Com- 
pany’s monopoly have made use of,, against the 
friends of a .free trade, we. shall only claim for 
the merchants of England in the . East, the 
possession of the same principles and sentiments 
there, (we hppe we are not asking too much) that 
they entertain in every other quarter of the globe. 
We hope that they will no where he governed, 
whosoever venture, to impute it to them, by the 
motives of robbers, and the spirit of pirates. That 
they will bear their lessee, if they should occur, 
with the same philosophy that they have hitherto 
borne their good fortune.. But if, unfortunately, 
the climate, or position, should affect them, and 
work the changes dreaded, we hope without any 
just ground, by the Directors, what may we not 
fear . of . a like influence of the same, baneful sky 
on the minds pf^the Company’s, servants, and 
their masters ^LinlesS, indeed, rAey shall be able to 
resist such influence, , from ,a \pwper seasoning ; 
at whiqh fortunate point, it . is be hoped, that 
the private merchants .piay also pne day come. 
As, hoover, %e apprehepsio'uof the* Directors is 
bottomed. On the fancied, failure .of the adventure ; 
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and it has been shewn that such is not very proba- 
ble to be tiie case, it is thought, that the Directors 
may sleep in peace, and not be troubled with any 
further waking dreams. 

The other apprehensions of the Directors may be 
lulled to rest like these ; which latter have given 
cause to the restraints which they are desirous of 
imposing on the private trade at home. Thus it 
is wished to fix the tonnage of ships to be employed 
in this trade'; the course of the adventure; the 
ports of clearante and delivery, with a long train 
of &cs. 

The lamentations, poured out over tlieir own 
large and warlike vessels, which probably may 
become useless, are neither unnatural nor unbe- 
coming. But, though we approve this, we can- 
not coincide in the idea, that because these vessels 
may want employ men jf, they should act as a heavy 
incumbrance on others* Do the Directors wish to 
break the back of private commerce, by every 
weight they can heap upon it, or in a more mer- 
cantile spiiit, are they willing to put up the broom, 
to sell their now needless shipping ? 

Disdaining to enter into any minute history of 
■ the shipping employed by the Con|gany, we shall 
o^ly state, what is too common to require any 
other than.. a passing notice, that pure commerce 
has but'very little to do with the size or magnifi- 
cence of the Company’s vessels. The Court of 
{Directors ask not so much the builef or bulk of the 
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ship, as who is the owner? and how many 
votes he can command at the India House, or 
in Parliament? and so of all those who have 
any relation in the ship, in the intermediate gra- 
dations, from the commander to the ship’s hus- 
band. The same interest determines whither the 
ship shall be destined, and the season of*its despatch. 
These are no unimportant considerations, and are 
not overlooked nor unregarded, among the many 
other objects of patronage within the Company’s 
hands. While hastily touching on this ground, it 
may be remarked, for such is the natural tendency 
of things, that in all dealings, however great or 
little they may be, this principle- may be expected 
to govern ; and as they are more or less used as a 
means of influence or protection, in the same 
degree they must have a baneful influence on the 
Company’s trade. It may be left to the meanest 
capacity to pronounce on the effect of such a sys- 
tem, though it would perplex the keenest head and 
eye to trace it in. all its windings.* 

It is farther to be feared, that, with a like spirit 
as that noticed in the case just now particularized, 
the Directors may suggest the restrictions to be 
laid upon tbg. intermediate trade between other 

* Iii considering this part of the subject, it will be proper 
to bear in mind, that the practice of building such large ships 
for the Company’s service, has for several years been recog- 
nized and deprecated as v$ry injurious to the navy, for the 
sorvice of which tht scanty supplies of large timber now pro* 
curable, ought certainly jo be; reserved. 
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countries, standing in need of Indian or Chinese 
articles, ulterior or collateral to the direct outward 
and homeward voyages between England and 
India. They caniiot, consistently perhaps with 
Other objects, themselves pursue this branch of 
commerce. — Why would they,, it may be asked, 
preclude private traders fi'om the enjoyment of it, 
since it would serve to dispose of superfluous arti- 
cles and commodities, .the produce of their own 
countries, and the manufacture of their subjects r 
It seems at present doubtful, on what fancied 
principle’ they are. proceeding.*- Why may not the 
British, as the* Americans; carry Indian goods to 
the Spanish and Portuguese colonies in South Ame- 
rica? unless it may be deemed a mgaU<*of making 
an adventure profitable, which the .Directors have 
prognosticated to be injurious, and that, like 
quacks— 

. Would jaiher that ttieir. patients 
Th^n tfedr prescriptions proyc a Ue. 

If such a commerce might, serve India, and the 
Spanish and •Portuguese'’ settlers, it .-' Would not, in 
a less degree,; benefit our own country ; inasmuch 
as\ it would lend a facility, tb .the disposal of arti- 
cles it does not how possess in .Sbutth America.; 
and would, besides receive, ultimately, .into its 
accun»u^te wealth the profit of the British mer- 
chant, with the-, articles pf export' in‘ ; the original 
voyage outward,* and the seed of a future adven- 
ture, which would turn in seasbjvto-ftuit, by a 
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like subsequent process and encouragement. If 
this course did not allow s.o much immediate profit 
to the mother country, iir point of dujties, it would 
receive benefit in anpther shape, and possibly not 
only in an increase of capital, but in articles of 
necessity for internal consumption, bringing, possi- 
bly, one way or other, a proportionate increase to the 
revenue And as the Company say, that more Indian 
manufactures and produce are brought to England, 
than she can consume or -export ; the markets in 
South America may-help to take off the superabun- 
dance of India, without throwing it as a dead 
stock, at certain seasons, into the Company’s ware- 
houses, or the stores of the country. 

» * m i 

But if this speeies of trade could be supposed by 
statesmen, or. political economists, to trench upon 
the spirit of the navigation laws, as at present in 
existence ; these, like all others, must viebd to the 

' i,/ M ** 

times, and not the times to them. Nor would the 
legislature be at a loss to frame regulations, if any 
were requisite, vfor a trade to-be so conducted. 
Our possessions in India, -and the 'bordering seas, 
afford abundant checks to any . trade that might 
be governed by principles illusOTy of the regula- 
tive law. 

If the Company wish to share in future in this 
circuitous eourse of commerce there be no 
just reason for .excluding tbpm from that which;: is 
given.to his Majesty's subjects. at large*. No one 
would wish to deal; with them as. they, wQuld;<ifcal 
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with others. Their whole conduct at this juncture, 
and more especially that which remains to be con* 
sidered, is directed on the apparently selfish prin- 
ciple, of seeking to involve others in the same 
situation, into which their own thoughtlessness, 
or want of circumspection, has plunged them; 
Net knowing how they can refuse a participation 
of the trade to the private merchants ; they have 
recourse to devices, which, if countenanced by 
those, who have a natural leaning to the Company, 
will either cheat the public of the benefit of the 
trade altogether, or place it under all the serious 
incumbrances under which the Company’s com- 
mercial establishment labours, to reduce both to 
a par. Respecting- the Company and the public, it 
may be demanded, are these two distinct bodies 
prosecuting their different adventures on the same 
principle? The one regards trade as the only 
means of their existence and livelihood; the other as 
a means of patronage principally, if not altogether. 
Making a comparison of all the commerce con- 
ducted by the Company/ and taking;all the charges 
incident to it, not only in shipping, freight, and 
direct disbursement; and in Stipends to the bpdy 
of servants, at home and abroad,.. engaged in it, 
there is not the least doubt, but that the Com- 
pany wilMae found, if not losers, at least gainers to 
an amount <tiot worth calculating; ' In this expen* ; 
site and mischievous course, the Directors would 
fembark the private traders* 
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\Ve wit! not remark on the hints given by the 
Court of Directors, .that seek to put the public 
under the dominion and controul of the Company, 
in the mistaken notion, that they are the natural 
masters, whereas they are servants, and as far. as 
respects India, the creatures of the public. It is 
a hard lesson, but it is one that they must soon 
learn — as of course — and their pride will be dissi- 
pated in the due progress ; of things. 

Nor will it be required that any notice be taken 
of other hints, thrown out to secure undue gains 
by the Company, either as a charge on the mer- 
chandize of private traders in this country, or 
imposts on the same commodities* abroad ; nor on 
those especially, where they endeavour to retain 
certain manufactures to themselves. All these pro- 
ceed on the basis of private interest, so palpable, 1 
so undisguised, and so unsupported, by any inhe- 
rent visible property within themselves, or argu- 
ment from without, that it would be an abuse of 
common understanding to waste an observation 
upon them- They must and will be indignantly 
repelled by an enlightened legislature— as too un- 
reasonable to tie listened to for. a moment. 

To those suggestions, that are. presented under 
a plea of securing to the state its regular duties, 
but in reality are aimed to harrass the natural op- 
portunities for trade, outward and homeward, with 
regulations, not only calculated to retard the pro- 
gress of adventure, to load it with intolerable 
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expense, and unnecessary hazard ; it might be right 
to offer one or two remarks. 

It appears, that the Company feel, that the 
situation which they have chosen for trade, sub- 
jects them to certain inconveniences, contradis- 
tinguished from other places that might be selected ; 
and from and to which other vessels may take their 
departure, or make their return. I n all voyages out 
and home, their ships and cargoes are exposed to 
the hazard of the Thames and Channel navigation, 
to which the ports of Ireland, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Plymouth, &c; would not v be liable. Instead, 
therefore, of choosing to avail themselves of the 
facilities of these ports, as means of carrying on 
their commercial views; instead of accommodating 
themselves, who are the few, to the wishes of the 
^ many —they unreasonably desire, that the whole 
mercantile community should give way to them. 
This desire is the more moustrous, when it is con- 
sidered, that the expected complacency in the 
community, would expose 'them, not only to a 
lengthened voyage, -and an increased expense of sail- 
ing; but submit their Commerce to the chance of the 
elements and war, more than equal fo all the risks 
of the voyage besides. It is nbt, therefpre, a matter 
of etiquette, but of essente: But the loss would not 
ontybd to the merchants, but eventually to the po- 
pulation of the countries- on the sea coasts ; who 
would have Indian Articles unnecessarily increased in 
juice, by the same circumstances, that wouldalmpst 
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double the mercantile costs. It is not the mercan- 
tile interest alone, but the country, that ought to 
resist these encroachments. 

To talk of the effect on the Customs, from the 
chauges of the place of sale of Indian commodi- 
ties, would seem absurd, unless it shall be evident, 
that the ports, to which the produce of India would 
be conducted, were exempt from the visitation of the 
Custom-house officer.. This is a blessing, so far as 
we have been able to understand, fpr which the 
country is not yet wholly prepared ; aud till that 
time arrives, it is believed, that the trade, as far as 
regards the customs, may be carried on in all ports 
with the like advantage to the country, as now. 

If the Company shall plead their warehouses, 
and their dear-bought conveniences in London — 
it must be replied to them, that they had not any. 
right, thatw e know of, to calculate beyond their 
term in the charter. What would they, or any 
other set of merchants say to him-r—who should 
build his offices pf trade on another man’s ground, 
and on so grand a scale, that it would occasion the 
bankruptcies of half a hundred ordinary firms, to 
sustain the* loss, if he should be removed from the 
premises in a given. time ; and yet neglect to se- 
cure the renewal of his lease r Would they not 
brand such conduct with the appellation pf extra- 
vagance or folly P But it would be absolute 
madness to expect, that vapouring pp this extrava- 
gant conduct, the landlord should be bullied intp 
jris conditions. ' 


£ 
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In all adventures, there are certain matters, let 
them be as prosperous as they may, that must be 
written off to profit and loss. This is one of them. 
It is a false speculation, if not in the trade itself, 
in the duration, and profit of it, and must be placed 
on the Wrong side of the account. 

There are but one or two additional remarks,, 
that we would make on the Company’s hints — the 
one is, on the requisition, that the public, in retuen 
for the trade which the Company would obli- 
gingly give up, on the approaching termination of 
their charter, to the hands of those who gave it, 
should furnish, at different times, as there may be 
need, to tlie Directors of the East India Company, 
a sum amounting to six millions of money— not 
as a payment for any fixtures in trade, left behind 
them ; not for any warehouses, or.ships, or stoVes — 
but to enable them the Company to pay their own 
debts. • What ! after the Company hare been 
driving a profitable trade, as they have told us 
from year to year, do they come at last to borrow 
of that very public whom they have deluded, and 
wish to exclude , from the repossession of their 
own. Six ? yes, ; six millions of poufids sterling ! 
On the plea, too,, that they have had a very losing 
concern of jt — and if ilie public will lend them, 
for so it is in point of, fact, so much capital to 
renew their trade, they, have up doubt but that 
things will come round again. 

We have heard of boys furnishing an instrument 
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to scourge themselves — but none but a child could 
be guilty of so egregious a weakness. . 

Until this moment, the Minister for India, and 
the Court of Directors, would have had. people 
believe, that all things werfc going on most pros- 
perously ; nor would they now have come to a dis- 
closure of affairs, if things could any longer be 
dissembled. Into this unhappy condition, they have 
not fallen all at once,— ‘■by one fell swoop— but by 
a systematic course'of decay and ruin— by a yearly 
excess, in their temtorial martagement, of charges 
above their revenue — and by a continued loss in 
their commercial dealings. ' 

The Directors may endeavour to blind and mis- 
lead the public, by talking wildly of the value of 
their territorial acquisitions,, and the revenues, to be 
expected from theth; but, whilst \we have this 
known and indisputable fact- before our eyes— that 
from the experience of a long series of years, 
nearly equal to the extent of the. charter, the 
charges have exceeded the, revenue, in the amount 
of many millions ; it Would seem absurd, to 
look for any heneficial change, for any given time 
to come, without’ the public had some assurance, 
(which is hot likely tootcur, /from the 'very con- 
stitution of the Coin party}' that' they would depart 
from the system on which, they had hitherto acted ; 
and which is thd duly 0|fe ^ they aver, suited to 
the administration of the affairs of the Indian 
empire. From an fulhejencC to this system, is any 
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thing to be augured, but a recurrence of the same 
ruinous effects ? 

Within the period alluded to, the Company’s 
debts have increased to no less an amount than 
twenty millions Stirling.* 

Some, flatteries may be indulged by the Direc- 
tors, that their assets have been enlarged within 
the like term ; and that these will serve, in a great 
measure, as a balance against their debts. But the 
Directors, like all other persons of desperate cir- 
cumstances, over-rate, not only their piesent, but 
prospective property. They reckon on tlic effect 
of their expenditure in forts and warehouses, as if 
their vaiue were increased, in the proportion of 
the expense added to them— as if a ship could be 
estimated, by the money expended in its repairs — 
or a garment, -by the number of sums exhausted in 
keeping the tattered remuants together. 

On the same sort of reasoning, they build airy cas- 
tles — as to the realization of long out standing debts, 
from the native powers fallen-into decay— or what 
is tantamount to it, into the arms of the Company. 

As another species of this delusion — they look 
to alleged charges on the public, which have 
been long repelled by their representatives in 
Parliament; and, what is equally as deceptive, to 
the sale of the perishable and perishing articles in 
their warehouses in Leaftenhall street. They would 
seem .to be proceeding exactly in the same track 

* For the effect of their territorial and trading system, vid* 
Appendix. 
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with unsuccessful speculators, who terminate their 
career iu bankruptcy ; but which is staved off from 
day .to day, by representations that have now 
become so common, that’ they can only impose on 
the ignorant, and make tools of the designing. 

The remaiuing point that we would simply glance 
at is, the ungracious, and, we will say, ungrateful, 
manner in which the Company express themselves, 
of the cost attendant oh the employment of King’s 
troops. One should think that their services had 
been, in the highest degree, trifling and unim- 
portant; whereas, they have been a great mean, we 
will not say a primary one, of the recent-acquisi- 
tions Of the Company. 

It would appear, as if these troops had been 
scut to India in unjust proportions, rather to load 
the Company with an unnatura^. expense, than 
to afford to them protection, , in an extraordinary 
emergency — the apprehended invasion of their ter- 
ritories in the East, by the strongest enemy that 
-could threaten them. 

But these troops li’ave been employed, as it would 
appear, among others, in making some conquests 
for the crown; and Ceylon is particularised—* 
But for whom have they actually conquered it? 
Why, for the Company, who have engrossed this, 
as every other species of tra/fe within the Com- 
pany’s limits. Does the cinnkmon of Ceylon go to 
the King’s, or the Co'it^any’s warehouses? Is the 
Island otherwise profitable? If so, let them shew 
it, and the ground of their complaint. 
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They rail at the expenditure occasioned by the 
Egyptian expedition. . But what was the object of 
that expedition ? To prevent the French passing 
into the vicinity of the Company's territories. 
Did they wish such harmless neighbours ? Or, if 
they had . been allowed to go thither, who would, 
in all probability, have been the pr ncipal losers ? 
Shall we then hear of this as a subject of remon- 
strance? This kind of representation is the more 
unseemly, when we consider that the Company 
have charged. the principal part of this expense, as 
also the capture of Ceylon, to the public, and hate 
had credit for it in their accounts.* 

Before this part of. the subject is dismissed, it will 
be well to call their attention to a species of 
defence, which the Directors have derived, at the 
entire cost of the public — the naval defence of In- 
dia ; in which &ve been employed, for a long series 
of years, from twenty to twenty-five sail of men 
of war ; and these liave been used, not ip defending 
the general interests of the country, but the narrow 
and pai lial trade of the Company. 

If the Company had actually suffered from 
giving employinept to a part of our military force, 
ope should have thopght that a reflection on the 


* For tfie' first, they have been allowed, on account, 
J^7ei,807A— for charges, and for interest on the advance, 
l,OQ6,55(W,-— making together **768,357 1. ■ 

■ 4nd fat Ceylon, they have obtained a l^ke credit, though not 
to so large an amount. 
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gratuitous support of the navy, would have sealed 
their mouths against complaint, and for ever. 

But, instead of the country shifting the military 
force on them, it has suffered for the want of it 
in other quarters, where military aid has been 
required, for the most importaut national pur* 
poses. 

The Court of Directors appear, not only to have 
entertained erroneous notions of the Company's 
importance, but to have lost sight also of ever/ 
thing owing to the pubtic. They have forgotten, 
that it is to them, and their sacrifices, that they are 
indebted for their territory, with their exclusive 
trade. That without their representatives in Par- 
liament, they could not have had any means for 
acquiring a foot of land ; nor could they, without 
its permission, retain it for a moment now it is 
acquired. That they are sovereigns only by suf- 
ferance. 

That it is not by virtue of any fanciful inherent 
right in themselves, that they have been able to 
raise and maintain armies, but from the toleration 
of the country; and that their exclusive trade 
depends on no other authority. • 

If they had a proper impression of this truth, 
it is to be supposed, that they would not have set up 
the vain pretences preferred. They would list have 
raved about -their privileges, as i$they had been 
self-originating," of self-derived. They would not 
have talked about the propriety of admitting the 
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country to their original rights, or have pletended 
to have a claini, to impose restrictions upon them. 
They would have petitioned, where they have fool- 
ishly undertaken to command. 

The Court of Directors appeal throughout, to 
have indulged sentiments respecting the use and 
importance *of the Company and its monopoly, 
which are not owned or felt by any other body of 
the community besides. They would seem to 
suppose, that the trade tojlndia has been created 
by their own means, and their own itteiil; ex- 
cluding wholly from their consideration, that their 
exclusive commerce is permissive and temporary, 
by a sacrifice for *a term agreed upon, of the public 
right to their private advantage — and, by the pe- 
culiar indulgence of the British Parliament, acting, 
or supposed to act, for the public benefit and con- 
venience, in allowing to the Company the means, 
which were found necessary to or for the further^ 
ance of their alleged commercial purposes. With-* 
out these aids, what would have become of the 
Company’s trade, or of their territory? 

But with all the permission and sacrifice of the 
public, immediately and collaterally— would they 
have reared either the territory or their trade, to 
the height. at which ibey have actually or fancifully 
arrived f No :^ertainly not. For the most care- 
less observer* \&ho is at all conversant with the 
Company’s history, must see, that, from the first 
footing the Company obtained in India, to the 



present dazzling splendour of territorial possession, 
both the one and the other- have been owing, not 
so much to the commercial or political enterprise 
of the Company, as to our naval superiority above 
any other nation, or all the nations put together, 
that have adventured to the Indian Seas.. This has 
always given a protection and stability to the Com- 
pany’s trade; which the folly and misconduct of 
those, who have conducted it, have not been able 
to Countervail. This has sustained it, against the 
weakness of individuals, or the ruinous tendency 
of the whole system of the Company. 

Simple commerce, although it was the principle 
with which the Company first set out, has been 
long left in the rear in their journey, and has ceased 
to be the governing principle. It has been aban- 
doned for years, as a minoV and inferior considera- 
tion ; and, instead of this, another has been adopt- 
ed, of a quite different character, as the constant 
rule of action — we mean the desire of territorial 
acquisition. This has iufluenced, as strongly as 
the gainful influence of trade — pointing to the same 
end, the enriching of the Company, though not by 
the same means. In the one case, immediate in- 
terest has been the propelling cause ; in the second, 
a more Indirect influence — patronage and protec- 
tion. What has so much tended to increase this 
its the possession of wide dominion ; calling for the 
employment of a numberless host of public func- 
tionaries ? From the uie of this patronage the 
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Directors have been able to provide, by the way 
of patrimony for their relatives, and protection for 
their dependants ; and have thrown the super- 
abundance, t|je crumbs from their table, among the 
Proprietors af 'large; who have been content with 
their proportion. 

This has* been a contrivance that has grown out 
of the cunniug of traffic, to find a circuitous course 
for the enjoyment of advantages, winch they could 
not obtain in a straight and even way. It was not 
to be hoped that the public could have endured to 
see the Company going on from one permitted pe- 
riod to another, in money-getting arts, by their 
own sacrifice, without wishing to participate with 
them. 

The reasonableness of this was well known and 
acknowledged by the Company, and by those hav- 
ing contrOul over their affairs; but, though known 
to themselves, was curiously concealed from the 
world. To blind the public more compfctel) , pro- 
visions were held out for their participation in the 
Indian trade, in an indirect way ; by giving them 
an interest in the surplus income of the Company^ 
after the payment of their ordinary charges. But 
these provisions, if they were ever intended to pro- 
dace any advantage fo the country, do uot appear 
to have done much credit to the capacity, of those 
politicians who favoured them— they have miser- 
ably failed. The public, instead of drawing .any 
benefit from them in alleviation of tbeir burthens, 
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have been absolutely called upon to relieve the East 
India Company, overwhelmed, as might have been 
imagined from their flourishing statements, by the 
very weight of their riches. 

The public have been deceived by the ope- 
ration of provisions, whatever honesty there might 
have been in the design of them, in expecting an 
unreal good, and in helping to encumber themselves 
with a positive and absolute evil. 

It is not our disposition to say any thing harsh 
or uncharitable, even upon failures so difficult to be 
reconciled w ith the hopes and promises originally 
held out with the utmost confidence, from the 
highest authority. But it is not to be wondered 
that there were those who, in the heat of political 
controversy, did not hesitate to assert that the 
assurances held out to the public were intended to 
delude, for that, otherwise, the delusion could not 
have been so complete. 

The statute of 17p0, and the charter founded 
upon it, so far as respects the commerce of India, 
contains principles destructive of the main end , it 
seems to have had in view, namely, the benefit of 
the country, through the instrumentality of the 
East India Company. Profit must always be the 
grand stimulus to commercial enterprise — now 
.what sort of incentive must the Company, have, 
from the operation of this charter, to prosecute 
them trade with spirit, when others are to reap, 
with- them, the -benefit resulting from their euter- 
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prise? The principle is a most erroneous one, in 
point of commercial oeconomy, and was soon suc- 
cessfully detected by the sharp-sighted policy of the 
East India Company ; and instantly departed front 
for more exclusive and direct advantage — descried, 
as has been explained, in the more lucrative system 
of patronage* 

Nor was this followed by any material incon- 
venience, or loss, in other respects ; which might 
he supposed to militate against the newly adopted 
policy. 

What amount, it may be asked, have the Direc- 
tors themselves embarked in the trade, or capital, 
of the Company T Look to their stock in the Com- 
pany’s funds! and, it will be seen that not one half 
of them have more than 1000/. Indian stock— a 
bare qualification to the chair of the direction. 

But what is it to them, so they can have the 
long list of appointments, from the Governor-ge- 
neral of India to the humble cadet, whether they 
make 100 or 150/. by the proceeds of trade. Trade 
must be, not merely a secondary, but, rather, a 
wholly neglected, consideration, when opposed, on 
thcodier side of the account, to the vast amount of 
their patronage. It would be superfluous to pursue 
a topic any farther, so self-evident and so striking. 

But, though the country has not derived all the 
good which it had been .taught to expect from the 
Company’s charter, it has, nevertheless, reaped, 
for which, the Directors say it ought to be thauk- 



ful, a very perceptible and singular profit — and 
which the Directors assume much credit to them- 
selves and their constituents for producing. Lis- 
tening to their assertions, one wo$td imagine that 
they imported vast annual wealth into the coun- 
try, to the amouttt of several millions, by their 
commerce, far exceeding the prime cost of their 
importations, and the profits attached to them. 
But what reason have the Directors to plume them- 
selves on this ? Is the athomrt of duties of their 
providing? Or are they the mere hand, of which 
the public make use, in making their necessary 
contributions to the state ? If paid by any other, 
it would come, in the same solid lump, into the 
coffers of the public treasury. Let us not hear any 
more of these imaginary notions, or illusive sug- 
gestions, calculated to deceive themselves; or, 
what is worse, to cheat and insult the common 
sense of the country. It is not less clear that the 
present system for the government of India will 
be as ruinous and mischievous for the Company, 
in the event, as it is unproductive and burthensome 
to the parent state. 

In this latter part of our labour it has been our 
object (certainly an object for which we do not 
expect to derive much gratitude from those whom 
we would benefit, but still an object sincerely sought 
by us) to open the' eyes of the Company, as well 
as tiiose of the country, to their true condition. 
Their present stat£ is, from obvious facts, as well 



as front every serious consideration! so entirely un- 
fitted for managing and monopolizing the trade of 
India, that it is not, in reality, consistent with com- 
merce at all, more particularly from the assumption 
of the character of sovereigns, which would seem 
to be utterly at variance with commercial pursuits. 

As all human power has its boundaries, beyond 
which it cannot pass, it may, rationally, be con- 
ceived that the sphere of sovereignty, into which 
the Company have diverged from the confined cir- 
cle of trade, is large enough to engage ail their 
attention, all their capacity, and ad their resources; 
that it is sufficiently extensive to occupy ail their 
thoughts and all ‘their means. Let them devote 
themselves, night and day, to the well-being of 
their territories; to the agriculture and manufac- 
tures of India ; and think of trade only, so far as 
to devise the best means of encouraging and im- 
proving, by every facility, which, as sovereigns, 
they can give the intercourse, which will be best 
and most properly carried on by those who are 
merchants and traders by profession. Let them, 
above all, study and labour for the happiness of 
their innumerable, and most virtuous, and amia- 
ble subjects. Let them improve the condition of 
those subjects, by securing their property, and by 
enlarging their means of acquiring it ; among 
which means a free and properly encouraged 
trade, c&irted -on by merchants properly so 
called, deserves the- first rank., Let them secure 
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the due administration of justice by wholesome and 
steady laws, and by suitable institutions, for the 
administration of those laws. Let them abolish 
their vast and numerous boards— invented only 
for the purpose of increasing the objects of patrou- 
age — and lighten themselves of all the gaudy trap- 
pings, which are calculated to destroy the substance 
for a paltry and tinsel show. Let them amend and 
reform the judicial system ; which, alone, demands 
an expenditure of near a million yearly. Let them 
narrow their frontier, and reduce it to a defensible 
circle, and coniine their future wisheswithin.it, 
and thereby diminish their enormous military esta- 
blishments, and their vast diplomatic expenses. 
These arc grand and immense objects, not foreign, 
but, on the contrary, most appropriate and essen- 
tial to the welfare of the Company, and to the cha- 
racter and glory of the country; and with which 
is connected, more intimately than they choose to 
allow, the Company’s very existence. 

Do not these abundant objects require the Com- 
pany’s attention? and are they not numerous and 
weighty enough to demand and exercise the whole 
time, wisdom, and talents, were they eveu ten- 
fold what they are, of the Court of Directors? 
These complicated concerns, if rightly attended to 
and arranged, may employ the Company, for years 
yet to come ; and may find also employment for 
the co-operation and assistance of the board of 
Cuntroul. 
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Indeed it would not be a superfluous work if they 
both immediately set about the arrangement of a 
plan for the administration of their territorial af- 
fairs— convinced, as they must be, with the public, 
that the plan acted upon, so far from its having 
answered all those great ends anticipated of it, has 
served to involve the Company in an overwhelming 
debt — for which they have the slight and unsatis- 
factory, but, in ill success, the common consolation, 
of abusing one another. 

Let them take prudence, though late, and attend 
to these things ; they will then find their best in- 
terest in aiding and assisting the general merchants 
of the British elnpire in the establishment of a free 
• and beneficial trade with their dominions ; instead 
of attempting weakly, vainly, and most unwisely, 
tQ oppose their admission to that trade. 



APPENDIX. 



It would not only be difficult, but for the pre- 
sent purpose, unnecessary, to go minutely into the 
East India Company's territorial, or commercial 
affairs. It will suffice to state a few general re- 
sults, as flowing from ain investigation of all their 
accounts, made. by an official organ; which 
appears to have looked diligently into the subject 
matter, though from causes, which are explained, 
it has not come to such precise conclusions as 
might have been, expected in an ordinary case. 

On taking an account of the revenues and 
charges of the territorial possessions of the East 
India Company, for 17 successive yea>s, namely, 
from 1792-3, to 1808-9, the latest penod to which 
any accurate account extends, it is stated, “ that 
the gross excess of the charge's, beyond the amount 
of the territorial revenues, will be found to have 
been 5,078,015/.” To which is tot’ he added, not 
included under the ordinary head of commercial 

» . . 
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charges, or the invoice price of goods, the sum 
of 2,916,379/. These charges comprise the sala- 
ries of the Board of Trade, subordinate commer- 
cial offices, factories, and import warehouses 
abroad. The entire disbursement of India will, 

, therefore, in this view, be found to have exceeded 
the ordinary revenues, within the period of 17 
years, taking good and bad together, as must be 
done in all calculations, in the aggregate sum of 
7,994-, 294/. 

In the same inclusive space, there is an increase of 
India debt, of no less an amount than 20,905, 194/. ; 
to which is to be added the debt existing in 179?, 
amounting to 7,129,934/. : making, together, 
28,035,128/. The excess of the debt, within the 
period of 1 792 — 3 and 1808—9, was, in a great 
measure, occasioned by disbursements for the pur- 
poses of trade ; for as these were to be drawn ac- 
cording to the provisions of the statute of 1793, 
from the surplus revenue— and, as in the stead of 
surplus, there was almost a constant dejicit— there 
was no other resource left to the Company than 
the borrowing of money in India, for their com- 
mercial speculations : no alternative presenting 
itself, but the utter abandonment of the trade. 

Combining the excess of charges over the na- 
tural revenues of the- Company, with their accu- 
mulating territorial debt (making a fearful total 
of 36, 6*89, 4sf) the public may form a tolerable 
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estimate of the prosperity of the Company’s ma- 
nagement of their vast territories, as well as the 
probability held out of the future success of their 
government. 

To this brief account of the effect of the territo- 
rial management of the East India Company, are 
added a tew facts and circumstances 'respecting 
their Commercial transactions. 

It appears, from official papers, that the whole 
of the exports * of the East India Company from 
this country, for the period of 17 years, from 
1792 — 3, to 1808 — £), and these including stores 
of every description, which may be presumed to 
constitute the greater part of the exp'orts, amounted 
only to 11,554-, 2 18/. From which sum, also, is 
to be deducted 10 per cent being the amount 
added by the Company to the invoice price of 
their goods anti stores. . , 

The sum credited to the Company, for the sale 
of such goods jind stores, -by the different Indian 
Presidencies for the like period,, is 8,904,068/. 

The advances made by the Indian Presidencies, 


* It has been shewn, In (he preceding sheets, that the spirit 
of trade, if not depleted by the continuation of the mono* 
poly of the East Iudia Company, may be expected to increase 
in an incalculable degree the extent of the exports, which are 
limited principally $ present to* the suppjjgtof stores for the 
purposes of government. 



fbt thfc same period, for the purchase of invest* 
snents for importation into England, were-*- 

26,038,226 

Chatges to be added, not included 
in t^e invoices s 2,916,279 

rf. 29,25 4, 505 

Tlie saie of the articles, forming these invest- 
ments, has of late years diminished in an almost 
incredible degree. 

The sole amount of Indian goods,* which stood 

in 1798—9, at 4,667,295 

was reduced in 1805 — 6 to 2,254,899 

. , ’ in 1806— 7 to 1,472,074 

’• in 1807 — 8 to 1,309,080 

in 1808— 9 to ........ 1,191,213 


* The confine*} Tent for the tale of the imports into .this 
country from India, Which must be supposed, from the state 
of the continent and commerce at this juncture, to be imma- 
terial, will be extended, as the general restrictions of trade, 
from the operation of the ' continental system, shall -be miti. 
gated, or removed, and a fresh > mart may be opened for the 
tale of Indian articles of produce and manufacture, in South 
America, .and elsewhere j which, may enable tbe general ad. 
venturer to India to dispose, of. the returning cargo, pur- 
chased by' his export8-—ahd ib ptfenmt it, even daring- the 
cristeped of the restri$^j^|^ (which cannot 

he imagined to-eust % <^)^p^l^ping an accumulation 
to the itagnate^id perUhingVock -ia .Ihe Company’s ware- 
houses. 




In the transactions of trade between 
March, 1 803, and March, 1 808, the 
excess of payments above the re- 
ceipts is estimated by the Court of 
Directors at *£7*433,855 

But in a subsequent account, after an 
adjustment of some disputable ar- 
ticles, it is stated, in another offi- 
cial paper, that within the last 
17 years, the total supply by India 
to England has been *£42,173,640 

Total return by England to India, 

within the like period *£43, 808,341 

Balance in favour of the latter only *£ 1,629,701 

But this balance, it is said, will be transferred 
to the other side of the account, when a more par- 
ticular investigation of the Company’s affairs shall 
be concluded. 

It would exceed the purpose of this note, to 
pursue the subject more minutely. 

From the results noticed, it would seem clear, 
that the 'exclusive trade of the Indian Empire is 
too large for the hands of the East India Com- 
paq ' 

That for a long,secte% of y ears, their commercial 
speculations, generally speaking have not been 
worth the pu&tiit.? 
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That even on their own allowance, the profit of 
trade can never be regarded as a resource for the 
payment of the territorial debt— or, in their own 
words, “ It has always been perfectly understood, 
“ that; in the most flourishing times of the C’om- 
“ pany, their commercial resources could not be 

adequate 'to the discharge of the Indian territo- 
u rial debt.” 

That the discharge of the latter must depend 
on the reduction of the expense of management of 
the territory— and what a task that must be, may 
be gathered also from the Directors’ own ad- 
missions ; as follows : 

“ What is most obvious and striking, is the 
“ increase, not of the charges only, but also of 
“ the debt, as the revenues increased, and not 
“ merely in proportion to the increase of the re- 
** venues ; for whilst, from the year 1793 — 4, to 
“ the year 1803 — b, the amount of the revenues 
“ has not been quite doubled, that of the charges 
“ has been increased as 5 to 2, and that of 
“ the debt nearly quadrupled, besides a very large 
“ sum of debt transferred in the course of that 
“ period to England.” . 

Whatever disputes, may arUeabout the cause of 
the Directors’ complaint, 3fhe effect will not admit 
of question. 
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Should not these things convince the Company 
of their own untitness to carry on the trade of the 
Indian Empire, and the propriety of resigning it 
to abler hands ; and of directing their whole 
thoughts to the revenue and charges incident to 
their territorial possessions ? 
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TlIK object of the Chamber of Com- 
vtumt" of Glasgow, i> to prevail on the British Le- 
gislature, by Petition, founded on the basis of 
their Resolutions, to lay open the Trade to India 
and China, by withholding front the East India 
Company the renewal of their Charter, which ter- 
minates on the 1st of March, IS14. 

RESOLUTION THIRD. 
r< That the Private Trade which the British 
Z Merchants were allowed to prosecute by the 
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€t regulation of 1793., as an experiment of its future 
<( policy, is confined to the actual possessions of the 
y Company, limited to their own ships, under all 
the disadvantages of uncertainty, expence, and 
y delay ; restricted both in the kinds, and quan- 
€C tities of the outward and homeward-bound car-* 
rr goes ; removed from the controul of the propric- 
* e tors, and conducted in a manner, which seems 
Cf to have been intended to insure failure ofsuc- 
cess; but that the encrcase of the trade, under 
* e the pressure of these restraints, proves, beyond a 
M doubt, the extent to which it would have attained, 
* r had it been left to its free and natural operation/ 4 

If the extent of the actual possessions of the Com-? 
pany in India, is duly estimated, together with that 
of our late acquisitions, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow might almost be accused of being unrea- 
sonable in their wishes ; but, if it is meant that the 
coasting, or, what is termed, the country trade, of 
India, should be open to the scope of their adventu- 
rous ships, they might, with justice, be taxed with 
the wildest notions of commercial speculation. 

The country trade of India, is almost entirely 
ia the hands, or conducted under the patronage, of 

the 
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the great commercial houses of Calcutta, Madras, 
anil Bombay. The natives, particularly those of 
Bombay, participate in it — With all the advantages 
arising from local information* a knowledge of the* 
nature of the trade, the risks attending it, tlie cha- 
racter and abilities of the commanders and officers 
of the ships engaged in it, still, it is found to be 
full of hazard, not only from the intricate and dan-r 
gcrous navigation of the Eastern seas, but from the 
disposition of the natives of those countries, who 
are known to possess, in general, all the baser qua- 
lities of human nature. 

The various valuable articles \o be found in 
the coasting trade of India are procured, net 
by bartering European manufactures, bt<£ chubl v, 
almost exclusively, by exchanging for them the 
coarse cotton cloths, and the opium of Bengal, and 
the coloured cotton fabrics of Madras, which, be- 
sides, are required to be of certain particular p:i! 
terns. 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose, that a part 
of the world, which lias been successively vi- 
sited by ilie Portuguese, Dutch, English, and 
French, ail of whom* eager in . the pursuit of 

wealth, 
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wealth, stimulated by a prepossessed notion of the 
rich productions of these Eastern regions, and 
whose fortunes depended on the success of their 
various enterprizes, would not become acquainted 
with the trade of these countries, in the time that 
has elapsed since they were first discovered. This 
trade has been long known, and carried on by the 
influence of the great commercial establishments of 
India ; but it certainly could not be successfully 
conducted by ships fitted out in Britain. 

The small ports of India require to be supplied 
in detail. The navigators of country ships, from 
constantly visiting these places, and obtaining infor- 
mation, can, with more certainty, vary and propor- 
tion the requisite supplies, Ihau the commanders 
* 

or supercargoes of ships coming out from Europe, 
who must, in a great measure, remain ignorant of 
the changes that have taken place during the long 
period required to perform a voyage from the Wes- 
tern world. 

Allowing that these ports could be supplied with 
Europe goods at cheaper rates, by ships coming 
directly out from Britain, than by the country ships, 
it cannot, reasonably, be expected* that if the trade 
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were open., the supplies would be limited to the ex- 
tent, and means, of consumption. The ideas which 
our manufacturers have formed, at home, of the 
Eastern trade, give us every assurance, that thej 
will be excessive. 

If the markets of Calcutta, Madras, hnd Bom- 
bay, are often glutted, we may safely infer, that the 
case would be similar in the smaller ports, were 
British private ships allowed to sail direct from 
home to the Eastern seas, and with far greater in- 
convenience to the seller ; for there are ways, and 
means, in large trading capitals, in times of difficul- 
ty, which, in places of lesser note, could not be 
found : where confidence is not established, there cau 
be but little Irade, and few resources ; and, where 
the redress of grievances cannot easily be obtained* 
there will be many abuses. — Suspicion will be a bar 
to transactions, precious time will be thrown 
away, and no effectual business done. — The weary 
adventurers will thus pass from port to port, on 
their fretful voyage, and return disgusted and dis 
appointed. 

A question of very serious import to ship owners, 

h 
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is involved in this coasting' trade. It is ail object 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, that 
the country trade of India should be open to ships 
fitted out at home. Others are endeavouring, 
and it is said with some probability of success, to 
exclude the India-built ships from tlie trade be- 
tween India and Great Britain ; so that these last, 
in this event, will be considered as of an alien des- 
cription, and confined to the Eastern seas, while the 
Biitish-biiilt ships will enjoy all the advantages of 
a free navigation. 

Whatever the Legislature may defer mine on, in 
regard to the admission, or exclusion of India-built 
ships from tlie freedom of the trade between India 
and Britain, there can be no question as to the right 
they possess to tlie trade from one port to another, 
in India. 

It were perhaps well, before vve leave this part 
of the subject, to bring to our recollection, that tlie 
coasting free trade in tlie East, during the period 
of the Portuguese supremacy, was, a disgrace to 

4f commerce, was ruinous in every principle, was 

* 

tc esteemed infamous, only fit for felons ; and, in 
*' order to its snppressiqpj taxed greatly beyond 

" the 
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r * the trade carried on by the natives. The im- 
possibility of punishing the perfidious conduct of 
those who carried it on, was the true cause of iis 
degenerate character. The line of coast, from the 
Sled Sea to China, together with that of the Hands, 
is so immense, that neither the civil* nor mibf-irv 
nnthority could reach there .abandoned miscu’ciU',, 
who, accordingly, regardless of the laws, commit- 
ted, wills impunity, the most enormous crimes. 

Un DEI! belter regulations, aud a greater extent 
of power, it is not to be apprehended that such 
deeds would disgrace the Itrilish acl venturers, were 
Ihc coasting trade laid open to our pilv.de -hips 
from the mother country ; but, where the curb of 
the law is but feebly fell, much is to be iV u-ed. 
Where a peculiar object is ardently nought after, 
temptations wiil often lead to excesses, and flagrant 
acts of injustice. Can any man doubt of the enor- 
mities that were committed on the coast of Africa 
by the English, during the time the slave trade was 
tolerated ? A stronger proof than this cannot lie 
given, of the proneness of cur nature to tyrannise 
when individuals arc*stimu]atcd by some ruling pas- 
sion, 

* History of the rise anil fall of the JL'urtugucse empire iu l he East. 
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$Ion, and in situations beyond the reach of the law, 

It must be admitted., at the same time., that under 
the efficient Government nlw established in British 
India, so great a degree of delinquency would 
not occur in the East. The Portuguese, from not 
having a powerful navy in the Indian seas, could 
not adopt a system of such extensive controul as 
what might be introduced by the Biitish. Be- 
sides, commerce Mas not the principal object of 
the Portuguese. *1 lie objects of their govern- 
ment, were, by immediate force, to found a mi- 
litary empire iu Asia, and, thus, procure a di- 
rect compulsory revenue for the Sovereign. Their 
India trade, a secondary consideration, w T as a com- 
plete regal monopoly. The ships were the King’s. 
The factories were royal establishments. The 
goods were bought on account of the King. When 
brought to Lisbon, they were deposited in liis 
warehouses. When sold, the produce augmented 
liis treasury. All the offices w T erc in the disposal of 
the Crown, and the supreme administration of In- 
dian affairs was subject to the same authority. The 
Jaws of Portugal were brought to India without 
modification. The Catholic religion, under the dis- 
mal 



inal eye of the inquisition, was propagated with the 
utmost zeal. Destructive wars and massacres, the 
consequence of such unwise policy, made the Por- 
tuguese odious, and although by their courage and 
perseverance they finally broke the power of the na- 
tives, and of the Moors also, who on their arrival, 
they found the sole possessors of the trade o\erIantl 
between India and Europe, still the dominion they 
had acquired, stood on no solid foundation, and the 
Dutch, the English, and the French, guided by 
sounder commercial principles, soon became their 
successful rivals. The fate of the parent state, 
which at that time fell a conquest to Spain, com- 
pleted the ruin of the Portuguese empire in the 
East. 

Had the governments of the Dutch, English, 
and French, left the trade of India to be obtained 
by the unconnected efforts of individuals, opposed 
to difficulties similar to those encounteied by the 
Portuguese, it is contrary to reason to suppose they 
could have succeeded. The necessity, then, for the 
establishment of exclusive Companies, with privi- 
leges which gave them force and spirit adequate to 
a great national object, was apparent, and the event 

has 
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has proved tlieii beneficial tendency. 

Hit, to return to Hie Resolution 

It is true, the tonnage i*. limited to the Company’s 
own ships, or to shipping engaged by them Hu! as (he 
latter description can be augmented according to 
exigency, and, being, principally, allotted for the 
invent * *,*f priMite merchant'?, it rarely, v/e arc 
pcr^utt.cd, occurs that., on timely application 
being made, freight, to any extent required, may 
not be bad. We therefore conceive, that the incon- 
venience experienced by the private trader, in respect 
to tonnage, cannot, in any serious degree, affect his 
interests : and with regard to thc-o ships being ex- 
posed to ‘ f unnecessary expence, uncertainty, and 
“ diday/* all regulations, formed on a broad scale, 
are liable to the same animadversion. It is impossi- 
ble that general rules can apply in every case ; but, 
if they arc the best that circumstances will admit of, 
it is all that can be expected. 

Respecting tonnage, wc may mention a circum- 
stance which the Chamber of Commerce are proha- 
bh not aware of. Few articles sent from India to 
Eng land, are adapted for dead weight, or ballast. 

Saltpetre 
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Saltpetre, and raw sugar, arc very ill for this pur- 
pose. The first, however, is, and will certainly 
coni i one to be, for political reasons, prohibited to 
private traders ; and the other cannot be shipped to 
Jhsghuul, but at a considerable loss. IIow then, 
Ci^.i individuals afford to ballast their. &l:ip* ■* The 
Company have hitherto, invariably, provided this 
cs-ential article. In the event of an open commerce, 
this c ire 11 instance, alone, w i j 1 be seriously felt by 
the pmatc trailer. 

Tuk private merchants arc not, altogether, rf rc- 
cf slricied in regv.id to the kinds, and quantities, of 
the out card and homeward-bound cargoes.** 
The power of restraining individuals from exporting 
piece goods, was granted to the Company by the act 
of ITd.'J. hut there is no instance of their having ex- 
ercised that right. The British trader mav bring 
out any thing, warlike stores excepted, and send 
borne any tiling, but saltpetre, — an article formerly 
contraband, only in time of war, but recent! v, by a 
public regulation, declared to be a monopoly in the 
hands of the Company. 

When we consider tlie various causes that must 
operate to influence the decisions of the Court of 

n i »■ t\t 4 ripp 




Directors, and the government of India, in 



relates to their commercial system, compared with 
those which actuate the private trader, it will not 
be difficult to discover, that the Company must, fre- 
quently, act on principles entirely differeut, often 
quite opposite, to those of the private merchant. The 
Company have many motives, independently of the 
state of the markets in Europe, for continuing to 
send home their annual investments. As sove- 


reigns of the country, they are naturally led to 
encourage its internal industry by every possible 
means, and to keep aliVe in their extensive posses- 
sions/ f* spirit of activity and diligence with 
all their attendant good consequences, among the 
labouring classes, and to preserve many valuable 
branches of trade, manufactures, and commerce, 
from going to decay. Thus a large proportion of 
the revenues returns to its natural channels. 


The private merchant, on the other hand, is 
guided entirely by what he considers his own inter- 
est. When he finds tijjf trade a losing one, he gives 
it up. 

Let us apply these observations, under the idea 
that tjie trade had been laid open in 1793, 

• iv 1 ' - * 

The 
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The Company’s investments being laid in, on the 
principle, and, for the purposes we have just men- 
tioned, it follows, that such a remittance must be 
uncertain as to its amount.- When the state of the 
markets, at home, is not the only standard by which 
the commercial affairs of India is regulated, it is 
natural to suppose, that considerable fluctuations, 
greater than those which commonly attend commcr- 
c.al speculations, in general, will occur, in respect to 
the ultimate result of these investments, still, they 
are annually sent to England. The Companv do not 
give up this uncertain trade, as the private trader 
would do. The scale of their transactions being 
immense, they can afford to take risks, far beyond 
the reach of the private trader : besides, what they 
may occasionally lose by their investments, is indi- 
rectly returned to them by the prosperity which 
this system gives rise to among their subjects in 
Iudia v 

Ik such a competition, in the markets at home, 
the private merchant has little chance of success. 
We may then presume, that the importations, by 
private ships into the port of London, would not 
have encreased, under such circumstances, aud, 

therefore. 
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therefore, the idea thrown out by the Chamber 
of Commerce^ that the trade to India, had it been 
" left to its free, and natural operation, would 
ha>c attained a much, greater extent,’* is, most pro- 
bably erroneous. 

The elegant translator of Camoens, in Jiis €C II is-* 
cr tory of the lise and fall of the Poitugucsc Empire 
€€ in the East,” observes, when speaking of the 
commerce of Biitain in general, and of that of the 
Ea*t India Company, in paiticular, If properly 

ts watched and defended, if not sacrificed to the 

* 

€C dreams and dotage of theory, the grand machine 

of her commcicc will ever render Great Biitain 

€€ both prosperous and formidable. In this giand 

“ machine, the East India Company forms a ps in- 

€t cipal wheel The concentered support which 

€€ it gives to the public credit ; the vast, and most 

" ra i ion al home tax which its imported luxuiies . 

“ afford, — a tax which forms a constitutional source 

“ of revenue, ever in our own hands, noser to be 
# 

“ affected by the politics of distant colonics ; the 
" population ‘"which it gives to the mother country, 

“ by the domestic industry employed upon the staple 
** commodities which it .exports ; aud the essential 

balance 
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" balance of trade given and secured bj the expor- 
" tation of its imports, are the great and permanent 
consequences of the commercial system,— conse- 
" quences which Can never arise" from the importa- 
" lion of the greatest revenue. " 

RESOLUTION FOURTH. 

" That the merchants of the United States of 
" America, availing themselves of the liberty which 
“ they have been allowed to enjoy, at the expence 
“ of our own people, have prosecuted the East India 
“ trade, in a manuer, aud to a degree, which has 

<r enriched the individuals, encreascd the national 

* 

,c wealth, and supplied, as far as was possible, not 
te only the continent of Europe, but South America, 

“ the West Indies, Turkey, the foreign ports of the 
*' Mediterranean, and even Malta, with East Indian 
“ commodities; thus by their industry, economy, . 
“ and dispatch, compelling the Company to shrink 
" from the competition, emploj ing British capital 
" in a trade which the laws of this country prevent 
" its own subjects from using themselves, and pos- 
” sessing the incalculable advantage of contesting, 
not with the skill, and resources, of British uier- 
Y chants, but, with the prodigality, and negligence,’ 



rr of a joint stock company/* 

4 * 

It cannot be denied, that the Americans have car- 
ried on an advantageous commerce to the East. 
Their industry, economy, and dispatch, are admit- 
ted ; but, to assert that they had compelled the Com- 
pany, that great commercial Colossus, " to shrink 
“ from the competition/’ is an observation which 
could only be ilfade by those who are not fully in- 
formed on the subject. 

The fact is, the Americans trade to India on. comv 
paratively, a very inferior scale. They purchase 
goods of a secondary sort, nay, even of the lowest 
qualities — cheapness is the grand recommendation 
to American traders. The cotton goods they for- 
merly used to buy in* Calcutta, were of a quality, 
so wretchedly bad, that the circumstance of the na- 
tive merchants finding purchasers for so degraded a 
manufacture, tended, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to depreciate the cotton fiihricks throughout Ben- 
gal, &c , as from cloth being the principal article 
of the American cargoes, and cheapness the great 
object of the American buy^s, this manufacture, 
especially, degenerated to the last degree ; and per-' 
baps, it is not saying more than the truth, to allege, 

that' 
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that the bad quality of the cloths taken to Europe 
by the Americans., may have, ultimately, led to that 
decided preference which the cotton cloths, made in 
England, have recently, acquired in the markets 
where they have met in competitftm, independent!/ 
of improvements in cotton machinery. 


On the other hand, the EJast India Company hav~ 
ing the entire command of all the productions of 
the country, whether artificial, or natural, on the 
spots where they are manufactured, or found, the ad- 
vances being made, for this purpose, b) their com- 
mercial residents, thus, secure for the home- 
ward investments, manufactures, and raw materials 
of the first order, while tlic Americans must be con- 
tent to pick up what they want in the bazars of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, &c. subject, besides, to 
the various impositions of the natives. 


The coloured cloths made in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, Beerboom gurrahs* and Luckjpore 
baftas, are the only kinds of cotton fabrics pur. 
chased in common by the Company and the Arae~ 
ricans. But such as are bought by the Ame- 
ricans would not be received for the Company's 
investments, which are required of % quality far 

superior 

C 3 
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superior. There is, in reality, no competition 
between them, neither will there be any between 
the Company, and the private British trader, in 
regard to their consignments from India to the 
port of London.* The competition most likely 
to take place 4 in the event of the trade being 
laid open, is that between the British private 
traders, themselves, and between them, and the 
foreign traders. ^Their views will probibly be di« 
rectcd to the same objects in India, and, not im- 
probably, elsewhere. The Americans can never, 
with propriety, be said to be the competitors, and 
rivals of the Company, when they trade to the Bri- 
tish possessions in India. Being traders on suffer- 
ance, the commerce they carry on could be crushed 
at once by heavy duties, if this were thought expe- 
dient. And, with respect to their supplying the 
continent of Europe, and the countries above enu- 
merated, with East Indian commodities, as it is 
well known, that immense quantities of merchan- 
dize are bought at the sales in Leadenhall-btreet, 
for exportation, we have grounds sufficient for op- 
posing a decided negative to thjs assertion. So far 
from their being able to supply any of these mar- 
kets with goods such as compose the public in* 

vestments , 



vestments, they cannot, for (he reasons already no* 

ticed, procure them. 

* 

RESOLUTION FIFTH. 

“ That the actual operation of the monopoly thus 
“ appears to be directed, not merely against British 
f€ subjects, but, in favour of foreign nations/* 

In this resolution, the Company^ are accused of 
throwing, by the operation of their monopoly, a 
large proportion of the India trade, into the hands 
of foreigners, to the detriment of British subjects. 

The Company, however, it must be recollected, 
did not, exclusively, engross this trade, which was 
carried on, also, by those European nations who had 
factories in different parts of India, established, 
first, by permission of the Native powers, and, after- 
wards allowed to exist, without experiencing inter- 
ruption from the Company, during peace. It may 
be presumed, too, that these nations extended the 
trade as far as their capital, and the ettnmand of 
sales in Euiope, enabled them to go* That although 
the Americans have never had commercial establiah- 
merits in any part of India, and have yet succeeded 
by individual efforts, in the Eastern trade, it may be 

observed. 
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observed* that a number of concurrent circumstan**' 
cesj tended, greatly, to advance their views* and 
accelerate their success in no common degree. The 
operation of the present system can have no share in 
producing events which are merely adventitious. 
The whole qf Europe, since the year 1791*, has 
been* almost universally, engaged in war, since 
which time, up to the present, they have remained 
a neutral power, thereby enjoying advantages pe- 
culiar to their situation, not only in respect to the 
freedom of navigation, in general, but also, in hav- 
ing access to maikcts shut to us. If we add to these 
propitious causes, the progressive encrease in the 
consumption of Eastern articles, when tlieir utility 
has been ascertained, which necessarily takes place 
in a nation advancing rapidly in population, and 
wealth, but possessing few manufactures of 
its own, we account in a great measure, for 
the extraordinary progress the Americans have 
made in the commerce to India, Even supposing 
the trade were laid entirely open to our own mer- 
chants, we could not look, with any prospect of 
success, to the probability of their withdrawing an 
Inconsiderable proportion of that which the Ame- 
ricans now possess ; for the advantages they hold 

would 
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would certainly enable th6m to keep what theV have 
already got : — tbia they can do as long as they are a 
neutral power. 

RESOLUTION SIXTH. 

" That no satisfactory reasons can be assigned 
44 against opening tlie trade to China, because the 
*' supposed delicacy of allowing a general inter* 
44 ference with that people is completely removed 
44 by the success which has attended the American 
44 traffic ; and the same means which have enabled 
“ the Company to manage their affairs in China, 
44 may be established under the authority of govern* 
94 meat ; because the ideal difficulty of the collection 
of taxes, in the e/ent of the trade being divided, 
44 is fully obviated by tlie known safety with which 
" the duties are levied on articles of West India and 
44 American produce ; and, because the imagined 
“ hardship of depriving the Company of the only 
* r lucrative branch of their monopoly will be allevi- 
€€ ated by tlie wealth, influence, knowledge, at d ex* 
ffc periencc, which, in their uuited capacity, they 
49 will still be enabled to oppose to the uuassisted 
w efforts of private merchants. ** 

It may however* with truth, he said, that open- 
ing 
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ing the trade to China would, at least, be makiog a 
very dangerous experiment, and putting a certain 
advantage at the hazard of the die. The trade to 
China is well conducted, and completely established, 
under its present form. Were it opened to indivi- 
duals, it could not be carried on to a greater extent, 
as Britain, nay Europe, is regularly supplied with 
all the articles sought for, from that part of the 
world. Any competition, therefore, would lead to 
nothing but obstiuctions, and difficulties, of various 
kinds, — not to extending the trade, but merely to di- 
viding it. 

No trade, it is allowed, requires to be managed 
with a greater degree of delicacy, and forbearance, 
and to suppose that the British legislature would 
consent to changes that might distuib the good un- 
derstanding which has, for so long a period, existed 
between the Company, and the government of 
China, for the sake of a bare experiment, seems to 
be indulging a hope on very slender grounds. Nor is 
this er supposed delicacy" in our apprehension, com-' 
pletely removed by the success which has attended 

« ' t 

the American traffic ; for, although tke Americans 
arc* certainly, the competitors of tlie company in the 

trade 
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trade to China, they, there also, labour under dis- 
advantages. The Company's trade at Canton, is 
managed by their own servants, or supercargoes, 
resident on the spot. Regularity and good faith, 
in reciprocal transactions, have long been the 
grounds for mutual confidence between them and 
the Chinese government. The Americans are not on 
an equality with the English in China, It is a fact 
well known, that the latter, generally speaking, 
engross all the best, and finest, teas. Were the 
trade laid open to individuals, all the advanta- 
ges which Britain possesses in China, through 
the medium, of the East India Company, would 
be thrown away. A destructive competition would 
exist among ourselves, and the distinction which now 
prevails between us and the Americans as well as 
other nations, would be entirely lost. — Tlie 
trade, thus divided, would be totally divested of 
its present character ; confusion, and distrust, would 
usurp the place of regularity, and confidence. — 
The Chinese, at .a loss to account for our conduct, 
would at length, look upon us with a degree of con- 
tempt, proportioned to the imbecility of our pro- 
ceedings, which to them* .would have the appearance 


D 
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qf insanity. 

But, say the e e Resolutions ,” €< the imagined hard- 
* f ship of depriving the Company of the only lu- 
crative branch of their monopoly will be al- 
€e lev iated, by the wealth, influence, knowledge, 
" and experience, which, in their united capacity, 
" they will still be enabled to oppose, to the un- 
€C assisted efforts of private merchants " 

Ir the “ Resolutions" be correct in stating, that the 
trade to China is ff the only lucrati\e branch of the 
* r monopoly/' it seems very extraordinary, to say, 
that, in the event of its being dnided, the hardship 
would be imaginary . And, we must confess, that 
to associate the opposite ideas of prodigality, 
* c and negligence," with those of <r wealth, influ- 
ence, knowledge, and experience" as applicable 
to the East India Company, appears to us hardly 
compatible, especially as it is an undoubted fact that 
they surpass all traders to the East, whether public 
bodies, or private individuals, in respect to the qua- 
lity of the merchandize they send home, and that, 
from the immense scale of their transactions, they 

a 

may appear to be prodigral, when they are only act- 
in character.— We should condemn the statuary 
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who puf a switch in the hand of a Hercules.—* 

Besides, if the Glasgow merchants want an 
outlet for their ingenious manufactures, in the ex- 
tensive empire of China, they must have, unaccount- 
ably, overlooked the circumstance of the CliinesO, 

• * 

being, themselves, amongst the rriost ingenious, and 
industrious, people on the face of the earth ; excel- 
ling in almost every kind of manufacture, whether 
elegant, or useful ; producing them, by manual la- 
bour alone, at a price so moderate, that it would 
astonish even those conversant in the wonderful ma- 
chinery and scientific labour, employed in Britain, 
for the cheap production of our manufactures. 

The government of such a country will natural- 
ly be jealous of admitting the commodities of o- 
ther nations, and, accordingly, the policy of the 
Chinese commercial laws is strongly directed to the 
encouragement of their own manufactures, and to the 
prohibition of almost all foreign productions. 

The demand for such 'British* wares as tha 
Chinese admit into tlieir territories* has 
been abundantly supplied by the Company, 
and invariably answered in the progress of its, 

gradually} 



gradually, encreasing extent.. This our own manu- 

t 

facturers know, who have even declared in respect to 

woollens, that the immense quantity of that article 

sent to China, by the Company, lias operated as a 

cause to raise tlie price of these fabrics in the borne. 

market, so as to make them apprehend the loss of 

their purchase! s on the continent of Europe. This 

shews, that the Company have promoted the growth 
* 

of the woollen manufacture in no small degree ; and 
tlie large quantity of Tin which they annually ex- 
port to China, on account of the proprietors of the 
mines in Cornwall, without even obtaining a profit 
on it, proves tlieir readiness to encourage as far as 
possible, the exportation of this important raw 
mateiial t but Lord Macaitncy's embassy might 
convince us, that the Chinese have, independently 
of political motives, an aversion to receive our manu* 
factures, in general. 

RESOLUTION SEVENTH. 

* € TiiAt the natural effect of throwing open the? 
“ Charter, will be, to excite a fair emulation, tor 
% “ bring all tlie produce of the East to its proper 
level in this country, to enable our manufacturers 
fo r- to exert their skill, and industry, with adrantage 

" to 
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“ to produce new sources of trade, and thus to give 
“ full employment to the operative classes of the! 
" community.” 

This reasoning, certainly appears very patriotic — 
Innovations, however, it must be admitted, should 
be made with the gentlest hand. ‘Were this new 
sj stem, so strongly recommended in the " Resolu- 
tions,” adopted, aud allowed, all at once, to operate, 
what would be the consequence ? How many 
sanguine speculators would be ruined, before the 
level here alluded to, could be found ? It is vi- 
sionary to suppose, that such a complete change 
would not be attended with considerable disadvan- 
tages, eveu supposing that the new pi m proposed 
Were the better of the tw o. 

It is not a difficult task to fiud out imperfections 

in a svstem, but it is for the hand of wisdom, joined 

% 

with that of experience, to Correct them in such a 
way, as that they shall disappear, gradually, without 
exciting apprehension, or occasioning inconvenience— i 

® * t 

We prune the tree with a prophetic eye. to its future * 
luxuriant}', and do not cut off 1 a large dad fruitful 
branch, because it overshadows a number of small 
shrubs, which perhaps, but for its shelter had never 

existed. 
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existed. 

Resolution eighth. 

“ TmT the system of confining tlic East India 
trade ta the Port of Loudon, is unnecessary* — • 
€t unjust, — and, impolitic." 

This is strong language, and we are naturally led 
to look for strong arguments, in support of these 
assertions. It is said to be, “ unnecessary, — be- 
“ cause the duties may be collected with equal 
cf case, and less loss by pilfering in the out ports" — « 
This appears to be more than doubtful —The Re- 
venue establishment would require to be enlarged, 
if India goods were unloaded at the out ports : and, 
if the docks, and other conveniences, which London 
possesses in so eminent a degree, are of essential use 
to commerce, it will not be disputed that this port 
Iia9 ad* antages, which, while they admit of tlic easy 
collection of duties, provide also for preventing pil- 
fciing . — “ Unjust,— because every mercantile place 
<f in the United Kingdom, is entitled to the samepri- 
'* vilcges." — ‘This is admitted, in as far as the 
system is connected with privileges. To enume- 
rate all the advantages which London possesses over 

the 
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the out ports., would be tedious, / perhaps invidious 
Suffice it to say, that this capital being the grand 
emporium of trade, the central point where mer- 
chandise of every description is collected, the resort 
of foreigners who come for the purposes of com j 
mcrcc, where general information is easily obtained, 
and, where all large payments arc usually made, cir- 
cumstances which, without 'going further, give it 
a decided superiority, that therefore, the principle 
of expediency will alone account for London, be- 
ing the most fit place in the United Kingdom for 
transacting business, which supposes a freedom 
from difficulty in making up assortments of goods 
of various kinds, the assemblage of purchasers 
from different quarters of Europe, useful informa- 
tion acquired, and tlie ready command of resources. 
tc Impolitic, — because tlie superior economy and 
y dispatch which prevail in the outports, are re- 
y quisiteto secure an equality in competition with 
te foreign nations / 4 This is the first time we have 
ever heard of the outports being brought into com- 
parison with London, in regard to the quick dispatch 
bf affairs. We have’always been led to believe that, 
where the division of labour takes , place in the 

greatest 
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greatest extent, there would be found the. greatest 
facility in conducting the details of trade. ’ That this, 
division of labour, in that immense capital, is found 
to exist in the various branches of every art and pro- 
fession, to a surprising degree, wifi not be denied. 
This has undoubtedly led to that thorough knowledge 

which the merchants, manufacturers, and traders in 

* ■» 

London possess of their immediate vocations. In- 
deed, they are,, in general, so remar kable for a supe- 
rior readiness of apprehension in matters relating to 
business, for a dexterity and skill, altogether won- 
derful in conducting and managing their particular 
employments, and, the higher orders of them, for a 
character of decision, and promptness, in tlie deter- 
mination of the most intricate commercial specula- 
tions, that we have always been accustomed to look 
on the merchants, manufacturers, and traders, of the 
metropolis as having, in these respects, a claim to 
our admiration. Wo may then, from such facts, 
hazard the conclusion that, if “ the equality in 
,f competition with foreign nations'* is any where 
to be secured, it must be in London — and. if superior 
dispatch is proved, superior Economy is implied.-- 
JSven should the '* Resolution*’ allude to the Com- 
pany *a 
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{pany's sales, it will not apply, when the nature of 
these sales is considered ; for, although the circum- 
stance of their taking place at distant intervals car- 
ries with it an appearance of tardiness, there are advan- 
tages arising from this modfe, which will occur to eve- 
ry one. But, when the sales do take place, they are 
conducted with a degree of celerity and dispatch, 
that is almost incredible to a person not well ac- 
quainted with the way of proceeding. Besides, the 
gi eat extent, and variety, of the assortments announ- 
ced for sale, afford grounds for competition, such as 
no out-port could possibly command, or expect to 
see. 

RESOLUTION NINTH. 

“ That the very existence of a beneficial prose- 
rf cution of the East India trade by this country, 
<€ seems now to depend on the restoration of it 4 * 
cf freedom, as it is proved, by undeniable docu- 
** ments, that if it be allowed to remain in its pi-*. 

sent limited form, it will languish, decav, and 
<€ pass into the hands of other states.*' 

During the latter years of the reign of Charles 
the Second, and the whole of the reign of William the 

Third, 
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Third, the rights of the East India Company were not 
securely established, as they were a grant by royal 
charter only. The ambiguity of such a tenure gave 
rise to much confusion from the interference by pri- 
vate traders which it did not exclude, and the evils 
arising from a collision of interests increased to such 
a height, that Parliament bestowed on a new Compa- 
ny certain peculiar advantages, the basis of which 
now exist. This put an end to the various conten- 
tions that had taken place during the existence of 
disorders at home, and ill-defined privileges abroad. 
From the period to which we allude, the enlarged 
capital employed in the trade to India, and the ex- 
perience of those who directed its application began 
to operate, and the gradual display of the efficacy of 
these wise measures may be traced in the pages of 
our own history. — In the subsequent arrangements 
between the Government arid the Company, while a 
due regard has been paid to the wishes of the pri- 
vate traders, such salutary restrictions as might pre- 
vent the recurrence of the evils we have hinted at, 

. have been adopted. 

Fuom these circumstances it Appears that, until the 
. privileges of the Company were deafly defined; and 

the 
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the private trade judiciously restricted, the com- 
merce to India did not succeed, and we may there- 
fore infer* that <c the restoration of its freedom " 
would only open a door for the readmission of Gon- 
fusion and disorder. 

To what has been here advanced we may add an 
occurrence of modern date. In the year of 1801-2, 
a season of scarcity at home, twenty-three ships were 
permitted to come out to India from the port of 
London, for the purpose of taking to Eng- 
land 4-5ths of tlieir cargoes in rice, for 
which the British government allowed a price 
that gave a handsome profit to the shippers. The 
whole of these vessels, whose united burthen a- 
vnounted to 12,442 tons, brought out extensive in- 
vestments of British goods, which so glutted the 
markets in Bengal, that they were sold off at im- 
mense loss — we have in this instance, an epitome of 
that which would be the result of the open trade on 
a large scale. 

In opposition to facts, nothing can be brought 
but speculative opinions, and wild assertions. But 
to say that, if f< tlie trade be allowed to remain in 
€t its present limited form, it will languish, and 

decay,'* 


E 2 
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" decay,” is a prediction which appears to us to |)e 
expressly at variance with an opinion declared in the 
“ Resolution,” already noticed, viz. “ hut that the 
" eucrease of the trade under the pressure of these 
" restraints proves, beyond a doubt, the extent to 
“ which it virould have attained, had it been leff 
“ to its free, and natural operation.” 

These two opinions, cither involve a direct con- 
tradiction, or lead to a fallacious inference ; for, if. 
{he trade has flourished under restraints, it, surely, 
£oes not follow that it shall decay, if these restraints 
are not removed ?. 

ir - * ‘ 

With regard to what is afterwards asserted, if 
would be satisfactory were we informed, how the 
trade of India can fall into €C other hands/' as long 
as wc continue masters of the country, giving it 
laws, and having the complete command of all its 
resources ? To take the trade of the country from 
us, would therefore imply its total conquest. 

RESOLUTION TENTH. 

“ That the danger supposed to arise from excess 
“ of speculation, at the commencement of an open 
“ commerce with India, is altogether imaginary, 

* 4 * * 

“ because. 
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< c because, the enterprize of individuals is uniform 

f f ly circumscribed by tlieir means , and success ; be?* 

$ 

fC cause, any evil of this nature, is temporary, and 
checks itself, and, because, the very worst that 
can occur, in the event of the abandonment of 
the trade by. the public, would bo, that matters 
“ again, would return to their present state/* 

Experience justifies our saying, that the evils 
of excess in speculating to a new country, are not 
t€ imaginary/* Such is the eagerness for a new 
market, among British traders, and however sur- 
prising it may seem, it is certain that there are many 
people who are guided, in their commercial specu- 
lations, by the proceedings of others,, and, without 
having information on which they can depend, trust 
to appearances, to reports, to vague opinions and 
conjectures, and from carrying into execution tlieir 
ill-digested plans, interfere with those who set out 
on sound principles and with accurate intelligence. 
The markets are thus filled, not only with goods 
unfit for the demaud, but also, with such as are fit* 
the latter however, in .quantity so far beyond the 

possibility of consumption, that, whether the goods 

! 

are suitable fur the market, or not, the event is the 


same. 
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same. Many instances, fatal to the interests of our 
merchants, and manufacturers, might be brought 
forward to prove this. But the recent one, which 
occurred in South' America, were, of itself, we 
think, sufficient to convince us, that, if this spirit of 
adventure, does not belong exclusively, to every 
individual of the commercial body, there are still 
many of that class, who are ready to dart at ev^ry 
market of this description. It is enough that the 
object be new, to be desirable; Ships are imme- 
diately fitted out, and dispatched to these unknowq 
regions. They arrive, and the bubble bursts. The 
disappointed speculators — those who had informa- 
tion, and those who had none — are now on a par. — - 
They are involved in the same inextricable difficult 
ties. 

It will, no doubt, be remarked, that this account 
cannot apply to India, which is not a new country. 
If however, we except a very small number, the 
British nation are, certainly, as little acquainted 
with India as they are with Kamskatka. It is ge- 
nerally imagined in Britain, that, because India is a 
Country of vast extent, containing an immense num- 
ber qf inhabitants, it must necessarily, be a field for 

an 
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an cxUijLordinarv consumption of our commodities. ' 
Those who hold such opinions, do not consider tiiat- 

India is well supplied with its own artizans, who can 

#■ 

produce, almost every article fit for the comfort or 
convenience of life. If we except the Company's 
outward-bound cargoes, articles of luxury are 
those, chief!}', required for India,— but these arc 
imported, not for the demand of the natives, but for 
the supply of the Europeans resident in the country, 
— a fact which will sufficiently account for' the limit* 
cd quantity of British commodities consumed, com- 
pared to what might, under the existence of a diffe- 
rent order of things, be expected to take place in 
an immense extent of populated territory. It can- 
not be urged, that by degrees, the people will ac- ' 
quire a taste for our manufactures, and thus be in- 
duced to a more general use of them. The poverty/ 
of the great mass of the population entirely excludes 
them, and the habits and religious prejudices,.^ as 
well as the confined sphere of the wants of every 
class of the natives of Hindustan, will, for ever, be. 
a bar to the realization of such an . event. If we- 
take into consideration also, the circunutante ,*of 
their own manufactures being particularly well 

adapted 
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. . ■> • 

adapted for the general usesof a warm climate, and 

tbat their utility-' is' no lew obvious than their cheap* 
ness, we give satisfactory reasons for the error into ' 
which those have fallen, who imagine, that a free 
trade to India would open up a new and immense 
mart for British manufactures. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow will learn with no less sur- 
prise than disappointment, that' the markets of In- 
dia for European goods are frequently overstocked, - 
and glutted to such a degree, that many individuals 
who have had long experience in the trade, who, 
besides, from their situations as commanders of the 
Company’s ships, ar« allowed a considerable quan- 
tity of tonnage free of charge, who have also the 
advantage of being on the spot themselves to su- 
perintend the sale of their goods, are yet often sub- 
jected to considerable, and, unavoidable, loss, in a 
market notoriously fluctuating.* 

That " the enterprize of individuals is cir- 
" cumscribed by their means, and success,” is no 
security against the effects of unlucky speculations : 
for without success, which, in such cases, is always 
doubtful, the means must be wanting. 

The 

• TMe it, particularly exemplified in Ihe current teaaou ISIS. 



Tmr Legislature will always endeavour, through 
the operation of salutary laws, to provide against 
evils that might lead to disastrous consequences to the 
community at large, but, their attention will be mare 
particularly directed to whatever might afFect the 
commercial, and manufacturing classes, which, be- 
ing subject, more than any other, to the influence 
of causes very remote, ami not always clearly seen, 
require the fostering hand of government to guide, 
and direct them, on general, and enlightened prin- 
ciples. To say, then, supposing the experiment to 
have been tried, €e that the worst that could occur, 
,f in the event of the abandonment of the trade by 
€C the public, would be, that matters, again, would 
€r return to their present state , 09 is treating the sub- 
ject too lightly* Dp the gentlemen of the Chamber 
of Commerce seriously think, that matters would 
revert; exactly to the state in which they were before 
the experiment was tried ? The abandonment of 
the trade by the public implies this, that a train of 
misfortunes had compelled the public to give jt upy 
or, in otlier words, that those engaged in it, had 

^ a 

suffered iu their fortunes, or, been entirely- ruined, 
by mahing the experiment. 


,F 
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If ever there was a case that demanded the inter.** 
ference of the legislature, to prevent extensive mis- 
ohief to the commercial, and manufacturing, inter*, 
•sts, it is the present. 

V 

Wire the trade to India and China entirely laid 
open, at once, an alteration so inj tidicious, would strike 
at the roots of all our old, and established, commer* 
cial relations, and probably lead to political changes 
that might ultimately shake the fabrick of our 
Empire in Asia. Such wavering policy would 
hold us up to the world as objects of ridicule. 
The error would be found out when the time for 
remedy was, already, past. After having lost, for 
ever, the ascendency which the integrity and energy, 
outlie British character had gained, in the Eastern 
world, during the long period of a century, the 
wreck of our former power would be the melancho- 
ly testimony of our folly. 

1 W® fully go along with the Chamber of Com^ 
fnerce qf Glasgow in their 

ELEVENTH RESOLUTION* 

V That at a time, when the Anti-commercial 
•' system of France, has been succe fully exerted 



** to exclude us from the continental markets— 
te when the prosecution of an expensive war renders 
** it necessary to adopt every means for augmenting 
* c the revenue, and when our existence, as a nation, 
rf depends, in a great degree, on the maintenance of 
c< our naval superiority, it has become, not only 
rf highly expedient, but, indispensably requisite, to 
fe open up every legitimate channel of trade for the 
f ‘ preservation of our commercial, maritime, and fi- 
** nanciai, interests — only, we must be cau- 
tious not to open up channels of trade that may lead 
to a deterioration of these important interests, by 
grasping at too much, and justly appreciate those 
which have been long explored, and which have 
yielded their treasures to our industry, for ages. 

• 

RESOLUTION TWELFTH. 

*' ThAt this Chamber, fiilly satisfied^ that the 
€t injury arising from any monopoly must be pro- 
y portionate to the extent of the trade thus con- 
y fined, convinced of the importance, and, even the 
cc necessity of a free intercourse with the rich, po- 
y pulous, and extensive countries in the East, as 
well those formerly acquired by the Company, 
" as those lately subdued by his Majesty's arms ; 

“ and 
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rc and dismissing the idea of all interference With 
** the territorial rights, and political privileges of 
“ the Company 

Resolved — ts That petitions to both Houses of 
9C Parliament., founded on the basis of these Reso- 
€< lutions, be immediately prepared, and presented, 
€< before the approaching discussion ; that the re* 
ee port accompanied by these Resolutions, be print* 
<c ed, and communicated, to members of both liou- 
€t ses, and transmitted to every commercial, and 
te manufacturing, town, of importance, in the Unit* 
cr ed Kingdom ; that the co-operation of the na- 
“ tion, at large, be earnestly, requested in petition* 
tc ing Parliament, to refuse the renewal of the East 
tc Company’s monopoly, and, that Messieurs 

cr &c. &c. &c. be appointed a Committee, with full 
%t powers to carry the above Resolutions into ef- 
fC feet.” 

rf That the injury arising from any monopoly 
<c must be proportionate to the extent of the trade 
<7 thus confined’/ is a sweeping, general, assertion, 
the solidity of which may be questioned ; for ex- 
perience obliges us to confess this melancholy truth, 
that commerce, under certain specific circumstances. 


cannot 



tannot be carried on but by the agency of & greai 
public establish merits the capital, and resources, 
of individuals, as well as the authority they can 
expect to acquire, in foreign nations, being too li-* 
mited, and subdivided, to cope with the difficulties,' 
disappointments, and losses, incident to a complicated 
commercial intercourse, of magnitude, with distant 
countries. — The unsuccessful experiment made by 
Oliver Cromwell, who put a stop to the trade of the 
Company, and thus gave a fair opportunity, during 
five years, to adventurers to embark in an open trade,’ 
which, however, ended most ruinously for them, 
is an eminent example, on record, of the truth of 
what wc have advanced respecting its fatal tendency. 

« — And although circumstances have, considcral^.' 
changed, since that period, yet they ccrtara^ 
have not undergone so great an alteration as to 
make a total change of system obviously, and im- 
periously, necessary, the more especially, as it is 
evident to every one, at all informed on the subject, 
that the Company's trade from Britain, to their own 
territories in India, has, in the arrangements for a 
regulated trade , long ago, lost the peculiar charac- 
teristic features of a monopoly, a term which can 
only with propriety be applied to the commerce to 

China. 
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China# 

The Company's Bengal outward-bound cargoes, 
consist generally, of iron, lead, copper, and all 
&mds of ship stores and warlike stores — woollens of 
coarse qualities, stationery for ttie public offices, 
medicines for the army, and civil stations, and other 
articles of minor consequence. The ships which 
touch at the Island of Madeira, bring out also con- 
siderable quantities of Madeira wine, for the use 
of the hospitals, and for sale. 

Thl C ompany's Bengal homeward-bound cargoes, 
consist of saltpetre, indigo, cotton wool, taw silk, 
cotton fabiicks of various kinds, silk manufactured 
goods, sugar, and spices, &c. &c.;— all these ai tides, 
t||l r e have already observed, are laid in by their own 
servants, with the exception of the indigo, which is 
bought from the manufacturers, and the whole are 
of the best qualities procurable in India. 

The outward investments of tills private trade com • 
prise a great variety of British manufactures, beer, 
•French wines, &c. brought out, chiefly, for the con* 

4 . 

sumption of the Europeans settled in the. country, 
who arc already, on the present limited sj stem, 

abundantly * 
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abundantly supplied. 

Tub homeward investments of the private trade* 
include articles mostly of the same species as those 
imported on the public account, but, generally, for 
the reasons already assigned, of a quality very infe- 
rior to that of the goods shipped from India by the 
Company. 

Now, we shall suppose, that the trade is 
laid open, by which we understand, that Bri- 
tish merchants, are allowed to fit out ships for 
India, loaded, according to their own extravagant- 
ly exaggerated ideas of the trade, and destined to 
return, under similar circumstances. — Here, then, 
is the commencement of the direct rivalship, between 
the Company, and the private merchant. the 
Company continue to send out their own supplies,' 

, which they certainly will do, and also, to send home, 
as formerly, their own cargoes, laid in under all the 
favourable circumstances above-mentioned, what 
has the private merchant gained by the opening of 
the trade ? If the private trade, outward, is already 
on a scale sufficiently extensive, for the full, and, 
often, superabundant, supply of the markets, and 
the private trade, homeward, must still be op- 
posed 
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posed by ibe trade of tbe Company! as hitherto, who 
will continue to possess peculiar! local, advantages 
in Indian from being the Sovereigns of the country, 
we may, again, ask what has tbe private merchant 
gained by the opening of the trade? If, then, the 
aggregate quantity of merchandise, and manufactur- 
ed goods, sent out, from the want of purchasers, 
could not be augmented, without glutting the mar- 
kets, and the aggregate quantity of Eastern commo- 
dities sent home, could not be extended, during tliis 
time of universal hostility, by any new measures, in 
what respect have our merchants, and manufacturers, 
at home, benefited by the trade being made free ? 
And, finally : If the present system, with some mo- 
diliditioiis, be of a nature to admit of every possible 
dcg4fe of encrease, in the event of more auspicious 
times, both in the outward, and homeward, trade, 
which is tbe opinion of tbe most competent judges, 
why should such a system be entirely done away ? 

Convinced of the importance of the subject, we 
have been led to animadvert, freely, on these ft Re- 
“ solutions/* as they promulgate opinions, which, in 
our conception of them, are detrimental to the very 
interests, they are intended to support. Coming, as 

they 
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(hey do, from a body so highly respectable as the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, and meeting the 
public eye under the plausible form of Resolutions, ar 
term which implies mature 'deliberation, the mischief 
they might produce is the more to be apprehended;* 
and especially, as they carry with them a species of 
authority very much calculatgd to impress an idea 
of truth on the minds of the uninformed, and, thus, 
lead to general dissatisfaction, and to a belief 
(in the event of Parliament deciding in favour of 
the Company) that the Legislature had disregarded 
the just claims of the mercantile, manufacturing, 
and commercial classes. 

The object of these remarks is, to endeavour to 

♦ 

persuade such as may not have investigated ||ie 
subject, to doubt, at least, the validity of the as- 
sertions of the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, 
and, to suspend their judgment until they shall 
have informed themselves, when, we are persuaded, 
they will be convinced, that the reasonings of the 
** Resolutions” are merely hypothetical. 

Im the mean time, «we, willingly, believe, that the 
Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow, are actuated 
by the purest motives, and that on a further, and. 


more- 



more impartial, enquiry, into the nature, and spi- 
rit, of the commerce to the Eastern world, they will 
tee, that the total revolution they recommend, would 
lead to consequences the very reverse of those which 
have come under their contemplation. 


tun 


END. 


... i v — — , , — 

A. G. Balfour, Fiiuter* 
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The following pages are, the substance of 

* * 

several. Letter*, written in the coorse of the last 

* * 

summer, on the policy of 'renewing the* Charter 
of, the East India Company. These Letter* 

«K * 

had the good fortune, in their original shape, 
to make an impression, favourable to the view 
of the writer, on the mind of a distinguished 
Member of the House of Commons, to whom 
they were addressed; which induced a subse- 
quent request, on his part, that they might be 
communicated to the public in a connected* 
form, with some scattered note* tm certain 

^ i v ih*^ r 

heads, which appeased to sfcmd ht neo$*of 
explanation* from the loose mannejt4n l^tuch 
they were originally treated. v ^TcqueJt'w 
hattering the Autlgg? could not; withstand ; but 


iv 

lie fears lest it may have betrayed him into the 
weakness of believing, that the effect of his 
observations may be general, when all their 
influence is owing to private arid personal par- 
tiality. 
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policy op Renewing 

THE 

EAST INDIA COMPANY’S CHARTER. 

to — ; , M. P. 

Dead Sih, 

You entertain too high a notion of my 
knowledge of Indian affairs, in supposing that it may 
enable me to afford you any material, information on the 
almost inexhaustible subjects, connecting themselves 
with the renewal of the East India Company's Charter* ' 
It is true, that, like many others, I hare resided several 
years in the East, but have not brought away with me, I 
am afraid, so much local intelligence, as might be 
thought to correspond with the. length of my residenc^. 
This maybe ascribed, in some spirt, to *»y not having 
been employed in the service of the - East India Com- 
pany; a circumstance, that might have pgened to me 
various sources and opportunities, of information, which 
are closed and danied jtp the merely licked sqjourner, 

his oyvn researches. .|K^;thj^^. ( ' this h cjrcutpstaoce may 
abjidjpe the sum, and thp wbatlmflr havetp c^- 



■tunicate, it will have the advantage of flowing from a pure 
fount, uncontaminated by a suspicion of partiality or of 
prejudice. Whatsoever I possess, you have a right to 
demand— -af|£p; impart it without farther apology. 

I. entirely agree with you, .in thinking, that the 
question of the renewal of the Charter is agitated at an 
unfavourable season, and under circumstances most in- 
opportune. The confined state of our external commer- 
cial relations, from the political situation of Europe, 
and consequent mercantile distress, hare made our ma- 
nufacturers and inercliauts most anxious for the disco- 
very of available openings for trade, and naturally jealous 
of every species of exclusion; It is not to be wondered, 
then, from the known operation of individual inte- 
rest, that men should look to their supposed imme- 
diate good, rather than to more remote advantage, by 
seeking tbe extension of the trade to India, with the ex- 
pectation of gain to themselves, though it should be at 
tbe hazard of the safe course, in which it has been 
hitherto conducted, and of the national benefits derived 
from it. Hie interests and passions set in motion by 
the influence of these exciting causes, have been, unad- 
visedly, and certainly unintentionally, aggravated by a 
general, and loose declaration of an official organ, giving 
Colour and countenance to the clamour, universally 
raised, for a free and open trade. ' 

' 1 shall not stay to enquire into the motives of Mi- 
t&rtsrs, whatever they may be, whether proceeding out of 
liige potitical considerations, personal or party relations, 
or offi&al apprehensions, that have led them to declare 
In favour of the public pretension to the participation of 
the Indian trade: I lament, only, that such declaration 
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has been unfortunately made, and in so vmreservedand 
unqualified a manner ; without any explanation' of the 
policy inducing it, or the Objects it has in view. 
Without a developement of this nature, public may 
form, as it is- to be feared they iiave done, erroneous and 
extravagant notions, tliat Ministers never me&nt to raise, 
and may not be permitted to realize ; but which, when 
once indulged, it will be difficult to repel by reason, or 
.subdue by authority. - 

There is, apparently, a wide and sensible difference 
between the expectations of the mercantile world and 
the intentions of Ministers, so far as they are expressed, 
as to the meditated extension of the triple to India. 
Each of these, opposed parties agree in principle, though 
they differ 'in degree, aa to the participation of com* 
merce, to which the public ought to he admitted) within 
the chartered' limits of the Company: and neither of 
them' wish to interfere, it seeiqs, with the territorial pos- 
sessions, or with the establishments, civil or military, 
by which they are governed and protected* The latter 
■ they would leave untouched ; so that a commercial in- 
tercourse, more or less, be permitted with them, and with 
other friendly local' states, with i n the circle of the; Com- 
pany’s boundaries'# So that the- simple question, whether 
.the Charter shall be renewed or not,, is not likely to 
arise for discussion, or, if it do, it -will not seemingly 
<. encounter- any contrariety of judgment. .- It is deter- 
mined, on all sides, that it be renewed, though with cer- 
tain modifications, according to’ the, different conclusions 
of men, as to the latitude or quality, of itam. . 

I congratulate you - and -the House most sincerely, 

that yon are not again exposed to any difficulties and 

1 a 2 
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embarrassments about the principles of government, 
adapted, or supposed to be adapted, to the British Indian 
possessions — ;|p the power to be lodged in the hands of 
those exercuflg the chief authorities, or the manner of 
using it. These, as we hear of no material intended 
regulations, may generally be understood as standing on 
a sate and fair footing ; free from the reproach of arbi- 
trary rule on the one hand, and of oppression on the 
other. The revolution of the public sentiment in this 
respect, even in a time of general ferment, is not less 
complimentary to the national justice, than it is honour- 
able to the East India Company; who, by a wise policy, 
in awarding a most ample provision to their publio 
functionaries, have removed the temptation to offence, 
and have secured the fidelity of those in trust, by raising, 
in every well-constituted mind in their service, so ge- 
neral an abhorrence of abuse, as to render the practice 
of it dangerous, and consequently rare. Thus, from the 
acknowledged melioration of the administration of the 
powers of government, and improvement in the condi- 
tion of the native subjects of India, no nice and per- 
plexing considerations will present themselves, that 
might have a tendency to shake the established rule, 
together with the very foundation of our eastern acqui- 
sitions; and, eventually, by the change and shifting of 
power, from known to unknown hands, might endanger 
and overturn the hitherto equipoised parts of our own 
original and happy constitution. 

But though this evil be removed by time and fortu- 
nate occurrences out of the way of the Legislature, while 
dcvisiiig Or fixing a future government far dur eastern 
possessions, it* deliberations wifl not W unembarrassed 
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by evils of another sort,, which the times and circum- 
stances have engendered. . If the Legislature be not- called 
upon to protect the rights and Interests of a distant and 
foreign people, it will - be importuned mkh a loud and 
boisterous clamour, .arising opt of iuM^gicwy .pretensions 
and grievances, at its very door, lienee the evil escaped, 
may be more than counterbalanced by the evil super- 
added. - 

It would seem to require extraordinary prudence to 
.moderate the public expectation, stirred and animated a> 
•it is at this time by public feeling; and jraepre especially 
.as that feeling has unexpectedly received a .stimulant, 
where some would have looked for a corrective or check. 
Whether Ministers, from a .want of confidence in tlieir 
yet untried strength, or from a desire of conciliating 
the public mind to their initiatory measures, at first incon- 
siderately gave way to the popular .pretensions, it is not 
necessary to examine, nor material in the issue. They 
have since had time to reconsider their act, and what is 
.still better for . their ministerial reputation, and, perhaps, 
existence, they have bad an opportunity, by absolution 
of Parliament in the interim, of placing their power on 
a more ascertained,, if pot on a more pennanent footing, 
if they have the wisdom and the courage to adopt a 
course congenial to their station, to act on their owu 
policy, unswayed by the ciy of the giddy crowd bn the 
.one hand, or powerful solicitation on the other, Sjuch a 
conduct is more open to their adoption, from the circum- 
stance, which for another purpose has .been, condemned, 
that, though they hay b pledgedfbepiaelyes to admit the 
< public to the participation of the Indian trade, they have 
<aot bound themselves to any precise plan, by which it is 
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to! be regulated, or the exact extent to which it is to he 
carried. All that * the Board - of Controul, speaking for 
Ministers, have at present declared, is, that the public 
shall be admilgjed, by the new Charter, - to sliare in the 
trade, with the single, exception of China, within the 
limits hitherto reserved to the exclusive commerce of 
die East India Company. This concession, however, is 
not absolute, but circumscribed by terms, to be hereafter 
-discussed and adjusted by the Legislature, in contem- 
plation of the rights of the -Company, already in pos- 
session of the entire trade, and the indispensable means 
of prosecuting it. There is a safe interval for re- 
pentance, which, if Ministers do not embrace the benefit 
of for thenwelves, it is to be hoped, that the Legislature 
will employ, in carefully and cautiously examining their 
questionable policy. 

Whatever the views of administration may be, it is yet 
to be learnt, what remote, advantages are to be expected 
from the intended modification of the Company's Charter, 
for the prospect of present good they profess to disregard 
themselves; and to discourage in others;*; Hie -Public, 

Observe what Lord OltkiUe ssy^ on thistotyect, in his Letter 
. ef the Slit of. March, t8i*. , 

■ . “ Yon will do me the justice to recollect, that in all oar discus- 

sions on this subject both recently, and tin termer occasions, the 
admission of Ike ships of merchants In this iountry info the trade of 
-Indio, In eoncnrrence with- those cfthe : Company, has never .been 
ntfed as a measure, from which much inujnediate benefit would, in 
Ujy.opwion, be derived, either to the country, ox to the individuals 
who might embark intbe speculation ; sad I am certainly hot with, 
dpt considerable apprehension, that, at teait, on the ‘first ojiehin$ of 
the < trade, mb pnbfic espectaflon, a» -to the British tettitertet {a 
Jodin.aflbidloiaw eon;ideral»le. oatte fm British , w* oufactaret, 
fteyosd the amount ef oar present exports, may be disappointed.* 
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on the other hand, under -the influence of, a . partial 
patronage, demand a full, free and unbounded enjoy* 
ment, as of natural night, of all the branches of Indian 
Commerce. They look at India, without reflecting on the 
length and nature of our intercourse with it, as a vacant 
soil— open to the cultivation . of ..every adventurer, , who 
shall think fit to cultivate.it— a productive, -rich field, to 
which they have a right, equally with the Company, in com* 
mow parcenage j and hence they set up a loud, undaunted 
cry, as if it had never been before urged and silenced, 
against monopoly. and usurpation. . , 

You, who. are not - unacquainted with Parliamentary 
History, must know, that" Mojtopom” has beenthecon- 
stant warboop against the Company, for more than two 
centuries, so often as., the renewal of their Charter has 
fallen under, discussion; and that it has always keen .put 
down, as often as it lias been raised, by the voice of 
reason and sober sense, > It has gained additional strength 
of late, by the added vociferation of political specu- 
latists, who in an indiscriminate zeal, would confound, 
without distinction, the Company’s peculiar and qualified 
privileges, in a. common condemnation with ordinary 
monopolies; which are and ever qs$st be odunis. This 
would seem to make it necessary, that I should endeavour 
to get rid, in timing of this reproachful and disparaging 
cry, .which, however it may apply to common cases, can- 
not attach, in my. humhla apprehension, tn the regulated 
monopoly of the East India Company. This will lead 
to the consideration, on which, 1 shall but slightly toupl^, 
of the History of the Company’s' Trade. 

\ ■ ■ ■ Taking, it for gr&nted that yqu are informed, as mat^ 
ten of notoriety and’Mstory, of the circunutaneqs ;«# 
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the rise and progress of the British Commercial Inter- 
course with the East, 1 shall treat veiy generally of facts, 
though I may indulge lather more particularly in ap- 
parent inferences from them. 

*' It would seem sufficient to assert, that for nearly 
two centuries, a state of commerce has been main- 
tained between this country and India, mote or less in 
degree, according to the varying conditions of mercantile 
adventure from the genius of distinct intermediate aeras. 
The commerce with tliat distant clitue, from its first 
commencement through all its gradation*, has required, 
from its very nature, a larger capital, than individuals 
could be expected to furnish, for advancing its requisite 
ends. At the earliest date, so long ago as the reign of 
Edward the 6th, we have to notice the association of 
noblemen, merchants, and manufacturers, for prosecuting 
a trade with India, through the medium of a joint-stock 
company: And this it may be said, with a temporary 
deviation in the time of the protectorate, which was soon 
abandoned, has been considered as the only safe way in 
which such a commerce is manageable. The large ves- 
sels, suitable to the voyage, the outfit and incidental ex- 
peaces, the value of the cargo, the great internment 
distance between the two countries, the consequent long 
duration of the different stages of »the adventure, the 
numerous means, domestic as well as foreign, absolutely 
necessary for conducting it, proved, flora the beginning, 
the impracticability of carrying on the trade on the 
single capital of individuals. 

It was also felt, in the very infancy of the inter- 
coutfe, from rival nations, (the Portuguese and the 
Patch) being already embarked id rite same speculation. 
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and from tlieir having obtained a local establishment, 
that it would be necessary, in order to keep up a com- 
mercial connection with the then' newly-discovered world, 
free from interruption, to establish certain mercantile 
depdts, and factories, on the coasts of the Indian Seas. 
These were requisite, as well for the primary purpose of 
refreshment to our ships, as for giving security and per- 
manency to our commerce, by expediting, through the 
mediate agency of persons on the spot, the disposal of 
the outward cargo, and the provision of the homeward re- 
turns. 

Little time elapsed, from the first settlement of this 
nature, before it was discovered that further means were 
essential, in fortifications on shore, and armed vessels 
afloat, to protect the opening trade, from the seifish arts 
and practices, and, in many instances, tike open and 
daring attacks of foreign, contending adventurers. It will 
be unnecessary to recapitulate the various impediments, 
arising naturally out of the undertaking itself, or opposed 
by adverse interests, disturbing and hazarding its suc- 
cess, that baffled the early efforts of the first Indian en- 
terprises. The detail would only present a disgusting 
account of piratical and murderous events, that shock 
and shame humanity, and conkl scarcely have been tole- 
rated by any civilized country, if thev had not happened 
at sttch a distance, as to defeat any immediate controul, 
and if they had uot been of such atrocious ness,. n9 to he 
difficult even of belief. It’ will be enough to remark, that 
the necessity of such defensive establishments called for 
an increased capital, and led, as a matter of course, to 
larger mercantile associations. The nation was not p re* 
pared, either from its little regard to commercial pur- 
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the advantages of which wcic not sufficiently un- 
derstood, or from its naval powci, such at it was at this 
interval, to put forth its arm to piotcct the glowing trade. 
The discovery of tliia new source of commercial tidies, 
the prosecution and the defence of it, in all its parts, 
was, for these reasons, abandoned by the state to the 
enterprise of associated individuals. At their own cost, 
their own hazard, and for their own benefit mainly, but 
relatively for the public good, it was permitted to them, 
with broader or more coufined principles, correspondent 
with the temper of the times, to institute foreign fac- 
tories, and to defend them by military out-works. 

Local establishments necessarily involved the new 
settlers, through a community of interests, in the con- 
cerns of the neighbouring nations, and more especially 
of that from which they were allowed a permissive right 
of habitation; and this communion, operating with 
other natural causes, had a tendency to engage them in 
mutual defensive obligations, and subsequently in ofien- 
sive league, with the surrounding states. These, with 
other concurring circumstances, connecting themselves 
with similar establishments, founded by the adventurers 
of other nations, and the consequences they superin- 
duced, led, in process of time, to institutions of a more 
warlike and determined character, which changed the 
pure principle of the original design, and converted it, 
from a .mere commercial speculation, into a political 
scheme, partaking more of a national character, than of 
a mercantile transaction; This second and mixed state 
of Indian commerce required a still further increase of 
pecuniary resources, fitted to the complex exigencies of 
the new situation, not only denfending a more extended 
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capital to supply them, but new concessions on the pdit 
of the Government, and renunciations on the part of the 
Public, to Induce reasonable mCn to proceed on so vast, 
so fluctuating^ and so perilous a plan. 

Successive Charters are granted by successive Kings, 
stamping the persons engaged in this commerce with a 
perpetual corporate capacity ; bestowing on them an ex- 
clusive privilege of local trade ; arming them with a. 
power to acquire and possess foreign dominions; to 
erect forts ; to raise armies ; to make peace and war, so 
that it affected not Christian Princes ; with all the com- 
mon and distinguishing incidents of sovereignty/ 1 These 
encouragements, that mark the second sera of the Com- 
pany's history, were> given by degrees, within the inclu- 
sive reigns of Queen Elizabeth and William the Third, 
and induced the East India Company to erect factories 
at almost every convenient place of trade, washed by the 
Indian seas. The different monarchs recognised in the 
Charters, from time to time granted by them, the prin- 
ciple of ajoint-Btock and exclusive trade, as adapted to 
a commercial intercourse with so distant and so pecu- 
liar a country. 

Hie slight change introduced in the reigns of James 
and Charles, though affecting the original and pre- 
viously established Company, did not vary materially 
the principle just asserted; Indian commerce being 
•till treated as an exclusive commerce, from which 
the nation at large was shut out — although certain 
favourites were let into the enjojfment of it, by the 
grace of the respective Sovereigns. The only direct 
aberration from the principle of exclusion, as before 
remarked, took place ih the time -of Cromwell, aide 
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free trade was, in consequence, indulged and pursued-; 
bat this foiling in its intended objects and operation, and 
being found to be- practically inconvemeut and unwise* 
Was soon after relinquished, when things were restored 
to their original state; and the Protector, though a 
favourer of innovation, became, on conviction, the fol- 
lower .and imitator, of- the policy of his predecessors in 
power, by granting an exclusive Charter, with extensive 
xnd' liberal -endowments. 

AH the Princes, within foe period in reference* 
treated the East India Company with espeeial favour—* 
stimulated them to exertions in the prosecution of their 
foreign -objects— and one of them -affected to treat 
them as sovereigns having a distinct rule, independent 
of the parent state; refusing to take any cognisance of 
their acts, or to redress alleged injuries to -foreign courts, 
arising out of them ; referring the foreign stales to seek 
their remedy at the immediate hands of .the Company.* 
In addition to this -extraordinary mark, of royal cour- 
tesy and - delicacy, the East India Company received 
a more solid instance . of. attention from Charles the 

' '• There b an eminent dattmwe-ef'tfifo, atamoeh later period, 
■whieli oecarred in settling tbe -preUmin vioa of the Treaty of/Patis— 
anil whidiis noticed by Mr, M»cpherson, in bis -valuable History of 
European Commerce with India, page l!H?. To the French Minister’s 
requisition foe the restoration of certain territories; taken from' the 
French by the -East India Company, tbt 'British Minister i» slated to 
bare mode die following explicit dedOfpthm and reply :~- 
. , “ Respecting those territorial scqnititions the English East India 
* €bhipany have made in' Asia, every disprite relati ve thereto most be 
*■ »et(ted r by thai Company;- the Ct item of “Eegborffcaviny ao right, to 
mterfemin What Wodw wlito be t^%»bantl exthttive, property of 
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Second, in the cession and. alienation to them, in perpe- 
tuity, as absolute lords and proprietors, of the valuable 
Island of Bombay; a practical comment on the capacity 
of the Company to enjoy foreign territory, according to 
the principle of their Charter, by the cession of local 
sovereigns. This recognition it may be well to keep in 
mind throughout the observations that Z have subse- 
quently to offer. . 

I have forborne to notice the various and fluctuating 
fortune, which attended these different stages of the 
Indian trade — the changes ofc capital required iu the 
‘prosecution of it — the occasional interruption it expe- 
rienced from foreign states, that only served to 
invigorate its course, and the opposition it intermediately 
encountered from the British public, which somewhat 
impeded its march, but finally rendered it more firm and 
Steady. Foreign rivalry, through the powerful medium 
of joint and consolidated' companies, demonstrated the 
necessity of an organised and embodied resistance* — and 
this, in the progress of things, became so clear and ob- 
vious to the meanest' judgment, as ^-countervail the 
pretences set up, at different intervals, by interested indi- 
viduals, for altering the course and conduct of the en- 
terprise, by throwiug it open to the nation at large. 

It has been my endeavour to trace generally the 
principle and process of Indian commerce, to the period 
at which it ia now arrived, without troubling yon with 
more historical circumstances than are strictly requisite 
to elucidate my statements, and to sustain the inferences 
drawn from them. I H$s not,- therefore, ‘delayed you by 
accounts of die particular profit and .lon of the Com- 
pany at certain periods* oftheir -adveiiturei-nor of ‘the 
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direct and indirect benefit accruing to the nation at 
large, from the manner in which it was conducted. 
-What I have hitherto had in viewj is, -to demonstrate, 
that commerce with India, from the beginning, could 
not be carried on and maintained, from the inherent 
nature of. it, as well as from the relative state of things> 
at the time at which it Was first attempted, by any other 
. medium than of an exclusive Company : that it was of 
necessity a' monopoly: that anyotiier course of trade, 
which depended on single efforts and individual caprice, 
which might be assumed»and laid down at pleasure, was 
not calculated to-the object : that at the very outset; — it 
required strong and concentrated means to force the 
introduction of it: — that it needed a methodised and 
increasing support in its progress/ which neither indivi- 
dual exertions, nor resources, nor humours, were capable 
of administering : — that these could only be supplied, 
constantly kept up, and systematically . directed, by a 
large and wealthy association, acting by their’ Directors, 
under their joint consent, and not on the particular po- 
licy and interests of separate private persons, which, 
drawing distinct ways, would have induced endless dis- 
traction, instead of one great and uniform end : that a 
variety of statesmen had recognised, from time to time, 
the - principle .of exclusive trade, as applicable to our 
intercourse with India, and as indispensable to the 
management of . it:— that successive Kings, acting 
on their counsel, bad- favoured the. principle recom- 
mended 5 and in forth aranceof the pblicy-whieh.it 
dictates, had condescended, »ev4k to delegate their prin- 
cipal prerogatives, and suffered them, without jealousy, 
to be exercised (a straDge and' novel experiment) by a 
subject-body : that such prerogatives were at all times 
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considered necessary io be communicated for the success- 
ful issue of the adventure, and, demanding an entirety 
in the use, could not have been' placed in the hands of 
separate parties, however respectable they might have 
been, without producing as changeable a rule, as there 
were persons to exercise it : that there was no reason 
to repent of the principle at first laid down, for the go- 
vernment of the Indian Trade — nor was there any devi- 
ation from it, except in a particular instance, and fora 
short space, and in an innovating age : and such tempo- 
rary and occasional departure, so far from lessening the 
authority of the principle * acted on, confirmed, by its 
miserable success, or, rather, by its utter failure, the 
.superiority, if not the sole fitness, of the policy, origi- 
nally adopted, to the administration of our nflairs with 
the East. ' - 

Hie first trade to India was carried on, as it has been 
shewn, by die means of a monopoly ; depending on the 
will and authority of the crown. Neither the country, 
nor the crown itself, except perhaps in private presents 
and gratuities, and those of no great amount, derived 
any pecuniary compensation, within the periods de- 
scribed, for the abandonment, if the expression be war- 
rantable, of our Indian Commerce to an exclusive com- 
pany. There was nothing in point of fact'to abandon. 
The foundation of trade was to beiaid ; to. be built upon 
as opportunities offered j and to be finally established by 
resources and exertions, that could only be afforded by 
an extensive body of men. The nation at large could 
not expect to find more advantage from this, than any 
other species of commerce, prosecuted from its shares, 
and it did not certainly. derive J^9S. - Even in the earliest 
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days the Indian Trade was made subservient to die general v 
interests of the country, by affording a vent for several 
exportable staple articles,* and an opportunity for the im- 
portation of others of the most vital political import- 
ance.f 

In proportion as the trade opened itself, it, in the 
same degree, demanded fresh energies and increasing 
capital; not productive, in the usual routine of com- 
merce, but to be laid out, to a large amount, in dead, or 
slowly-yielding stock — in purchasing and providing the fa- 
cilities, nay even the indispensable necessaries, the instru- 
ments, the very implements, as it were, in factories and 
forts, for sustaining its first footing and gradual progress. 
This capital was eagerly furnished, and in a way most 
advantageous to the country. It was not-taken from on# 
branch of commerce to be diverted to another — by the 
successful use of which little could possibly be added to the 
, stock of the whole; but it was more than half subscribed 
by persons, who, from station, profession, and sex, could 
not personally engage, in trade ; and, strange as it appears, 
by the subjects of other powers; all and every. one of 
these, however foreign their habits and their relations, 
were made to assist in the success of an enterprise, purely 
national, and exclusively British. At the present hour, 
the funds, Ota which this trade is carried on, bear thi9* 
originally distinctive feature. ; ■ 

The successful application of these funds, to the nur- 
ture of our Indian Trade, bad .advanced and matured it, 
at the instant contemplated ; so that it had gained an in- 
troduction every where, where it might be thought dev 

• 0 tSattp«tre,&c. 



Sirabie to introduce it — so wide and expanded an es- 
tablishment, with so multifarious and so large an ex- 
penditure attached to it— that it became an imperious 
inatter-of prudence, with those embarked in the adven- 
ture, whether it should be pursued, to its possible extent 
on the precarious tenure by which it was then held* The 
magnitude of the capital employed, with well-grounded 
doubts of the efficacy of the Royal Charter, for securing 
and continuing the future advantages of exclusive trade, 
which began now to be generally expressed, made the 
East India Company desirous of obtaining the consent of 
Parliament, in confirmation of their preexisting charter; 
which promised, when obtained, to put their possession 
On a more safe and lasting foundation, and to create a 
third grand and coveted sera in their constitution; 

The first Parliamentary sanction of the Com* 
pahy’s privileges occurred shortly after the Revolution; 
and whatever stability or other advantages it might be 
Supposed to realise to the Company, it had undoubtedly 
the effect, from that time to the present, of keeping it 
under constant parliamentary controul, and under perpe- 
tual contribution. 

I shall pass over the short history of the new and.rivat 
Company, created by the 9th and 10th of William the 
lip, oil the consideration of a publk£loan of |yo millions 
ofmoney — the failure of its objects— and the great na* 
tumid, as well as private mischief* produced by it; which 

• Tbit vu occasioned by exfcespfve exportation! of Bullion and Mer- 
chandize; die latter of which, owing to thogtotof the Market, could 
hot find purctaaier* abnmd*-attd by eo|uaUy extravagant importation* 
of Indian Manufacturea-Ho the rain of ear own .Arttoam and Manu- 
facturer*— The act een«Ut ntt j t dho.U!iy Company, patted toward* the 

*4 ' ' ’ " - 
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the Legislature, that had occasioned it, was almost, on the 
instant, supplicated to remedy, and which, ended in . 
bringing back the commerce into its first and simple 
channel, by leading, in a sense of mutual advantage, to 
the incorporation of the old and new Company, at the 
beginning of the reign ' of Queen Anne; which Com- 
pany, so united, has continued ever since, by virtue of 
repeated Charters, and various Acts of Parliament, to 
carry on the exclusive Commerce to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope. ^ 

It would be beyond the present purpose to go into an 
enumeration of the particular times, at which the exclu- 
sive privileges of the United Company have been con- 
firmed, by Charter and Acts of Parliament, from the 
time of Queen Anne to the present reign ; or the sums 
of money that have been absolutely'given, or temporarily 
lent to the country at a small rate of interest, or without 
interest at all, in consideration of the renewal of them ; or 
to trace, with any minute care, the relinquishment, on 
the part of the Company, of direct claims on the country, 
or the advantages rendered by it, by the sacrifice of die 
Company's interests, under parliamentary stipulations^ 
to the paramount interests of the State. It would seem 
sufficient ’to shew, that within, the present reign only, 
the Comfany has contributed to the exigencies ofUie 
State, either in cash payments, or contributions scarcely 
less direct, the large aggregate amount of 5,135,3 19l.*r 

, * \ 1 ; . ' "t, . 

ent of the Session 1698—and was repealed In the spring of 1700, bp t 
tine Uth and 1 2th of William tbettld. 

•See the printed paper (No. tr)sebmittedby fa Crart of Directors * 
to the {’resident of the Board of Contron}. Appendix!). 
the ptjpenrespec ting the negotiation 1 , die. Blank and JPtury. 
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Within the interval/ immediately noticed, the' Charter 
Iras confirmed by express Act of Parliament, uot less 
than three times ; and on every occasion of renewal, the 
privileges of the Company have undergone an exact and 
severe investigation. It were impossible that any more 
v close scrutiny could be had into the merits of any system, 
both in regard to principle, operation, and effects, than 
was instituted in the years 1783-4, and afterwards m 
the year 1793, with respect to the Indian system, as then 
in application to the administration of our eastern affairs. 
The Indian Bills of Mr. Fox aud Mr. Pitt are fresh in 
recollection, and tend, in their memorable result, to 
prove, that however the two great authors of them m<ght 
differ on other points, they entertained one and the same 
opinion, as evidenced by their respective bills, that a re- 
gulated monopoly, as established thicugh the instru- 
mentality of the East India Company, is alone suited to 
our Eastern Commerce. These enlightened and rival 
statesmen bad not to form a judgment on hasty or 
visionary dam, but on experimental grounds, from the 
view of a large and discovered principle, in its broad and 
direct use, for a long series of years. However distinct 
and wide from each other, the notions of these eminent 
politicians might be, on the capacity of the Executive 
Body < of the East India Company, for the distiiaige of 
the delegated functions of sovereignty, with due effect to 
the subjects placed under its guardianship and govern- 
ment, they neither of them doubted its competency 
for maintaining the Commercial relations created by 
Charter, and confirmatory acts of the legislature; much 
less doubted they the wisdom, policy, at justice, on 
which the exclusive' privileges, favoured by the crown 

c g 
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and the legislature, were at first conferred, end tiki* 
mately secured. They perceived, as every discerning eye 
must see, the necessity, in the first stage of the British In- 
dianintercouise,for united capital and united efforts, to fight 
and combat against the intrigue and force of commercial 
adversaries in the territory, the seat of the intended enter- 
prise s nor eould they foil to observe, what more extended 
and more conjoint aids would be required, in a further 
advanced stage, for securing the footing which should be 
adversely won from the opponents of the adventure. Every 
Parliamentary provision, made in the progressive advance 
of the tiade, during the third sera, the Company and the 
Public could not but contemplate as an approbation, 
on mature reflection and experience, of the principle on 
which the trade was conducted, and of its adequacy 
to its end. 

The virtue of the Parliamentary sanction was 
seen in its immediate effects, now observable to 
all. It had given the authority of the state to the grant of 
the Crown— it had bestowed a seeming permanency on 
the grant, by the frequent renewal of it, and had sanc- 
tioned the exercise of the rights which it conveyed by 
numbeiless formal recognitions. Under the faith and en- 
couragement of these acts the Company enlarged their 
views j they contented not themselves with a mere Elding 
place, but surrounded it with a circumjacent domain ; pur- 
chased or ceded out of grace by the local proprietors. A 
fixed interest in the soil entailed on the Company, not 
only the defence of their own territorial possessions, bat 
called on them to contribute to rim aid of the Princes, 
from whom they derived their lands. The latter service 
obtained new cessions 1 these increasing in value and coo- 
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sequence, began to demand protection, and hence fol- 
lowed the erection of foi tresses, and the constitution of 
regular tioops. The growing importance of the Com- 
pany's territorial establishments inflamed the enmity of 
foreign colonists and settlers, and more especially of the 
Fie neb. As the latter could not make, from national con- 
siderations, direct and open war upon the English, in these 
their foreign possessions, they contrived, by busy intrigue, 
to stir up animosities, or excite pretensions in the neigh- 
bouring Potentates, that could not fail to engage the 
rival European Adventurers on distinct sides of the con- 
troveisy to which they wejre calculated to lead. The fiuit 
or effect of this policy disappointed the views of those who 
conceived it. Though it Berred to plunge the Company in 
unbounded temporary expense, and diverted their capi- 
tal from the puiposes of trade, it tended to increase their 
influence^ by direct territorial acquisitions, and to raise 
their credit by an impression, which it afforded an oppor- 
tunity of making, of their constancy and courage. Local 
strife and waifare induced local alliances — and their na- 
tural consequences were a partition of spoil and of con- 
quest. These called foith, in rime, constant military 
establishments and large standing armies ; partaking, a# 
cucnmstances demanded, of a mixed nature and form, 
AriMic, as well as European; the former, from the num- 
bers neater hand, being, at all times, the main ingrediept 
of which the armies were composed. The military ardour 
end spijit of the British soldiery communicated a part of 
its character to the native troops embodied with them in 
the same ranks; and, by their joint and well-directed force, 
the Company succeeded in a variety of struggles, which 
it is not aebessary to specify, against foreign European 
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powers. In conjunction with native states, both in indirect 
hostility, and in open and legitimate contest, distinguish- 
ed by all the features of public and national warfare. In 
none of these conflicts, numerous as they were, had the 
Company recourse to the patent state, either frn pecuniary 
resources, or for military succour, save in the form of a 
stipendiary or subsidised assistance, and that, considering 
the scope of their own military establishments, to a com- 
patatively small extent* In some late instances, at the 
meridian of the Company's power, they have themselves 
returned the partial boon which they had received, not 
only with interest, bat with generosity unpaiallelcd and 
unrequited,* in Contributing with their proper and pe- 
culiar force, to the pure enterprises of the state, in de- 
feating the ambitious purposes of the national enemy, and 
reducing or destroying his possessions. 

Passing lightly over the annals of the East India Com- 
pany, from the date of the Pailiamentaiy confirmation of 
its privileges, as well as the acts that have rendered them 
distinguished, I would direct your consideration to the 
effects alone, to which It led. 

It had the immediate tendency of encouraging the 
East India Company, under the prospect of a more regu- 
lar and continued possession, to step beyond the 
boundaries, ascribed to their factories, and, in a favour- 
able turn of circumstances, to exceed the narrow confines 

•The expedition to Egypt is in proof of this, ns is also the reduction 
Of the French, and Dutch, and Danish settlements on the ^Peninsula : 
ihe capture of Ceylon, hind the Dutch settlements, particularly Jav* 
nnd its dependencies, to the eastward, and Mauritius and Bourbon, the 
last possessions of France and her allies to the east of the Cape. The 
expenses of the captures are not yet folly paid to the Company ; 
and some of them, with shame 1 fe it mentioned, ait unhandsomely 
Mid ungenerously disputed. 
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of 'trade, to found an empire of its own ; containing with- 
in it not only the first and necessary means, but present- 
ing the very field and source of commerce itself. It had 
changed a mere casual domicile, into a fixed and esta- 
' blished dominion : it had converted a permissive trade 
into an absolute independent. commerce. By making k 
an end, instead of a mean, it had reduced commerce, 
which was a principal, into the quality of as accessary, or 
subordinate incidentorconsequeace. In the course of this re- 
markable and unavoidable revolution, the agents or instru- 
ments were raised, as well as the ends themselves. Instead 
of private, undistinguished adventurers, prosecuting their 
simple, mercantile speculation, within a circumscribed 
limit; with a few straggling ships afloat; with a handful 
of civil servants on shore ; and with a restricted purse; we 
have to witness the elevation of the East India Company 
to the proud rank of sovereigns; the conversion of their 
scanty shipping, into a powerful fleet, giving direct em- 
ployment to 8000 seamen, and about 1400 Commanders 
and Officecs; the constitution of a mere compting-housc 
appendage into three extensive establishments of enlight- 
ened civil servants; a military force, locally created, 
vying almost in strength and numbers with our national 
armies ;* a Territory, reduced into quiet and peaceable 
possession, more than co-extensive with the Mother 
Country, with -a population,' quadruple ia number to the 
subjects of the parent state; with a Revenue of fifteen 
millions annually; with a capital, or credit, actually ayaU- 


• The Company* armies at the three principal presidencies consti- 
tute a body of 140,000 men, commanded by upwards of 3000 European 
■o$ceia. * 
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able, and employed on these grand and commanding ob- 
jects, exceeding fifty-one millions sterling.* 

These are the plain, direct, and discernible lesults to 
tire East India Company itself, from the excicisc of 
die exclusive privileges peimitted to it ; nor is the bene- 
ficial effect to the state less essential, though, probably. 
Slot so striking or appaient. 

The state has had the good fortune to reap, almost 
in diiect contribution, dining the existing reign only, 
above five millions ot monty.f It lias a secuiity for 
participating, ( accoiding to legislative provision, after 
the Indian territorial, and other authorised debts are 
discharged, and the model ate legal interest on the Com- 
pany’s capital defrayed, more largely even than the 
Company itself, in the surplus revenue of its tcuitorics. 
So that, if in future times, moic income shall be col- 
lected than is sufficient lor the exigencies explained, 
it will go not into the coffers of the Company, but into 
the public treasury. In the mean time, it has substan- 
tially and solidly profited, in the export of the staple 
articles and the manufactures of the country, to the 
amount of more than one million per annum jJ and ii) 

* Bow this capital is emplpyed, and of what it consists, U distinctly 
ptatfd in the Papers primed for the information of the p top net orb of 
j£ast India stock. Vide, Paper* Respecting the Negotiation, fyc. pages 
S3, 66, The amount specifically devoted to the Indian and Chin*} 
trade, la not less fiian 91,000,0001. See Page 144 of the same Papas. 

t The actual amount of contributions from the Cast India Company 
to Government, between the years 1768 to 1811, was 5, 135, Slid, 
Tide, Papers respecting the Negotiation, page 57. 

$ The average export of woollens, (always a losing trade) is 
1,199,9181. All other export articles together, do not exceed the 
annual average value of 853,9381. See Sage 196 of the Supplement 
to the 4th Report of the Select Committee of the House of Common* 
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the imports of foreign produce, in customs and excise, 
pmitting smaller considerations., it has received from the 
Company’s hands more than four millions sterling an- 
nually.* The country at this moment possesses three regi- 
pients of well disciplined troops, maintained entirely at 
the expense of the Company, for its internal defence ; and 
several thousands! of the British population, more 
easily conjectured than to be computed, are constantly 
kept and employed in the domestic establishments of 
the Company, or from the influence and demands of its 
trade, not only from being burthensomc to the stale, but 
are rendered instrumental to its good. 

If such the origin and effects of the exclusive pri- 
vileges pf the East India Company, it is not to be won- 
dered that statesmen, like Mr. Fox or Mr. Pitt, though 
bold enough in tlieir political conceptions, should not 
venture to trench upon them, so as to affect the one or 
the other materially. It is left for other times to demand 
another policy; and for other statesmen to meditate a 
change in our established Indian relations. 

yVith what justice the popular outcry is raised against 
the Ea$t India Company’s monopoly, as it is called, and 
with what reason it is seemingly regarded by the present 
race of statesmen, may be learnt from the brief pre- 
ceding account of the history of the affairs of the East 
India Company. Wha$ is there, it may be asked, iu 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, as explained, that 
should subject them to the snmje common odium, in 
which comma# monopolies are wont to be holden 1 

• The duties in customs sail excite amounted in tlie year, ceding 
yn January tail, to^S|3,4e$l. Sec Page 57 of the Papers respecting 
the Negotiation, dec. dec. 

' t These are stated, In a moderate estimate, at 30,000 persona. 
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Were fhe Company’s privileges, in their foundation, or 
• present expanse, granted as a boon from the crown, at 
the expense of the nation at large ? This I take to be 
the leading circumstance, exciting hatred against mono- 
polies in general. Is this feature to he found in the 
exclusive privileges of the Company ? Did the crown 
take any thing valuable from the common possession, to 
throw it with a lavish bounty into the lap of the East 
India Company ? This has never even been asserted. 
What, in point of fact, had the crown to give ? A naked 
right to trade with a scarcely discovered world — a hare 
permission to seek a commercial footing, by its own 
device, in a strange land. If the mercantile body of the 
community be restrained from competition in the new 
adventure, and has ever since been restrained, it is out 
of the ordinary care of the state towards its common 
members, in exercising a discretion belonging to it, 
in controlling all public acts, which may interfere with 
the public interests. The trade of the state, as all other 
its concernments, is alike submitted to the government 
of the state. It must be regarded, not as it may 
simply affect the commercial part of the community, 
but as it may touch the great body of the nation. If 
the latter interest require that the trade be conducted 
hy a part of the mercantile body, instead of the whole, 
the less must be given up to the greater interest, the 
society of merchants, to the society at large. But what 
is fit at one season, in consultation of the general good, 
.may, under other circumstances and tiroes, bo directly 
opposite. It might be right, at first, to conduct the 
Indian trade upon an exclusive principle, but after it 
had obtained a certain stability and maturity, it might be 
thoqght wise to alter the course and manner of it. This, 
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however, would be the care of succeeding governments, as. 
times or circumstances should appear to be ripe for the 
alteration : and if no change has been introduced, the 
necessity of it, itmny be supposed, has not hitherto been 
apparent. But as it was thcjduty of preceding periods 
to take care for themselves, so it may be deemed to -be 
the duty of the present day, to guard its own peculiar 
interests ; and in the exercise of this office, it is die 
fashion of the passing hour to condemn, not only tire 
universal principle of monopoly, as applicable to general 
trade, but the modified and regulated application of the 
principle to the exclusive and long approved Commerce 
of the East India Company. 

I have already shewn, that the strong feature which 
pervades monopolies generally, disfiguring and rendering 
them repulsive, is not to be found on the face of the 
Company's qualified monopoly. It will be my endeavour 
to shew, in a few words, that it differs as much in its 
■ordinary, as it does in its primary and distinguishing 
-feature. 

It is the property of monopoly to act on a pure selfish 
principle— to acquire for itself — keep all things to itself— 
to suffer no participation. Now, from the first to the last, 
-in every intermediate stage, the public has been constl-* 
toted, if not a nominal, a real and substantial partner, 
not in the losses indeed, but in. all the benefits, be they 
what they might, of the Company's commercial pro- 
ceedings. Not a ship has traversed die Indian seas, at 
any period of the adventure, but some price has been 
paid by the Company, either in the shape of compulsory 
exports, or stipulated returns, or in hard gold, for the 
license or privilege* of soiling. The full gaittof any 
adventure bos not been permitted to Sow in a natural 
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-direction, into the pockets of the East India Company, 
bat has been impounded^ as it were, beyond a limited 
amount, in the hands of the Company's executive, and 
subjected to the controul and will of the state. The 
Company, from the very outfit of its trade, has not been 
permitted to draw to the extent of the present and iuune* 
diate profits deducible from it, but has been obliged to 
apply the mesne produce to increase the capital of tirade, 
or to enlarge or fortify the sphere of it. All its extra 
accumulations in commerce have in this way been 
exhausted and applied, in the purchase, improvement, and 
defence of its territorial possessions, to many times tiro 
amount of the productive commercial capital. Even 
large sums, equal to a national revenue, have been bor- 
rowed and added to such gains, to eke out what was 
wanting to complete this necessary work ;* which was to 
sescue our Eastern .commerce from a state of uncertain 
dependence on foreign powers, and place it on the sura 
basis of independent absolute tenure; to change an unre- 
duced right, held in common with every people on the 
face of tire universe, into anr unqualified and private pos- 
session. In the annexation, even of the extensive terri- 
torial possessions, which are how added to, and indeed 
form the very foundation on which our Eastern com- 
merce is erected, the state has contrived to render them 
as well as the commerce itself, contiibu table beyond a cer- 
tain bound to the services of the community. The Com- 
pany, instead of pursuing a monopoly, then, as it is 

* Itmtutnotbepreaumed front t hie expression* that the Company 
always -considered the extension of territory a* necessary, or desirable ; 
for they have often, formally snd sincerely protested against it, in op- 
position to the policy end acts qf their locoj Governments. It is not 
requisite to ebquire>hcther the Company Or ttdthvenihiMitt WCte 
fight far ah, or any particular instance. 
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improperly termed, has been following a joint adven- 
ture, ju which the nation has at all times shared' the 
benefit, without being at any time liable to loss:, or, 
rather, the Company has been the instrument or agent 
for carrying on a lucrative commerce for . the public, 
without any capital of the public at risk, and without any 
trouble of management. Where then is the sense and 
signification in the cry of monopoly, as respects the 
East India Company? If there be any establishment 
more strictly free from the demerits of a common mono- 
poly, it is the very establishment under contemplation. 
In any view, the most unfavourable for the Company, in 
which it can be taken, it is a purchased privilege at a 
given price, fixed by the legislature. The Company 
has not been indulged with any gratuity whatever, at 
tlie expense of the public. The latter, surely, cannot 
let out the soil for hire, and set up a pretence to cultivate 
it on its own account. 

But it may. be said, that the country has not made a 
conveyance of the Indian trade to the Company, in 
•-perpetuity, but solely for a term of years : that such term 
is now on the eve of expiration, when the leased rights 
will revert to the public, to be .again let out or holdcn, 
at the public discretion, in its own hands. 

There can be no doubt, it is presumed, of the authority 
ef the state to resume its own grant ; though abundant 
doubts may be rationally entertained of the prudence, 
under-existing circumstances, of such a resumption. It 
will not he forgotten, in considering the propriety of 
renewing or resuming the grant, what has been collate- 
rally and lawfully acquired by the Company in the 
; interim, independent of the mere exclusive right of 
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itself of a distinct capacity, not only co-extensive with 
the term of the grant of the exclusive privilege of 
trade, bat a perpetual capacity, unlimited in extent, and 
unfettered in the enjoyment, of purchasing and acquiring 
Lmds. In the lawful exercise of this capacity, it has 
actually possessed itself of vast and valuable provinces 
and principalities, in which the most desirable branches 
of the Indian trade are cultivated, and are capable 
almost exclusively of cultivation : these stretch along the 
whole range of the sea-coast, from the Ganges, through 
all the intermediate territory, with one solitary exception, 
to the Persian Gulph, running in a transverse direction 
many hundred miles into the interior of the Indian 
Peninsula. 

- Besides the capacity to take and enjoy fands, the 
Company Has a further privilege, equally as large and' 
unbounded, of a corporate character, also, to prosecute 
its commercial speculations on a joint stock capital and 
in an aggregate body. The actual possession of these 
rights, of an indissoluble nature, separable and divisable 
from the right of the mere exclusive privilege of trade, 
which is temporary only ; which 1 may be exercised by the 1 
Company, whether the latter privilege be continued er 
withheld, and which, if -exercised, must make an open 
hade of less relative value ; is a circumstance that must 
force itself on the notice of -the legislature, if it have not a 
direct influence on its deliberation, when it comes to the 
consideration of the policy of annulling, or extending the. 
Company -s’ -Charter. 

It wiling he, a§ at first, a Question, whether the 
instmmentaBtyofa reg&latefi Company, or an' open 
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competition, be best adapted to the maintenance of a 
commercial intercourse with India. Tilings have under- 
gone an entire and radical change since that question 
arose. There is not now, as then, a new commerce to 
establish. The trade is in a mature state, and incapable, 
in the most sanguine minds, of much, if any addition. 
It is in the possession, principally, in the •proprietary pos- 
session of persons, not to be thence wrested, unless by a 
species of violence, who first prosecuted and have inva- 
riably cultivated it j whose efforts have created, and made 
it what it is. 

The Indian trade ,tbcn, cannot be resigned, it mi-y 
be said, into the bands of the public, as it was originally 
leased out. It Was delivered as a whole, but with a 
privilege to the Company, confirmed from time to time, 
to appropriate that , which must necessarily tend in- its 
consequences, to ' the appropriation of more or less, as 
it might be found convenient, of the commerce ; i. c. the 
thing granted, inasmuch as it should depend, as uudoubt- 
edly it does, on local or territorial sovereignty. Not only 
the privilege itself, but all the instruments and facilities 
to the enjoyment of it were granted, to push the privilege 
to its greatest possible, extent. • Territories, new sources 
of revenue and of trade, have in consequence been con- 
quered and appropriated, . under the eye and approbation 
of the governing power of the state, and with the means, 
standing armies and sovereign authority, placed, wisely 
or otherwise need not now b,e examined, but actually- 
placed in the bands of th? Company. These territorial 
-acquisitions, as it has been before observed, have 
exhausted, either directly; or in their consequence,, the 
greater pari of the coatmcrcjal profits of the East India. 
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Comply, and have engaged their credit to ah almosi 
incredible amount, in the hope of rendering them, id 
the probable and natural 'event of things,- so many 
certain, if not new provinces of commerce, to. be ait 
ultimate reward to their exertions, in any adverse conclu- 
sion being put to their exclusive trade. In any other 
consideration, than that these were an absolute un tangible 
property, in any and all events, it would be impossible 
to account for, or justify the proceedings of the Com- 
. pany, on the ground of prudence or common sense.- 
, In the letter and spirit of the Company's Charters, and 
the'statntes affording them their sanction, the right of 
acquiring and possessing territory, and of holding it in 
perpetual enjoyment, is written, in too clear a cha- 
racter to be susceptive of misconception.' If they were 
not intelligible in themselves, the. conduct and acts of all 
parties concerned, are decisively in favour of the con-* 
stroction immediately stated. He Company in every 
.territorial acquisition, whether obtained by conquest or 
. cession, from any of the Asiatic unchristian .princes, 
against and with, whom the, unlimited power of making 
war and peace is delegated by tbe crown to the Company, 
has invariably assumed to itself the conquered or ceded 
Countries, without any qualification whatever; whether 
- acquired by the sole instrumentality of its own armies, 
or in union or conjunction with the King's forces- No 
participation has been claimed at any time, either on 
behalf, of the crown or tbepeople, in a single appro-* 
pt^jSwi of this nature. The crown has not reserved to 
* of iateffereoee, iqno trfher cajo,. 

#f transitory, property. 
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own military retainers : nor has it laid claim to one sign 
of superiority, however small, over the native people, 
that have passed, with the territory, under the government 
of the East India Company. Over these, as over the 
territory itself, the Company have been left in the entire 
and unqualified sovereignty,/ and' have exercised it 
without question or interruption, and have in consequence 
involved itself in all the wide and multiplied expenditure, 
attendant on the military and civil establishments, 
adapted to the sovereignty over a great people. It would 
seem* impossible to disconnect the idea of permanency 
from rights, and the undisputed and undisturbed exercise 
of them, such as those* I have just described; for it 
would be necessary only to advert to the effects that 
must spring from an opposite consideration of them, in 
the changes and accidents to which they would perpe- < 
tually give rise, to discountenance a supposition that 
they could ever ' have been intended for a transient or 
temporary use. * ' 

There arc those who might contend, in contemplating 
the privileges granted by the crown, and sanctioned by 
legislative enactments ; the unrestrained use and enjoy- 
ment of them ; the events to which they have led ; the 
important consequences which they have induced ; the 
filth that they have inspired in the Company; tile 
resulting responsibilities they hbvfc' involved; the great 
relative and reciprocal 'obligations and dirties they have 
raised, both as regards the Company, nnd unnumbered 
millions of native subjects : there are those, I repeat. 
Who might argue for the iridefeasibilit^ of rights, which, 
if dissolved, or dissoluble, ntjght thrbw so many, W- 
iatporiant, and such wnffieting Interests into uncertainty 
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and confusion. I have not been led, however, into the 
general observations just offered, to lay the foundation 
for an argument of this extent. 1 do not mean to ques- 
tion here,- or any where, the omnipotence of Parliament 
to annul those powers, which it has itself served in some 
sort to create, or to deny pr withhold the means by which 
alone they can . be hereafter retained. I know too well 
how much the interests of the Company, and the general 
interests of the state are intermixed and depend upon 
one another, to contemplate any separation but on a 
good understanding, if not in mutual consent. > But I 
have dwelt more on this particular subject, than I might 
otherwise have been disposed to do,, from the undisguised 
pretensions of the public, every where avowed, uuder the 
ill-directed -notions of the day, to leap at once into the 
inmost recesses of the Company’s possessions, and into, 
a common and unceremonious participation of those 
advantages, which have been produced and maintained 
by its private exertions, and its proper means. As if at the 
termination of the Company's Charter (could a notion 
so wild and extravagant enter into the head of any 
sober or reflecting being?) the whole community, the 
sum and total of the English population, the rabble 
many, and the refined few, for all or none succeed to the- 
contemplated vacant possession, should be indiscrimi- 
nately let loose, without any preliminary provision, or 
precautionary measure, on the wide regions of Asia} 
to affright toe natives in their homes; to beard the 
Company in their dominion; to disturb .them in their 
possessions ; to elbowthem in their pursuits.; and . to- 
disptrte and contend with diem for the ground on which, 
they stood. There is ap jpeiMcia^..lu>weycr wild baft 
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scheme of Indian policy, ltowever jealous of the Com- 
pany’s privileges, and of the rights reverting to the 
public on the expiration of the charter, that can enter- 
tain a serious thought of turning.adrift on the plains of 
India, so many of the British population as shall ckuse 
to go thither j or can have any other than one opinion 
of so monstrous a proposition. Yet the advocates for a 
free trade insist on the proposal in its most .compre- 
hensive compass. 

But, though I do not contend, for it is not necessary 
to contend, for the, absolute right of the Company in their 
territorial possessions, I yet cousider that they have 
acquired such a clear and equitable interest in them, 
by permissive appropriation, long tenure, maintenance 
and preservation, as to bar the entrance of the public, 
under any pretence which the ordinary rule of justice, 
or the dictate of legitimate policy, can tend to favour. 
It would be much easier, I should conceive, to maintain 
the highest possible sense of property in such possessions, 
as the most strenuous advocates of the Company’s rights 
seem to entertain, than to argue in support of so out- 
rageous a supposition, that the British populace, as of 
mere right, without any preliminary consent, or com* 
promise, may force themselves, on the determination of 
the charter, into the Company’s Indian possessions; 
converting, with the trade itself, the local seat of it to 
their own use. There are visionaries, I am aware, in 
policy, as well as commerce^ who makeeommon league 
and war, under their respective excitements, against the 
unfortunate East -India Company ; producing a sort of 
compound hostility, that labours inote of the rancorous 
quality of a private feud, than of public aud generous 

a:2 
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warfare j but, to whatever degree of hostility the personal 
feelings and resentments of individuals may have carried 
them, I have newg heard that they have so far misled 
them, as to make them wholly blind to the elaims of the 
Company on the public consideration} although the 
nature and extent of those claims may be variously 
estimated. 

Much of the odium directed against the East India 
Company originates in a misconceived notion of their 
character, as supposed monopolists, in the vulgar accep- 
tation of the term. This presumes, that they have taken 
and retained to themselves, under an undue preference, 
what of right belongs to the general stock j and this cir- 
cumstance has had the natural effect, during the operation 
of the delusion, of arming all persons against the Com- 
pany, who shall imagine themselves injured by the sup- 
posed usurpation of tbeir rights. No common pains have 
been taken to spread tire impression, and stir tlie jealousy 
of the public mind. But the latter must ccasc, as the 
true situation of the East India Company shall become 
known. 

I have shewn, and I hope satisfactorily, that the charge 
of monopoly, in the common sense and understanding^^ 
fhe word, is not imputable to the East India Company ; 
that, although the privilege of exclusive trade has been 
granted to them, it has not beenawardedon any principle 
of favouritism, but but of A particular policy, which has 
been supposed* by the constituted authorities, and the 
representatives of the people, * to he sitate applicable to 
opr Eas^ern Commerce : that such poficy has opt heeu 
acted on, ^ithopt respect; tp" the pu^lip. Interests;. that 
these have been attended to ip as. direct s pmfterj a# was- 
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consistent with the views of such policy ; that in prac- 
tice or effect, the policy has beerj productive of the bene- 
fits generally expected of it, though it may have disap- 
pointed and defeated the views of a certain class of sub- 
jects, who, looking only to their own interest, contradis- 
tinguished from the Company’s, may have lost sight of 
the larger object, the public weal, which stands on a 
principle distinct from either, though reconcileable, in 
fact, with the good of both. Whatever the differences of 
the opposed parties may be, whatever remedies they are 
capable of, and whatever consequences they may in- 
duce, it will not be forgotten in the Parliamentaiy discus- 
sion, now fast approaching, in considering the merits 
of each, that there is a third party to be regarded, more 
interesting than the other two. Much is to be recon- 
ciled between the great lwdy of the Merchants and Ma- 
nufacturers of the United Kingdom aud the £ast India 
Company, but more between these two warring and con- 
flicting interests, and the couutiy at large. 

It will be for Parliament in its general wisdom, and ge- 
neral controul, to interpose in, and moderate these adverse 
pretensions. It is already called upon by the East India Com- 
pany, to determine its future functious and the character 
it shall bear in the administration of our Eastern Aflairs. 
It will be for Parliament to decide, whether the whole 
system of our Indian Government shall be recast, for the 
sake of favouring a speculative policy, or whether it shall be 
retaiped in its primitive shape and spirit, with such easy, 
practical alterations as may be found'necessary, from the 
change of times and circumstances. 

TheCompanyhaveat least a title of long undisturbed 
possession, and of repeated recognition; a ground,tenable 
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against all claimants, who cannot discover a better title. 
Before it can be dispossessed of what it holds, it will be 
incumbent on those, who wish to oust the Company from 
its possessory rights, to shew a preferable title. They 
must succeed, too, if they ever do succeed, by the strength 
of their own claims, not by the slander of the Company's 
pretensions. It will be in vain for them to aim at the 
delusion of the House of Commons, by exhausting all 
the arguments, that speculative minds have raised against 
monopolies, their unfavourable bearing on public im- 
provements, and their unfitness, compared with indivi- 
dual exertions, to the due extension of commerce. The 
answers to these objections may be found, not only in 
the peculiarity of the Company’s monopoly, the particular 
nature of its objects, and the limited extent of it, but in 
the sanction it lias received from the appiobation of so 
many authorities, and from the test of long experiment. 

If, however, the arguments against the Company’s 
exclusive trade presented themselves for the first time, 
they are not so authoritative as to repel all question. It 
may be true, that the country would derive greater bene- 
fit from the pursuit of an open, ordinary commerce, by 
the exertion of the whole community, in separate and 
individual enterprise, than by the industry of any given 
number of persons in a joint capacity. It may be true, 
that the very nature of joint trade excludes die idea of 
that thrift and ceconomy, which is practised by single 
adventurers } and that it holds not out that constant 
Stimulus, in the shape of sole and direct profits, to' the 
furtherance of every separate mercantile scheme. That 
it may be hepee expected, that an individual will be more 
active and inquisitive, a Company more indolent and 
careless ; that the one will create mercantile objects j 
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while the other may neglect those which are present to 
their hands. But giving due Weight to every one of these 
suggestions, they decide nothing in -the instance to which 
they are applied. 

The Indian trade, (from the first moment it was 
pursued, to the present hour, could not be considered as 
un ordinary trade, nor could it be followed in the or.- 
-dinary course. Obstacles Were opposed to it* both at -the 
-beginning, and in its whole progress, that called for 
more general exertions and for larger 'Capital than indi- 
viduals could supply. The trade, even at its ma- 
turity, is of a limited and delicate kind’; and though 
-it might possibly have been enlarged by the commercial 
-zeal and enterprizc of individuals, it also might liavebeen 
-endangered by the 6sme means. Eagerness and excess 
-of zeal -might have crushed % commerce, in its birth', 
which -is admitted on all sides to be of a puny and curi- 
ous texture. The trade of India, like all great under- 
takings, depended for success, on -a regular and orderly 
prosecution of it, not on a sadden and instantaneous im- 
pulse ; more on perseverance, than immediate force. 
Individual zeal, directed by individual interest, and act- 
ing on its own principle,' looks only to its own good, -is 
Abated by every disappointment, and. overwhelmed by 
the defeat of its adventure: let it be ever so prosperous, 
it aims butat asi ogle object— -it begins and ends with itself. ' 
The views, on the contrary, of an united body of Mer- 
chants, such as ithe East India Company, are more large 
and combined— the spirit which is* called • into exercise is 
. of the same .kind ; it is hot to be raised- or disconcerted 
by any one event, for it pursues it$‘ ends,' not by fits and 
starts, but by, organised and systematic means; in its 
success it is not elated into extraordinary speculations ; 
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in adversity, as its losses are divisible and shared, it falls 
not into despondence or despair ; it looks not for imme- 
diate, but ultimate gain ; and therefore does not antici- 
pate it, on. any single necessity or occasion, but patiently 
awaits it as a conclusion of the whole. If one would 
seem to be more active, the other is more patient and 
enduring ; if one be more adventurous, the other is more 
secure. If the one may achieve more individual gain— 
the other, it may be inferred, from the stability of its un- 
dertakings, may more promote the interests and the 
service of the state. 

Not wishing to dwell on the obvious advantages, 
which a Joint Stock Compauy must possess, over insulated 
adventurers, in a slow and distant trade, requiring a large 
capita], and growing expense, I shall labour not to esta- 
blish a position, which would seem sufficiently self- 
evident ; that if the East India Company has some disqua- 
lifying properties inherent ip its constitution, in common 
with other joint companies, for prosecuting the trade with 
India, it has at least some qualifications of its own, that 
have tended to facilitate our early commercial intercourse 
with that country; have maintained and .preserved it in 
its progress, and have brought it to its present per- 
fection, whatever that may be. It has presumption and 
prescription in its favpur, and is not to be defeated by op- 
* posite presumptions, carrying with them neither age, ex- 
perience, nor authority. 

. . ■ They who seek the overthrow of the Company’s privi- 
leges, must. prove, that' they do not answer the .ends for 
which they were granted ; or that those ends would be 
more largely advanced by « different disposition of 
things; or, in other' words, that the interests of the 
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country are not consulted, ns originally intended, in tile 
mode of carrying on the commerce with India, through 
the medium of the Company ; but would be beneficially 
increased, by throwing open the doors of the trade to the 
general body of its merchants. 

The first or negative position need not be -examined. 
It is from its nature incapable of proof. If the latter 
or affirmative proposition be established, it would seem ne- 
cessarily to include what is predicated in the first. If the 
trade to India be capable of increase, in any considerable 
degree, so as to render it important in a national point of 
view, by the admission of the mercantile community to 
the participation of it, it would seem to follow, that the 
interests of the country are not served, as suggested, by 
suffering the trade to remain exclusively in the hands of 
the East India Company. There are, however, other 
great and leading considerations, involved in the proposi- 
tion, that I have touched upon elsewhere, which are 
hot to be overlooked, but which I wish not to repeat, being 
anxious to proceed to the examination of the question^ 
whether the public interests are likely to be increased and 
sustained, as it is asserted, by an open and indiscriminate, 
instead . of a restricted and regulated trade. 

It will be the business of those, who wish to drive the 
Company from its possessions, td shew to the conviction 
of the House of Commons, ere it can sanction any ma- 
terial innovation, that the British Asiatio dominions may 
be made more useful and profitable to the parent state, 
than under the exclusive 'Government, political as well, 
as commercial, but more especially the latter, of the 
East India Company. ( It is theirs to prove, an indispen- 
sable task, that our eastern commerce is now depressed^ 
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admits of extension, and would be extended on other prin- 
ciples of management : that the great body of our manu- , 
facturcrs and merchants wi>uld be benefited, and the 
public revenue consequently augmented, proportionately 
with the success of their efforts, in extending tire scope of 
trade. 

I am free to confess, that if the opposers of the Com- 
pany's charter should succeed in establishing, these vari- 
ous grounds, there could be no serious denial of the 
right,respectiog still theCompany’s separateacquirements, 
for which they principally and strenuously contend. But 
ns the consequence would be so serious to the Company, 
and tire country itself, the conclusions insisted on will be 
investigated, in all their relations, as thoroughly as tire facts 
and premises from winch they are supposed to bededucibte. 
An the stale arguments against monopolies— all the noVtrl 
speculations arising out of loose, undefined principles— 
the laws and maxims of general political economy, wiH 
be regarded only, as they shall be found to adapt them- 
selves to the object, on which they are supposed to bear. 
They may be truisms in general application, hut un- 
founded and fallacious in reference to the particular case. 

- The commerce with India, say they who are advocates 
for. a free trade, is fruitful end inexhaustible in its-objects, 
and immeasurable in extent. It affords a wide field for 

► ’ * t * 

the exportation of our manufactures, a most valuable and 
never-failing return of native local produce, and the exr 
changeable works of art, which would lead, if properly 
mahaged, to the encouragement of our mechapicg and 
artisans, in the sale of their superabundant store, and id 
the supply of materials for fresh and future labour— a 
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consequent employment for the capital and exertion of 
cur merchants, with all the resulting national benefits 
’ following and flowing in natural -course : that this com- 
merce, if rightly understood, has not been adequately main- 
tained by theEast India Company; that neither its capacity, 
capital, nor constitution, is calculated to embrace a com- 
merce of such variety and magnitude ; that it has, there-, 
fore, been neglected, or not sufficiently cultivated, .and 
suffered to remain a waste, even at a season of unparal- 
leled commercial distress, when our manufacturers and 
merchants are drooping and decaying for the want of op- 
portunities of exercising their particular callings. 

Hie latter melancholy circumstance has had an undue 
Operation, it is tp be feaTed, on the public mind, in Its 
view of our existing eastern commerce. The temporary 
sufferings of the manufacturing and mercantile interests,., 
appear to have excited a jealousy against a branch of com- 
merce, which is least of all affected by the causes, that have 
diminished fora while our other mercantile outlets and re- 
Sources;' and to have given an importance, an ideal,, note 
real consequence 'to it, which never has, and never can 
belong to it. * Hence it hhs been heightened in a fanciful 
degree, to the eyes of those, who covet, and sunk, in the 
' same proportion, and under ,the same influence, in the 
hand which possesses k. 

The truth is, as is shewn by the well known and au- 
thenticated history of British Indian coihmerce, that, 
with however an extensive track' of county it Is main- 
tained, and with however numerous a population It com- 
municates, it hits been of secondary or little value, as a 
trade of export; in which' quality it is particularly 
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respected, in the extraordinary notions, now entertained 
of it. * 

The Indian trade, in its incipient state, was almost ' 
entirely cairied on by the medium of bullion, which is 
no iqconsidetable ingredient in its support, in its present 
more perfect condition. By the subsequent cate and 
policy of the Legislature, by the correspondent attention 
of the East India Company, and, moreover, by the fa- 
vourable form of its constitution, that could submit to 
such a sacrifice, the naturally-limited outward commerce 
has been extended, at the sole expence of the Company, 

• The fact is established, beyond all controversy, in the genuine his- 
toxy of Indian commeiee, submitted by the Select Committee of the 
Court of Director, and annexed to the Supplement to the Fourth 
Heport of the Committee of the House of Commons, on the Allans of the 
East India Company. The Report abundantly shews, 

u That India, under Asiatic Sovereigns, never had any capital of its 
own, applicable to European commerce/ 

“ That tiie native inhabitants never had any genius 01 inclination for 
distant enterpmes. " 

w That the* manufactures, in European demand, fcere set on foot, 
at our first intercourse with India, by money exported from Europe/ 

“ That, from the date of our territorial possessions, the private for* 
tunes of individuals, and the tribute of India, have generally furnished 
the capital for exports/ 

" That there is no capital in the hands of the natives, for the exten- 
sion of exports from India/ 

M And that file 'vent for European manofectures is limited and Inca* 
pafehe df extension, from physical, as well as moral causes/ 

* 

Eveiyoaeoftfaese positions is mode out by satisfactory evidence, 
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by a regular and large export of the first staple article 
of the country, in a fixed quantity of wrought woollens.* 
Except in the instance of unwrought metal there is no 
other branch of export, as relates to the native population 
of India, that is even worth mention. , 

The private trade of the Company’s maritime of- 
ficers need not be taken into the account j as it is con- 
fined solely to the use and consumption of British sub- 
jects, under a licensed residence in India, and for the 
most part retained in the Company’s civil and military 
service, and to a mere handful of the descendants of 
foreign Europeans, Portuguese and Dutch, thinly scat- 
tered at the different Indian Presidencies. This species 
of commerce is liable to the same consideration with 
domestic trade. It is a consumption of our own manu- 
factures by our own subjects, with little modification. 
It admits not of material increase, and in what it may be 
increased, it is iu so much a diminution of the con- 
sumption of the like manufactures a t borne. If it be 
thought that the manufactures of India may usurp or 
supply the place, in some respects, of articles of British 
workmanship, the advantage may be understood as more 
titan compensated, in the improved ability of European 

which would seem irrefragable. Vide page 16, d tyrn> of the Supple* 
meat to the Appemlix to the Fouitit Report \ and the Letter of the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company, to the 
Right Hon. R. Dundas, p. id, and onwards, of the papers respecting 
the negotiation, published by Black and Parry, octavo edition. 

* Hie annual export of woollens exceeds one million. This, 
though prescribed at first by Charter, has of late been kept up, 
at a spirit of patriotism, or in the pure bounty of the Company. 
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residents, from local t mployment aud gains, to purchase 
and consume a gi eater quantity of their own native pro- 
ducts and commodities, that will have contributed in a 
larger degree to the benefit of the mother country, by 
the circumstance and consequence of their transit to 
India, thiough the mercantile purposes which they shall 
have intermediately answered. 

What has been said of the Indian trade, as it re- 
gards our own country, is refutable to all the countries' 
and states, that have at any time engaged in it. The 
very genius and nature of the trade forbid any extent of 
exports. It is the reverse of a trade of barter, or mutu- 
ation, or exchange of commodities. The histoiy of the 
Dutch and French adventurers and companies, and of 
the more recent mcicantilc schemes of the Americans, 
Is in proof and confirmation of tiiis assertion ; which, it 
Is conceived, is not liable to any serious or specious 
question. Have the old and new worlds, who have kept 
up a commercial intercourse with India, been alike de- 
ceived In the capacity of the trade ? All equally blind to 
the discernment of their own interests in the prosecution 
of it ? Or has any fresh light, and what, broken in 
upon us from the surrounding cloud of utter aud impe- 
netrable darkness ? Yes ! a new Sun lias shone, not on 
India, but on Britain— not a natural, but a political 
light, which has discovered the darkness and the error of 
our ways. A band of political economists, rushing 
newly from the schools, have attempted to illumine our 
Ignorance, by showing us ; that, according to their philo- 
sophy, we have mistaken the very nature of the com- 
merce itself, and are most egregiously bewildered in the 
mode and principle of conducting it. That the field of 
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commerce is wide and wide enough, but that it is muted 
by the manner of cultivation. To see how their axioms 
are established, it may be necessary to observe on the 
reasoning, and the facts by which they arc suppoited. 

The chief arguments adduced in favour of the ca- 
pacity of the Indian trade, arise out of principles sup- 
jKxscd to be long established, and therefore familiar to com- 
merce in gcueral, without adverting to the dissimilitude 
of Indian commerce with that of other countries. 
Much of the fallacy in the arguments that, hare been 
offered ou the subject, has its origin in the funda- 
mental ertor of assuming, that the manners, habits, and 
wants, of the natives of India, are the same with those 
of the inhabitants of countries, with whom a closer and 
nearer interest has been maintained in the ordiuacy 
commercial course. But one might as well attempt to 
include all the wants and necessities of every people ou 
the face of the habitable world in one term and de- 
scription, and to provide for them by a single con- 
trivance, as to lay down any general rule which should 
apply invariably to all. 

There may be modes, it is true, more favourable 
than others, for facilitating and speeding the slow march 
of commerce j and these may have been so much ap- 
proved in their experiment, as to afford the grounds of 
commercial maxims j but then they all presume, what is 
not admitted here, as regards our export commerce, the 
capacity of extensive trade. Particular means may 
spread and scatter commerce where it previously exists j 
but they will not create it where it does not. 

All barter must depend, it is conceived, on the pe- 
culiarity of the parties doling together, and of their abi-< 
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ty to supply or receive in exchange the surplus produce 
and manufactures of each other. In the approximation 
of countries in climate and habits, the commerce, gene- 
rally speaking, may be supposed to he more .wide and 
complete, and in their relative distance from each other, 
iu one or other of these respects, it will be in the same 
degree conlined and imperfect. In neighbouring or contigu- 
ous countries, where tue climate is alike, and the products 
similar, and where customs vary but little, the natural 
and artificial wants must, in a great measure, be the 
same, and the mode of providing for them must gene- 
rally correspond ; each will, therefore, have to spare for 
the other, when it is wanted, more of its natural or ma- 
nufactured produce, according to its respective means, 
from some favouring circumstauce cither of soil, of 
season, or of population. Such countries, having the 
same necessities, the same means of life, the same man- 
ners, with few essential differences, will hare more to 
dispose of, that is suited to each other's use, in case of 
need. Here the articles of necessity and luxury afe 
alike convertible to the exigencies of both ; and must, 
therefore, from the accidents and inconveniences of life, 
be more generally required in exchange. Scarcely any > 
thing of superabundant production, either in growth or 
labour, but what may be turned to the good of those who 
possess, or the use of those wanting it. This applies to 
the condition of the family of European states or na- 
tions, relatively with each, other, to whom, as their 
general situation is alike, general rules may be appli- 
cable. 

With countries distant from one mother, such as 
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(ircatvBritaiq, China, ant} India j of a climate differing 
from one another, in the nature of its produce j arid of 
manners, and laws and religions, as opposite as climate ; 
it is not to he expected that they will have much to ex- 
change with each other, as fitted to each' other's use 5 
nor is there the same facility of supplying to one another 
what the necessities of each might demand. In export 
commerce, ai tides of necessity, whether primary for 
food, or secondary for convenience, will form the bulk of 
the trade. The intervening distance between the latter 
countries and oor own, and the perishable nature of 
what is assignable for the fiqod of man, precludes any 
wide interchange of the articles of the first necessity: 
others of convenience are as little transferable between 
the distinct countries as the primary ones, from the dif- 
fcience of climate and the wants to which it gives rise, 
as well as from popular manners. In addition to these 
contravening causes, are to be mentioned the jealous 
policy of the law in ope instance, and religion in the 
other, co-operating also with the unabatiug rigour of an 
unalterable law, which throw their mighty influence into 
the, scale, preponderating already, and will not suffer it 
to rise to its balance. 

The Chinese law shuts the door completely against 
foreign intercourse, no matter with wfiat view, and with 
what condescensions it may be sought. The event of 
the late national embassy is sufficiently declaratory of 
the fact. The mode, too, of carrying on t^e little com- 
merce that this extensive empire chooses to allow, 
through a narrow and distrustful wicket, and this only 
half opened, may teach one what to look for in a trade 

* 
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so conducted.* The religion and law of the Hindfts 
act in the sanpe, though not exactly in so direct and 
obvious a way. Their religion is law, and the law re- 
ligion. As the law is understood to be revealed, it will 
not submit to alteration ; but keeps the subjects of it in 
one undeviating slavery. The Hindu is the same ser- 
vile, unchanged, and unchangeable creature now, that 
he was several centuries ago ; the obedient child of the 
law, and participating of the fixed and inveterate habit 
of the parent. The influence of climate confirms and 
strengthens the arbitrary dominion of the law. These 
make and keep him a segregated being from the great 
body of his kind j fearful of, and flying from, tlic contact 
of strangers ; and refusing any, and all, direct inter- 
course. His own soil produces in abundance, and al- 
most without the trouble of culture, all that is necessary 
to his wants. The fertility 'of the soil superinduces an 
unronquerabic indolence. Religion, interposing, nar- 
rows and limits his wants, and will not permit them, in 
spite of inclination, to run into excess. His customs 
and habits are subservient to, and regulated by the law j 
instead of giving a tone and character to the law itself. 
An uniform and prescribed food satisfies his appetite, — 
a thin and unvarying garment covers him from the 
weather, — his religious ceremonies determine the quality 
of his clothes. An humble edifice shelters him from 
the change of season, and the heat of the climate re- 
quires that it should be open to the air. The nature of 

* It is unnecessary to rptik of the nature and peculiarity of the 
China trade, since it seems jiererafiy understood, that it will be left, 
with very little alteration, on its present footing. 
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the dwelling piccludes costly furniture, and the house- 
hold utensils conionn to the primitive simplicity of the 
anangement. The maintenance ot this scanty esta- 
blishment, is also admirably piovidcd for by the policy 
of the law, in the division of casts ;—a distribution, 
which induces the dependence of individuals on each 
othei, and intcgially on themselves, lor their constant 
and unfluctuating suppoit. Whether man in this con* 
dition be fitted to help and assist the commerce of a 
state of society exactly the reverse, would seem scaicely 
to admit of a question : man, too, not in a baibarous, 
but a civilised condition, endowed with, and communi- 
cating science, excicising the most curious arts, and 
capable of estimating all the ornaments of life; but 
excluded from indulgence in them, as it should seem, 
by the prescription of Ills charter. Is this a being, 
it may he asked,* who may be drawn into new lelations ? 
who may be cheated from his habits and his prejudices, 
and be taken in the toils of trade > What is the histoiy 
of our own, and of all other experiments on this sin- 
gular and cxtraordinaiy phenomenon > The Portuguese 
and Dutch have maintained a friendly understanding 
with him, it is hardly to be called a tiade, even longer 
than ourselves, and they have made as little progress as 
ourselves, in moulding him to their commercial pui- 
poses. The French, with their well-known pliancy of 
temper, and peculiar arts of colonization, have endea- 
voured, in their turn, to make a more fortunate impres- 
sion, and have experienced an equal disappointment 
with other European competitors. The American .. aho, 
-have attempted the, same thing, and with the tamo 
. JU success. The scheme, then, has not failed for want of 

• a 
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experiments or perseverance j but from fixed and im- 
mutable causes, that cannot be overcome. Not one 
of these mercantile and enteiprizing powers, in an in- 
tercourse of two centuries and a half, has been 
able to introduce into a society, constituted as is* tho- 
the slighest taste or desire, and 'the reason 
I have attempted to explain, for the articles of their 
flfespective manufactures. None of them, it is admit- 
ted, have aimed at the introduction of such a taste 
through the previous removal, as some of the advocates 
for free trade would counsel, of the prejudice of religion 
and native customs. These successive adventurers had 
seen the country aitd the people, whom they were de- 
sirous of engaging in trade, and were convinced, by their 
own eyes, of the impracticability of such an attempt; if 
they had not been before assured of the impolicy of it, 
from the known operation of causes and effects. They 
were content to go on in the smooth and beaten way — 
to wait for the dispersion of existing popular prejudices 
through the medium of commercial intercourse— not in 
the rashness and weakness of the new philosophy, to 
take prejudices by storm, and convert them in the per- 
verted order Of things, into the means instead of the 
«nd of commerce. If the adventurers failed in this their 
practice, they had at least reason and experience in their 
favour, and will take no shame for the result. 

From the failure of these repeated experiments, and 
from the nature of the European export trade with India, 
which X have endeavoured to describe, all rational specu- 
lation for. the extension of exchangeable commerce would 
seem hopeless arid at an end. ; * • 

Large and unbounded a$ the field of India, is, 
it is not a recipient for our superabundant produce ; it 
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affords no vent for our labouring export commerce, nor 
holds out any fair assurance of success to future attempts 
or to future adventurers. 

The same causes, that put a limit to our exports to 
India, would seem to interpose a barrier, equally insur- 
mountable, to tbe advance of our import trade from^at 
country. If the various produce of its soil presents cer- 
tain articles in commercial demand, they are in gencrri 
tbe common growth of other countries, nearer in point 
of position, or preferable from peculiar policy to our en- 
couragement; or tbey are of such a nature as to govern 
and prescribe their own extent^ Of the first kind are 
cotton and sugars, tbe growth of our West lndiablands 
—of the second may be mentioned indigo, and hemp, 
and indeed sugar, which would require the outlay of 
British capital to extend them beyond their present cul- 
tivation s* and of the last, spices, drugs and saltpetre, 

* They who recommend the cultivation of the Evpoit Trade fiom 
India, to a farther extent than as at present practised, by the pursuit 
of new branches of Commerce, wonlg do well to deliberate on tho 
following passage, in the Supplement to the Appendix to the Fourth 
Repoit Page 30 . 

w But the grand objection of a Commercial nature to this new Trade, 
ss that a considerable capital must be trantferred from Great Britain to 
cany U on . In one of the Papers from Bengal, it Is hypothetically 
stated, that in a few years the Export of Sugar, from that Country, 
might be raised to 100,000 tons. Doubtie&b in a vast extent of fertile 
soil, stretching from the sea almost to Delhi, it may be possible to 
carry the culture of Sggar, and various other articles, to a very great 
length; and persons, unacquainted with the circumstances of that 
Country, might imagine, from rending such & Statement, tiiat the main 
4 hmg to be done, was, only to open the door wide enough for Ex* 
portation* The fret, however, is, that four or five Millions Sterling 
from this Countrymen be frroished, tojMf frrehejfrst ta$t, and the 
transportation of that quantity of Sugar ; for Bengal has no such fund 
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certainly valuable articles, but of little bulk, and ne- 
cessarily limited in use, form the most material part 5 and 
could afford not much employment, either for our mer- 
chants or our ships. The general inapplicability of 
Indiau produce to European consumption, and the ex- 
pattee of carriage, from the circumstance of distance be- 
tween the country growing, and the country consuming 
it, will allow of the importation of few, if. any articles, 
into Europe, beyond those enumerated. 

The Manufactures of India, ih European demand, 
or adapted to Europe^ consumption, He in as narrow a 
compass as the natural produce. These arc piece-goods, 
dilutees, and muslins } articles of manufactuic common 
to European, as well as Indian states, and, thctefoic, as 
coining into competition with domestic manufacture, 
not likely to receive any preference, so as to increase the 
present demand for them. If, contrary to the obvious 
policy of the European states, these articles should be 
preferred to like articles of home manufacture, it might 
even be doubted, notwithstanding the all-dcvouriug 
dictum of political economists, whether the supply, 
from the stubborn nature of the Ilindft people, could 
be rendered commensurate with the demand. The arti- 
ficers of India, like all other casts, have their peculiar 
destination, and are so distributed and disposed, as to 
answer the views of the great system by which they ate 
governed. The Hindu constitution is a kind of pa- 
triarchal institution, by which the members are made 
to administer to the wants and conveniences of the family 

of it* own, applicable to any purfoae of that kind;, and the tame 
obKmtron moat be applied to any largo (Mention of otter **w 

ApTUJ-Et." 
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association, and their offices ate confined, as it wcie, un- 
dei the touf ot the little republic, and with an aspect puiely 
to its needs. The weavei, and every other description of 
mechanic, the farmer, the dealci, and the labourer, 
forms a distinct and separate class, bearing a relative 
propoition to one another, in respect to numbers and 
employments, which he is appointed to fulfil, and the* 
ends he is intended to $erve. Eveiy one of these has a 
maik and an indelible chaiacter im pi eased upon him, 
which cannot be eiascd. Each is doomed to labour in 
the walk allotted to him, fiom generation to geneiation. 
It is as impossible to escape from one cast to another, as 
to exchange the occupation that gives the designation and 
name to the cast, by which it is known. The skill and 
art, and laboui of one cast is not tiansferable, 
therefore, in aid and assistance of another* A great 
excess of any one ghen manufaetdie, over the piesent 
supply, cannot of consequence be expected ; not on 
account of any niggardliness of nature, iu the produce 
of materials, but from the state of man, whose hand 

* It is remaiked in a recent publication, treating incidentally on 
this subject, that the 1 tbom ot cei tain mechanics might be convei- 
tible, with propel care, to othei pursuits, than to which it u devoted 
by die unyielding law of east, and by mtani of a vers simple stra- 
tagem , which is no othei, titan b> pitsailing on some principal rarm- 
beis of the tribe id requisition, to set an example to then subordinates, 
when the work would bt done The device is certainly new, and 
cui ions enough but unfortunately the contrivance is not specified by 
which the convei won of the principals is to be effected. And until 
this very necessary operation be regaled, it may consist with common 
understanding to suppose, that the heads of casts may possibly be 
found as inveterate m their prejudices as th<ir inferiors, and maj have 
fewer inducements, proceeding on common calculation, fbjr quitting 
their asaighfed station. 
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alone can shape them into form, The condition of 
manufactures, as every thing else in this singular 
scheme of government, is fated to be statiouary. 

The value placed qp particular Artiticeis and their 
labours, and tho impossibility of supplying their place, 
is in some sort shewn by the endless differences that 
Ore known to arise among bordering states, fiom the 
reception and entertainment of the respective artists and 
mechanics of each other, which not untrequcntly ter- 
minate in extreme acts of hostility. 

Causes and circumstances, such as these, familiarly 
fenowu to those, who have any knowledge of India or 
her affairs, must keep the import trade from our Indian 
possessions, as the export commerce, on a narrow and 
unimpioveable scale. 

There are persons, however, on this side the water, 
who do not venture to dispute the facts on which the 
immediate conclusion is founded, yet scruple not to call 
in question the conclusion . itself. These affirm, that 
the limitation of the existing Indian trade, which is 
admitted, is not owing to any natural obstacle in the way 
of the trade itself, but to the manner in which it is con- 
ducted, that defies all improvement. It would be absurd, 
say they, to prouounce on the capability and value of our 
Indian commerce, from the unwise course, the confined 
Stream, in which it has been permitted to flow. Would 
you take the account, they exclaim, of the East India 
Company ; which is nothing more than a recital of mis- 
adventures, from its own mismanagement, and hs own 
incapacity for trade, as a true criterion of judging what 
the lad* 0 trade might be in the hands of other persons ? 
Then follows a tirade, a never- tiring tirade against mono- 
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poly and monopolists, as if to the condition of the Com- 
pany, and not to physical and political causes, weie 
imputable, all the defects and evils about which they 
rail. 

1 have already stated, all that is felt to be necessary to 
urge in refutation Of the piincipal allegation against the 
Company's monopoly, by shewing that it was the only 
mean devisable in the wisdom of the legislatute, for 
managing the trade of India, and had been made sub- 
servient in eteiy stage of its progress, in contradistinc- 
tion of all other monopolies, to the public benefit, which 
ever had been preferred to the particular good of the 
Company. I shall only offer, at present, a short remark 
or two, on the glaring effects of the monopoly, in the 
estimation of the impugners of the Company's Charter, 
aud then agency. 

It is argued that there is a carelessness and indolence 
in all joint stock Companies, that cheek the enterprise 
and efforts necessary forjtjie spread and establishment of 
commerce : and that there is, moreover, an extravagance 
in all their concerns, that renders their success, whatever 
that may • be, when compared with the proceedings of 
individuals, unprofitable in the issue. 

It would Seem not quite fair or equitable to consider 
the trade of the East India Company as a pure monopoly, 
or to apply those principles to it, or to reason upon it, as 
an establishment of that description. For the English 
East India Company; and, indeed, all foreign Com- 
panies of a like nature, though savouring of monopoly, 
have yet allowed, far the most part^ a private trade to 
oo- exist with their own : so that rite exertions of indivi- 
duals, and, ha respect jo the English East India -Com- 
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pany, on a somewhat extensive scale, have co-operated 
with the Company’s endeavours, but hitherto without 
any notable effect, to enlarge our Indian commerce. At 
paiticular seasons the wh^ mercantile community have 
been admitted as sharers in the speculation : at other times 
the different and distinct members of the Compatiy have 
enjoyed, and have used the liberty of separate, with their 
privilege of a combined trade ; and, at all peiiods, in 
the history of Indian commerce, the officers of the Com- 
pany’s marine, partakiug of a commercial character, 
improved by local knowledge, have been peimittcd to 
carry on, if not rival, at least congenial speculations with 
those of their employers. All these united and separate 
means have been called into use ; and, if they have 
proved unayuling, we must look to some other cause 
than indolence to account for the event. 

Such is the monopoly of the East India Company in 
practice ; and it might be inferred, and probably with 
truth, that if the public had bejn generally permitted to 
trade .with India on unlimited principles, instead of the 
calumniated monopolists, it might not have been dis- 
posed to make equal efforts, or, if disposed, might not 
have sped equally in its purpose with the East India 
Company. 

If the scheme of open trade has not yet been put 
far any length of time to the experiment, the principle 
has been sufficiently essayed and acted on, in the com- 
mercial transactions of the several officers in the Com- 
pany's naval service, to shew what it is capable of. 
Individual industry has in this way been submitted to the 
test, with all the stimulus which individual gain, or the 
hope of it, will inspire, and it§ achievements are noto- 
rious. How has it promoted the interests of the trade ? 
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How has it answered the views of individuals J These 
private adventures have been conducted oh the most 
advantageous plan ; free from the incumbrance and bur- 
then of outward and homeward fjg|g ht. no inconsiderable 
bounty, it may be thought, to liberal speculation. Yet, 
with all these appurtenances and means to boot, the 
trade of India is now, with little difference, what it was 
some centuries ago. The persons, of whom I am now 
speaking, are not strangers to cotmrteice, but have been 
schooled in it from their infancy. They are not 
foreigners by birth or habit : they jare merchants in every 
sense of the word, English merchants : they have the 
same intelligence, the same spirit, the same enterprise, 
with the most enlightened, the most liberal, and the 
most adventurous of their fellow merchants. Shall it 
be permitted to the latter to tell them that they are dolt* 
in their profession, or that they want the common 
energies which characterise the. universal body of their 
countrymen ? So far as concerns this particular class of * 
merchants, then, the spirit of individual cueigy has been 
drawn out, and its effect has been ascertained. Of the 
same materials with them, the British mercantile body is 
constituted, and from the application of the same power, 
the same operation may again be expected; it is unreason- 
able to expect any other. You may increase the scale of 
action, but the bearing of it will be the same, the degree 
alone willbe different. Iam not inclined to pass over some 
disabilities under which this description of personages la- 
bour, in relation to their ships and their masters. They are, 
it is true, directed and confined in their speculations, by 
the will of their employers, and by the destination of 
the voyage. Their endeavours are chained, as it were, to 
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the sea-coast, and the different ports of India. This, 
undoubtedly) is the feet. They have not, however, been 
fixed to an unvaried spot j but have shifted their posi- 
tion, in the circle |fe their employment, through the 
whole round of the territory, from the nearest to the 
most distant point of the Company’s possessions. Where, 
it.may.be asked, could a more eligible opening to com- 
merce afford itself, than in the very spots to which these 
officers are sent 1 At which a large body of licensedBritish 
traders,, unconnected with the East India Company, are 
also domiciled. This is the very seat, of all others, at 
which commerce may be expected to commence ; and 
whence it must diverge, in a natural channel, to Other 
parte of the Peninsula. The native inhabitants must 
be more social here, and' less disinclined to commerce, 
i than in the interior of India. Trade must flourish here, 
if it can take root any where. From the willingness of 
the soil , here, if it shpuld be found kind, we might 
* anticipate its quality in other places. 1 > 

A constant and unceasing trade has befcfimftiritained 
for more than two centuries with the sefeWnents on the 
several coasts of India, not only by the Engnsh, but other 
foreign companies, and residents, who have stocked their 
markets, as their several interests would dictate, with all 
tb&commodities that were likely to satisfy the wants, or ' 
gratify the ooquitpd teste of the natives, Who had been 
prepared for the reception of such commodities, by long 
acquaintance with, and obsecration «f, European man- 
ners, and the improved means' find luxuries of ‘their 
life. And wbat is theeventof this history? Why,— 
except® two scant artktes tbat hm been partially to- 
trodmed, the *o*tives low rejected afl our offers and 
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temptations. Is it that our proffered merchandize 'came 
not reasonably* in point of charge, to their hands ? The 
markets, it may be observed, ha$$£t times been sup- 
plied to a satiety, or over-glutted. Articles of European 
produce have often fallen on that account far below the 
prime cost, and still they have not seduced, in this most 
inviting shape, a solitary native to become a consumer of 
our commerce. 

Have our own East India Company, with all the 
foreign mercantile societies who have ever set foot in 
India, made . no enquiry, or bad no opportunity of in- 
forming themselves pf the articles which might be use- 
ful. or excliangeable in native commerce ? Or have they 
all, unaccountably, dropped down on places, wlierc the 
natives, different from the body of the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, have neither wants for foreign produce, nor 
the capacity for trade ? Should these several adventurers 
have neglected every means of personal information; a 
knowledge of this sort would have imperceptibly im- 
pressed itself, in a long and continued intercourse, by 
the discovered wants of the natives, and in the mani- 
fested desire to satisfy them. These rather, than, in- 
vitation, or the winning courtesies and arts of trade, 
form the first and most important foundation ef com- 
merce on any large field. Such adventurers cannot, 
therefore, be imsptted as wholly, igt^paa^at this day,.ef 
the commercial exigencies of IndM*H*npah le*s can they 
be supposed to have been led into any very striking error, 
as to the local situations adapted tatheir views ;. for, fall 
where they would, they, must .have lighted among men, 
the expected consumers ofAh«ra*porJ»*#f efie bad the 
same character. • 
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If therd be any people less variable than others in 
their wants, their habits, and their prejudices, it is the 
inass of the people of ; the East. When you contemplate 
the one, you lave the whole race before you. A com- 
plete family likeness pervades the entire human species. 
The natives on the coast are the same with the natives 
every where else. If the first have been able to discover 
what their own wants arc, they aie acquainted, necessa- 
rily, with the wants of their kind in the whole breadth 
and length, the square and the circumference of India. 
If the European adventurer should heedlessly overlook 
the circumstance of those wants, or omit to govern his 
speculation by them, it would not be very probable, if 
any commercial understanding or talent be presumed to 
be among the acquisitions or properties of the native, 
that he also would be guilty of the same fault, or would 
fail to benefit by the omission. Now, whatever unfit- 
ness or disinclination there may be in the native cha- 
racter to foreign commerce, there is a peculiar fitness in 
it, and a curious determination towards internal or do- 
mestic trade. A more zealous, patient, persevering, and 
economical colnmereialist than the native trader, cannot 
be imagined. Shew him the least prospect of success, 
the' slightest hope of profit, and he is to be engaged,' 
either as a principal, or a willing and active agent, in any 
and every brancbof;trade. . He is, from this very dis- 
position; I speak --from some experience, the constant 
instrument, the great and invariable promoter, of Eu- 
ropetftt' commerce. . He will buy with you — he will sell 
with you— he will do any thing, but. be. the * consumer of 
your merchandize. 

To see hbw far the native propensity to trade may 
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be carried^ it is needful only to refer to the well-known, 
incontrovertible, though scarcely credible, fact, that he 
will put on the character of a-Hcaler in European com- 
modities, not with the vain and fruitless expectation of 
selling his goods to his native brethren, for he knows 
how vain and bootless the expectation would $>e, but for 
the purpose of re-selling, what he has bought fatal Eu- 
ropeans, to Europeans— from the non-resident to the 
resident. Unis lie becomes, in the true- spirit t>f trade, 
the second-hand Vender, the retailer, and even huckster, 
of European produce to European consumers. There is 
not a settlement of Britisli India, nay, scarcely a can- 
tonment, but what exhibits one or more of these ex- 
amples of this aptitude and eagerness for trade. It may 
be added, too, that there is scarcely a bazar, or market, 
in the Peninsula, but what hangs out, in its alluring dis- 
play, to catch the eye of the passenger, the unheeded 
temptation of European manufactures. 

It will be seen,* from these notorious facts, that arts 
enough have been tried to clear and improve the way for 
the introduction of British exports : and it will not be 
doubted, that the same industrious agents, who are so 
busy and so anxious for the accomplishment of British 
objects, are equally active in the service and promotion 
of their own ; that, knowing- our demands, and .their^ 
own ability to supply them, we may allow them credit for 
drawing, under the stimulus of gain, as 'largely and 
deeply from their resources, as the resources are com*' 
petent to' answer. 

• It is only justice to the East India Company to no- 
tice, that they have not been wanting to themselves or 
to the Country, in co-operation with the spirit and energy 
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of their native subjects, in. endeavouring' to discover and 
profit by all the gifts of nature, in this her most genial 
:uid productive region, as .well as the efforts and works of 
art. The many commercial progresses, made under the 
Company's auspices, or their more immediate direction, 
throughout their old and new territorial acquisitions, 
and in the bordering countries, on every side of their 
dominions; are in proof of their desire to extend the 
confines of their commerce. The published reports and 
records of these peaceful embassies, 'afford the same 
impressive evidence of the liberality in which these 
discoveries were sought. Not a part of the vast pos- 
sessions of the Company lias been left unexplored, and 
its productive powers have been alike laid open, in a 
fearless confidence, to the naturalist, the merchant, and 
the politician. It would be difficult to point to any geo- 
graphical division of India, of which the public have 
not already an accurate and digested account of what it 
has to offer in natural bounty, or the improvement of art. 
That these various stores have not been neglected, when 
found, the most undeniable proof is afforded, in the 
fullness of the Company’s warehouses; and too con- 
vincing a memorial of the superabundance of the supply 
to European demand, is to be discovered in the stagnate 
state of its consumption. If more articles were im- 
ported, in the present posture of export commerce, what 
other end could they serve, than to increase a stock, which 
is already a burthen ? 

What is there, it may be enquired,, that has not 
been attempted to render India commercially profitable 
to Britain ? What has India t« give, that is not now 
enjoyed in- ample -provision ? What is there in the most 
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tbttgumc expectation of the most sanguine speculatist, 
that be would recommend to he adopted i 

I have not been able to collect from the most warm, 
bpposer of the Company’s Charter, the most wild pro* 
jector itt the new school of commercial policy, in What 
lie really looks for benefit from an open and free -trade. 
He talks lotidly and unweariedly of die unbounded capa- 
bilities of the soil, of the coundess numbers of its 
people, and of the immense riches which both might be 
made to yield. But however eloquent on bis general 
plan and prospect, he is absolutely mute on every sub- 
ject connected with the realisation of his scheme. He 
favours us not with any enumeration of the objects of 
his contemplated exports, or the nature and extent of 
his returns. He explains not his methods for convert- 
ing an impracticable people into the obedient instru- 
ments of his interests and his will.— -He condescends 
not to go into the tedious, intricate labyrinths of detail — - 
but takes it for granted that his proposition is irrefra- 
gable, and that nothing else is wanted, but to east down 
the barrier against European ingress into India, when all 
the flatteries of his golden dreams will be substantiated. 
It will not suit with the ardour of his temperament, to 
delay his rich harvest, until he shall have satisfied bia 
landlords, the Parliament of Great Britain,- how he 'in- 
tends to use the field and the implements, which -he is 
desirous that they should take from the Company, to 
entrust to his better' management. No task could be 
more irksome, than to ask of him,- how he means to cul- 
tivate the soil — and to what ends, even in his own ima- 
gination, it will conduce. These circumstances must be 
'taken into the serious -consideration of Parliament, 
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though they do not, unaccountably, enter into the pre- 
sent views of other parties. Zeal may be the feature of 
one ; but prudence and discretion is the distinguishing 
charaHtristic of the other. Parliament will not disturb 
the settled state of things, without knowing that the 
change, which is solicited, be for the benefit of tlie 
country; and that the benefit will be certain and con- 
stant. 

The suggestion, perhaps, of a few pertinent ques- 
tions, as to what the Reformists specifically want, and 
how they intend to compass it, would he decisive of the 
question, whether the Charter should be renewed or not; 
The East India Company might safely trust the event to' 
such a test. 

There are Quixottes in commerce as well as chi- 
valry, who would sail on a voyage of discovery, for the 
purpose of attacking and subduing monsters, not the 
indigenous inhabitants of the jungles and the forests, 
numerous enough in nature, but the creatures of a 
•clouded and fevered imagination : these disturbed minds 
-arc eager to commit themselves to the vasty deep, in 
.quest of wonderous adventures, if their friends, or the 
law, will suffer them to roam at large. Some commer- 
cial Quacks, too, not quite so mad, but fully as desperate, 
sib these self-deluded beings, would free the trade from, 
all existing obstructions, by a bold nostrum, by a “ kill 
dr cure" practice, without once bestowing a thought on 
■the organic formation, the physical imperfection of the 
body, on which they would try their powers. Ignorant 
pf general principles, narrowed in the scope of their 
enquiries, and fearlessaboutconsequences, these empyrics 
would handle, without caution, what a regular and. skilful 
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physician would tremble to touch: he is too Well 
acquainted with the history of his profession, the true 
principles of his science, and the value of his character, 
to force a remedy which has been carried as as a 
watchful and observant practice dare venture to apply, 
it ; where there is no encouraging probability of effecting 
further good, and where the prescription, if it should be 
as operative as might he desired, would be more spee* 
dily destructive, than the continuance of the evil; when 
the patient, though he might escape the disease, would 
be dispatched by the fate-disposing dose of the doctor. 
One might think, that the effect of an open trade with 
India has been sufficiently ascertained, in the instance of 
the American trade 5 though it be not exactly analogous 
to a common trade, under the conduct of the unlimited 
members of our own mercantile community. America, 
it is known, has maintained for several years a trade with 
the different coasts of India, by virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded by her with the British court, and she has yet to 
look for any considerable advantage from her exports ; 
or any addition to her importable articles from that 
country. To break the force of the inference from the 
first circumstance, it is said, that America is not, like 
England, a manufacturing country, and, therefore, has 
but few objects of export. But does she maintain no 
commercial relation with manufacturing countries, with 
which she might barter her marketable produce . in the 
Western world, in return for articles in supposed demand 
in the East ? Is there no benefit, individually or nati- 
onally, to be derived, from this compound species of 
commerce? Is not; America in the actual habit of 
resenting to this intermediate course of trade, In the 

> 2 
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export of articles of European consumption ? * If she 
confines herself solely to these, the conclusion is inevi- 
table $ that the maifcet of India is not open to any other. 
The ptpumption, arising out of the fact of her present 
imports from India, which are stated to be on a large 
scale, is mainly to be repelled by a reference to the pecu- 
liarity of the present times, and to the immediate 
restricted condition of British commerce ; as also to the 
influence of privileges enjoyed by America, originating 
in her national and neutral character ; privileges of a tom- 
pot at y nature, and answering but a temj'orary purpose. 
These circumstances afford not any ground for argument, 
either in favour of the latitude of the export or the 
import commerce of India. America lias leapt, by a 
fortuitous and fortunate state of things, into the scat of 
the East India Company ; but she fills ft only on suf- 
ferance, and must yield it up, the instant that circum- 
stances permit the resumption of it. The neutral Ame- 
rican, in the interim, dispenses, what the East India 
Company, partaking of tho quality of a belligerent, is 
not allowed to dispense ; and what the English mer- 
chant, equally with the Company, would be excluded 
- from dispensing. It would not be easy to draw an infe- 
rence, operating one way or other on the East India 
Company, that would not fall with the like pressure, be it 
more or less, on the body of British merchants. 

The American trade, proceeding, as it does, on a for- 
tunate and temporary Contingency, can decide nothing in 
consideration of the general question, of what the trade 

r 

* The Madeira, fcoacumed in India, i* chiefly imported bf Ate* 
licau*. , — 
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is susceptible, or of the policy by which it should be 
governed. The question must be determined not on 
fancied analogies, but on established facts a(& rea- 
soniugs, directly referable to the subject, and about 
which there can be bo dispute. ' ■ 

It would be insulting to your understanding to re- 
peat, what has been before remarked, on the nature and 
history of our Indian commerce} which, whatever its 
character at the beginning, at this day depends essen- 
tially, as has been shewn, on our local territorial domi- 
nion. This, from the very numerical amount of those, 
over whom it is exercised, must be taken to spring from 
the favourable opinion of the subject people of eur 
imaginary power, if not of our actual or relative force. 
Does not tlus universally admitted fact meet the enquiry 
in its teeth, and challenge a discussion by itself, preli- 
minary to an investigation into pretended popular 
rights, that the legislature has hitherto controlled ? 

The necessity of. preserving and continuing this 
empire of opinion must be apparent, even to those, 
whose ungovernable impetuosity would destroy it. How, 
it may be enquired, is this favourable impression to be 
kept up, with the introduction of the British population 
into India, bent on gain alone, and with the importation 
at the same time of all the stratagems and wiled of trade, 
calculated to insure it ? • What opinion would be enter- 
tained of the victors of the Mabomedan conquerors, the 
successors of the ancient, the rivals of the modem 
Alexander, if stooping from their state and superiority, 
they should dwindle down at once to the degree of petty, 
and squabbling shopkeepers ? Spare us the mortifying sight 
of seeing a constituent part of tlie Sovereignty of India? 
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the materials of which the whole is composed, with a 
pack or wallet on his back, traversing the country which 
he ruled, and with a paltry, pedlar-like spirit, soliciting 
the encouragement of customers, and prying for an 
opportunity of sordid profit, in a forced barter of 
unadapted and unaccommodating commodities ! If the 
outward bearing of the East India Company shall be 
thought above their mercantile condition, this, the oppo- 
site and reverse of their conduct, but the naturaj conse- 
quence of separate trade, would be as much below and 
incompatible with the condition of those, who should 
expect to maintain a rule, which is, and only can be 
sustained by opinion and reputation. 

I have submitted to you, what 1 intended from the 
beginning, a rough and general outline of the East India 
Company’s trade, and have explaihed the original pecu- 
liarity, the subsequent modifications, and the mode of 
prosecuting it ; and I have endeavoured to shew that it 
is a trade of an unique character, introduced by sin- 
gular circumstances ; not so much by the arts and 
instruments of peace, as by the power and influence of 
the sword : that it has preserved throughout the mixed 
quality with whieh it was primitively impressed : that it 
was never regarded either by statesmen or the legislature, 
as of great substantive importance, but as a relative 
good : that it is limited in its nature, and incapable of 
artificial extent : that it has been cultivated in the way, 
which in the sense and wisdom of the legislature, it is 
most profitable to conduot it, with a view to its preser- 
vation, and to its utility to the genuine interests of the 
country : that all the speculations of rendering it more 
productive, are founded in misapprehension of its priq- 
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ciplei, 89 well as of the manner in which it is carried 
on : and that the evils ascribed to the mode of ma- 
naging it, are imputable to the organism of the trade 
itself. In the proportion that I shall liave succeeded in 
my design, I shall have furnished an answer to the objec- 
tions, which I wish not unnecessarily to combat, that 
arc imagined to spring out of the particular constitution 
of the East India Company. The object is large enough in 
itself, without encumbering it with superfluous matter. 

There are, however, one or two exceptions, some- 
what incompatible in their tendency, that are urged with 
so peculiar a pertinacity against the Company, that' I 
maybe excused in glancing at them. The first pre- 
sumes the incompetency of the Company, from the in- 
struments employed by them, or their neglect, from 
nearer and preferable considerations, of the objects of 
commerce, to improve its interests, so far as they may be 
carried. The latter infers, with an opposite aspect, that 
the prodigal waste of the Company’s Asiatic establish- 
ments, swallows up the enormous profits of a trade, already 
large and luxuriant, and however it might be extended. 
In laying the ground of these strange and seemingly 
contradictory objections, it is stated, in substance, that 
the servants of .the East India Company, as their 
masters, are alike intent on forwarding the ends of 
sovereignty, at the expence of commerce : that the aim 
and interests of all parties, no matter what the. direction 
and destination of their service, whether military or civil, 
political or -commercial, is to extend, the local limits of 
the state, at all and every hafeaid. It is from the increase 
of territory alone, as the objection assumes, that the 
’views of all can be fulfiHad, 
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But whatever policy may. influence the Company In 
giving a preference to one, rather than the other object, 
equally within the benefit and protection of the Charter, 
remains to be explained by the favourers of the object 
tion; but it is plain, from the whole bearing of the 
Company's history, that it is not bottomed in any consi- 
deration of interest. For whatever pecuniary advantage 
has at any time been derived from the British Indian 
possessions, lias invariably flowed through the channel 
and immediate agency of trade, while the territory has 
been indebted, and largely, with the prospect,' however, 
of eventual payment, to the simple sources and opera- 
tions of commerce. So thqt }f interest had any thing 
to do with the supposed bias of the Company, it \youJ4 
have given it a determination the other way. 

The mistake of the influence of territorial ac? 
quisitions on the whole body of the servants of the 
Company, is more egregious even than the error imme- 
diately noticed. There might be some reason in the 
supposition, that the military and revenue officers of the 
Company,- with their respective' and comprehensive 
suites, might possibly be influenced by considerations of 
territorial aggrandizement ; for they have a discernible 
interest, which is meant not to be denied, in the exten- 
sion of the dominions of the £ast India Company? 
But it would not be easy to trace any affinity in the views 
of those classes with the servants of a commercial de- 
scription. The latter draw their entire emoluments 
from the province .of trade, and,; according to the com- 
mercial policy, of the Company, these emoluments de- 
pend. on the success of the object under their particular 
management; their services being requited by a per? 
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centage proportioned to their extent. There are, besides* 
high offices and posts of confidence and honour, exclu- 
sively allotted to the servants of the commercial depart- 
ment, who, when once devoted to this separate branch, 
are fixed and immutable in their position. So that direct 
advantage, future advancement, with imperative and 
prescribed dnty, have all and each a sway in determin- 
ing the exertion of individuals, and in keeping them in 
the course in which they are required. Is it probable, 
then, that the commercial servants of the Company will 
be diverted from their more immediate interests, influ- 
encing, as they are every where found to influence, human 
action and' conduct ; and, neglecting their nearer and 
lawful advantages, be active alone in seeking the supposed 
good of their employers in a foreign track, and by un- 
bidden ways ? ' 

Of *the alleged expensive establishments in India, I 
shall forbear to say much. These, were they even more 
splendid and costly than they are, are of concern only td 
the East India Company ; unless, by a different dispen- 
sation of things than at present exists, they should be- 
come burthensome to the country. It may be a matter 
of prudence for itself to consider, whether these are 
fixed on too munificent- a scale, either as regards their 
use, or the expenditure they occasion, mingling with the 
consideration of cost, the magnitude of the affairs to 
which these establishments relate— the internal means 
of management which they afford— and the policy which 
enjoins that they should be conducted on an adequate 
and liberal principle; If these establishments shall be 
held by some to go beyond their object, or to exceed 
\yhat is necessary or prudent, in point of expence. 
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will reflect, that what is lost to the Company is not, con* 
sequently, lost to the state ; but that which passes not, 
out of an excess of liberality, into the Company’s trea- 
sury, goes into the pockets of its servants, and in that 
way ministers, in- as certain a channel, to the accumulate 
wealth of the mother country. 

- The opposers of the Company's Charter, who can 
and will see nothing advantageous in its constitution. 
Would seem to err in this as in every other instance. 
They who hare nothing before their eyes, and in their 
wishes, but the gains and profits of trade, as rcsultive 
from our Eastern possessions, may naturally wish to 
square their arrangements, by the same narrow notions 
and passions that exorb their thoughts, and engross their 
hearts. But men, who are bound to look beyond them- 
selves, will descry, perhaps, even in these* reviled 
establishments, more real national advantage, than could 
possibly have been produced by all the energies of com- 
merce, however successfully applied. 

A mere view of the numbers of those comprehended 
in the different establishments of the Company, will 
give a tolerable idea of their relative importance and 
eonsequcnce above the ordinary fruit of trade. The 
latter is a single, and not always a cultivated object, in 
the numerous states that have come under the dominion 
of the Company, and has formed, from the nature of 
the people, and their constitution, both formerly and 
now, but a small part of the wealth of the respective 
states $ while the issues from the territory, in revenue 
and produce, constitute the main riches, and supply the 
most material employment, andlerve the mots lucrative 
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ends to the government presiding over them. Now the 
whole amount of the revenue, direct or indirect, is col- 
lected, converted, and consolidated into money, by the 
hands of the' European servants of the Company. The 
protection and defence of the countries themselves, 
yielding this mixed and incalculable amount, are at the 
Company’s entire management ; and every one of the 
departments of state, in' a civil as well as mili- 
tary relation, too numerous to be particularized, is filled 
by officers of the Company’s appointment. All the func- 
tionaries of these different descriptions are provided for, 
in the singular scheme of our Eastern government, out of 
the rents of the territorial acquisitions: the collection 
and the wide application of these, which naturally would 
have formed occupations for, and afforded the means of 
enriching many thousands of the native subjects of such 
countries, are politically appropriated, as so many sepa- 
rate fields for the promotion of the fortunes of our own 
countrymen. From these abundant and fruitful sources, 
above 3000 European officers of a military description, 
and some hundreds of civil servants, are directly and con- 
stantly maintained, and from the liberal scale of their 
stipends and emoluments, are enabled to lay the founda- 
tion of successive and accumulative fortunes; to be 
communicated to the wealth, *and spent within the body 
of the mother country. In this way, a large proportion 
of her own industrious and enterprising progeny finds 
the means of subsistence and advancement, from other 
provisions than her own ; and instead of substractiag any 
thing from the public stock, is, by a felicitous arrange- 
ment, rendered serviceable to the increase of the 
common fund. Hence, wealth is perpetually rolling pita 
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the parent state From our Indian possessions ; supplying 
the natural waste ; increasing the general store ; and 
affording, in so much new capital, the germ of further 
increase. Thus is India to be considered in the most 
valuable and precious relation to Great Britain,* and so 
has she ever been contemplated by the eye of the 
statesman and politician. 

I would not, however, be supposed as desirous of 
throwing any disparagement on the value of our Eastern* 
commerce, thougli I assign not to it the first 
place among the benefits derived frpm the existing 
Indian system. I do not lose sight of the annual 
millions, which it is the easy mean of raising, toward 
the support of the burthen of the state ; but this circuni~ 
stance does not render me blind to the manner in which 
that mean is aided, through the private channels of . indi- 
vidual acquisitions in the East; and in the very act of 
bringing them to our shores, as wqJJ as the ulterior ser- 
vices which they effect, when absolutely arrived there* 
in tlieir reproductive quality, to the interests of the 
country. Each of these advantages would be admirable 
enough in itself, if it had no rival benefit opposed to it ; 
but they together form, like the mixed system, out of 
which they spring, the most stupendous work of human 
policy, approved by the experience of ages, adapting 
itself to intervenient circumstances, and improving in 
its course to perfection, by yielding to the discovered 
exigencies of the season and the system. 

• Thb is happily enforeed in the Letter of the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, of the Sd‘ April, 1300; page 3 of the Supplement to the 
4th Report v 
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If I have spoken of the simple motion of this vast 
machine, in external application chiefly, it is from a 
supposition, that its uses and properties at home must 
be self-evident, and obvious to the least inquisitive and 
observant mind. Negligent and careless as men may 
actually or impliedly be, in all that relates to India and 
her affairs, it will be impossible f. r them to shut their 
eyes to one of the incidents arising out of the Indian 
system, as discoverable at our homes, in the tens of 
thousands of the British population, to whom it presents 
a constant and ntfver varying support.* 

He who would throw so wonderful a piece of 
mechanism out of order, without well considering the 
effect upon the machine itself, and on the ends which it 
is designed to fulfil, as well as on the powers to be sub- 
stituted to bring about the same or pnelr rated purposes, 
would be guilty of a rashness, which ro ild not be 
defended by any present policy, or justified by subse- 
quent success. That the existing sjstem m :y have its 
defects. Is not intended to be disputed. Let these be 
pointed out, and the requisite amendments made : but let 
us not begin by destruction, by condemning the whole 
arrangement, because it is not perfect, (what human 
institution .is ?) in all its parts. 

It may be thought, (and some profound politicians 
have been of that opinion,) that the Indian system does 
not sufficiently provide, or does not constantly insure, 
from the applicability, or necessity of applyiog the Com- 
pany’s capital to the exigencies of the tenitory as well 

* These are stated in round numbers at 90,900 parsons. Psgeltt 
ef the Papers respecting the Negotiation. 
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as trade, so many imports from India, as its resotirc$* 
may conveniently or ordinarily spare. Tho.ugh the pre- 
sent circumstances of European commerce render this 
tio very deplorable evil ; yet other seasons may ensue, 
which may cause it to be viewed in such a light. - It 
would not be prudent, or safe, perhaps, to deny, in the 
face of such authorities, that temporary inconveniences 
have happened, from this alleged defect in the existing 
Indian system, and that it may he wise to prevent, by a 
precautionary policy, in a new provision in the coming 
Charter, the possible recurrence of them in the time to 
come. But deferring, as I am bound to defer, to the 
wisdom and experience of these statesmen, I should be 
still indisposed to carry reformation beyond the single 
evil stated, or any remedial measure beyond the strict 
letter of their prescription. If it be necessary at certain, 
or at all seasons, to permit a competition with the East 
India Company, in bringing the produce and manufac- 
tures of India to our ports, and by other carriage than 
the Company's regular and chartered ships, both the 
parties and measfi of supplying what is supposed to be 
imperfect in the system, will be found in European cove- 
nanted and licensed residents in India, and the local 
shipping, for answering the particular policy of these 
statesmen,* without endangering our foreign interest* 

* The reader is referred for more particular information On this 
'branch of the subject, to the Letter* of the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, 
of the td April, 1800, and Cist March, 1801. And of the Marquis 
Wellesley of the SOth September, 1800, at pages 9, and 29, and at page 
gl, of the Appendix to the Supplement to the 4th Report of the House 
of Commons. 
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by the introduction of new persons, .with new relation*, 
end with opposite and opposing views. If the will of 
parliament shall be in unison with the advice and counsel 
Of the cautious and practical politicians, to whom I 
allude, .it majfttot be a work of any great difficulty or 
change, or of any material interference with settled 
principles, to make the requisite alterations in the 
system ; a few regulations, to be concerted between tlic 
Board of Trade and the Company’s government abroad, 
being all that would seem necessary for so limited a pur- 
pose. The state, however, of European commerce, at 
this moment, Is not exactly suited for the introduction 
even of this' moderate change. 

If I am slow to touch a system, and with a trem- 
bling band, which lm6 produced, and is still producing so 
.much national good, I may he understood to discounte- 
nance and deprecate with the whole of my humble efforts, 
that wild and indiscriminate spirit of reformation, that has 
been avowed by the mercantile community, and which 
has been spread, through their influence and cries, so 
widely and diffusedly among the people, till it appeals to 
4iave embodied and ranged them, in a temporary delusion, 
finder one and the same banner. Destruction is the 
fratch-word, and the maddeuing multitude await only the 
Command, to prostrate with the eastern possessions, the 
Company’s very warehouses with the dust. Is there no 
tyarning voice to sway them from a purpose, as unjust 
it is unnatural ? Is there no tongue persuasive enough 
to gain a moment’s respite— a pause for speech — to win 
the deluded crowd from its error, or to plead the humble 
fnerits of the Company, in extenuation of its dazzling. 
fault s ) The most modest and timid advocate may, surely, 
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lay claim for the Company to the^virtue of having 
founded and established our eastern trade and Asiatic pos- 
sessions, (such, such as they are !) and of having rendered 
them, in a sparing- measure, perhaps, useful and ad- 
vantageous to the mother country 1 If-dbe Company’s 
ministry, has not been so wise to its own interests, or so 
profitable, as it might have been, to . the State, let uS 
heSr, at least, before we give it np for lost, how many and 
what have been its mighty errors, and how they are intended 
to be amended by those, who would jump into its place! 
Let us hear, how our manufacturing and commercial 
politicians would cultivate the commerce, and improve 
the system of Indian Government, before they be snatched 
at once, and beyond redemption, from the possession in 
which they arc, and put, for experiment sake, into bold 
and untried hands. They may condescend, perhaps, to 
tell us, if the boon be not unreasonable, how and whert 
they themselves expect success from the plans which 
they have in perfection or conception, or, if tlrey are not 
yet conceived, what they possibly may be expected to 
form in the course and progress of the experiment; so 
that if we be satisfied not with the prospect of their 
present views, we, may not be without hope of their fu- 
ture policy for the management of those great, interests, 
with which, they diffidently seek to be indulged j and 
at so great and -imminent a risk, and, as respects the 
Company, and the Country, at so immediate and inevi- 
table a loss, that nothing but the most important and 
certain -prospective advantages could allow us even to look 
upon ! ' 

The present benefit of our Indian trade and pos- 
sessions, is of too solid and too interdstittg.a eharaotv to 
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be renounced, on the demand of misguided speculates, 
pr ill-advised claimants, who know not what they would 
seek, nor comprehend what they ask. 

I will not detain you by a recapitulation of facts, and 
arguments, that "have presented themselves progressively 
to my own mind, and which I have endeavoured to im- 
press on your’s, in hope of shewing the nature, the im- 
portance, and the capacity of our commerce, in conjunc- 
tion and relation with our Indian territory — the advan- 
tages that they produce together, and the limit beyond 
which they cannot pass. If these satisfy us not with 
their present good, they may > if properly weighed, and 
thoroughly understood, protect us from future evil, in 
dissuading the legislature from sanctioning an innovation 
that must injure and cannot serve. 

The fairest portion of Asia is now in our complete 
tenure, with its immense revenues and entire trade, and 
both are made to contribute, to the extent of their several 
means, through the instrumentality of the East India 
Company, to the necessities and exigencies of. Britain ; 
when it is proposed, in an extravagant and ill-considered 
scheme, to'dissolve an union of interests, that arc bene- 
ficially knit together, and which, in constant alternation, 
in their blended form, have reciprocated the most essential 
services to one another, for the purpose of trying whe- 
ther they can exist apart. Needs there any one to counsel 
against the folly of the attempt to divide interests, which, 
if not united by nature, have become so rivetted by time, 
by habit, and by circumstance, that if they should sur- 
vive the act of separation, it is not probable that they can 
loqg exist in a single and independentstate ? 

The immediate effects of such .an experiment on the 
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existing system of Asiatic Government, on India, and its 
people — as Well as on the revenues, and, possibly, on 
tlie constitution of the mother country, are too signifi- 
cant to be overlooked, and too fearful to be dissembled. 

It would seem as impossible to disjoin a free and 
open trade, with the necessary influx of British property, 
and British subjects, from the colonization of India; 
as to sever the idea of colonization, from the independence 
of the Indian territory, with all . the alarming conse- 
quences in its train.* Equally impracticable would it 
be, in contemplating the effects of the meditated change 
at home, to distinguish between the destruction of the 
Company's trade, and the diminution of the national re- 
sources, in an enormous loss of revenue, and an in« 

* The report of the Special Committee, so often alluded to, is 
full, comprehensive, and authoritative, on this, head. After stating 
that the Company’s extensive civil and military establishments have 
attracted multitudes, not in the service, to repair to thtir settlements ; 
the report thus proceeds to describe the general effects of an open 
trade j 

V New enlargements of the intercourse, it is obvious, would ex- 
ceedingly augment their number ; the vast capital and shipping of this 
country, with the natural relations subsisting between it and India, 
all peculiar to itself, would at once pour in tides of men and money 
there: the sanction of any public acts at home, would, of course, 
dispose the governments abroad to afford the commercial encourage- 
ments there, which would correspond with the spirit of enlargement 
adopted here: the public opinion of a great European society, formed 
in this spirit, would have an influence 6n the sentiments of those go* 
vemments; th tough the medium of natives, also,, lands might be 
extensively occupied by Europeans ; and the gewius of this system, 
without any formed plan, would gradually and insensibly antiquate the 
present one, and become impatient fo) r 'all the rights of British colo- 
nists; to give or to refuse which, would then be a most momentous 
question.” Pago 13— See also page* l,* . , 
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tolerable addition to its charge. These results are not 
less luminously than satisfactorily stated, by the Execu- 
tive of the East India Company, and deduced from so 
many, such notorious, and such incontrovertible facts, 
detailed in the correspondence with the Board of Con- 
troul, that it would be supererogation to reiterate the 
proofs on which they rest, or the arguments to which 
they lead.* These results are fully developed to the 
public eye, and exposed, in official statements, already on 
the table of the House of Commons. If they prevail 
not in making proselytes of the people from an erro- 
neous and obstinate opinion, they cannot fail, from the 
force of conviction on sound and well-informed minds, 
to engage their representatives in a mediation between 
the people’s prejudices and their true interests ; to the 
prevention of an evil, as dangerous to the state, as it 
would be ruinous to an useful and valuable body of inen. 

* A free trade to ami from India, and to unlimited ports,- would he 
subversive of the benefits derived by the Company from I he China trade, 
to the amount of one million annually ; destructive of the rcvr-mia 
arising from the importation of tea, to the annual extent of nearly 
four millions sterling; productive of increase in the number, influence, 
and expence of revenue officers, with a proportionable decrease in 
the exports of woollens and metals from Great Britain, and a consequent 
irremediable loss to the breeding, clothing, uml mining countries. 
These would be the immediate effects of an open trade, with num- 
berless remote evil consequences, which are too plainly described, 
and clearly deduced from facts, incapable of refutation, detailed iu 
the letter of the deputation of the Court of Directors to the Ri*!»t 
Honourable the Earl of Buckinghamshire, of the 29th of Apiil, id 12 . 
Vid.Page 158 of the / apers respecting the NegMitfon. 

TH£ END* 


Printed by G. Sidney, 
Northumberland Street, Strand. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The subject of the following Debate is of so important 
a nature , involving the existence of the East-India 
Company with the prosperity of this Country , that the 
Reporter feds it an incumbent duty to present it to the 
Public . He is aware of the intei'est it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of men devoted to the honour , the 
justice , and the happiness of Great Britain , and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the seve- 
ral speakers as faithfully 9 as the hasty sketches of the 
pen, and the recorded recollections of memory, will 
allow ; and he pledges himself to report the ensuing 
Debate , which is expected to be the most animating , as 
it certainly will be the most momentous , with accurate 
fidelity , having engaged the most eminent short-hand 
writers expressly for that purpose. 




PRELIMINARY DEBATE, 

Sfc. Sfc. 


A General Court of Proprietors was held 
at the East India House on Tuesday, Ja- 
nuary the 5th, 1813, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the several, communications 
and documents relative to the late nogociation 
between his Majesty's Ministers and the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence , respecting a renewal 
or the East India Company’s Charter. 

The Chair was taken by Sir Hugh Inglis at 
twelve o’clock ; when, the minutes of the last 
Court having been read as usual, he stated to a 
large, opulent, and. respectable assembly, that the 
Court of Proprietors had been called, in order 
that he might submit to their consideration the 
communications of His Majesty’s Government to 
the Directors, on a most important subject — the 
Renewal of the Company's Charter. From the 
papers to be laid before them he was sorry to 
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observe, that the result of those communications 
was most unfavourable to the views and to the 
interests of the Company. — The last communi- 
cation on the subject was contained in a letter 
from Lord Buckinghamshire ; but received the 
night before, at so very late an hour, it was 
impossible for him to communicate with others, 
or indeed to bestow upon it himself all the 
consideration its importance required. He did 
not, of coarse, find himself at liberty to ex- 
press the sentiments and feelings of the Court of 
Directors ; but, for his own part, he could have 
no hesitation to confess, that this last letter had 
made on his mind a most serious and fearful im- ' 
pression. 

The first paper laid upon the table contained 
the minutes of the Secret Committee of Corre- 
spondence (No. I. in the Appendix), dated No- 
vember the 27th, 1812 , wherein it was reported 
to the Committee, that the Chairman and De- 
puty Chairman had held a conference, that veiy 
morning, with the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the subject of renewing the 
Company* s Charter, at which his Lordship (Lord 
Buckinghamshire) declared it to be the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government, not to abandon' 
the proposition 'of allowing a direct trade be- 
tween India and the outports of the United 
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Kingdom! subject to modifications and restric- 
tions — requesting a conference on the subject 
with Lord Liverpool and himself. The paper 
proceeds to state, that after communicating with 
the Committee of Correspondence, 

A letter from the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman (No. II. Appendix), dated November 
2$, 1312, was dispatched to Lord Buckingham- 
shire, acquainting him, that the Committee re- 
ceived the communication with the deepest con- 
cern; that such a measure, even in a most li- 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public revenue, injurious to 
the East-India Company, and detrimental to 
the prosperity of the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders, and other numerous bodies interested 
with the commerce of India* 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s next letter was then 
read (No. HI. Appendix), dated November 28, 
1812, requesting that Lord^Liverpool, and othgr 
members of the Board of Commissioners, might 
be present at the conference with the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. 

The next document (No. IV.) was a minute of 
tile Secret Court of Directors, held on the 2d 
day of December, 1812, stating theft an unre- 
served conference had been held between f(is 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
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respondence, wherein it was agreed no minutes 
should be taken. 

The next minute (No. V. Appendix) was of 
a Secret Committee, held on the 15th day of 
December, merely stating, two conferences had 
been held between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Committee, viz. on the 5th and 1 2th of 
December, 1813; but no communication .to the 
Court appeared necessary. 

It appeared from the minute (No. VI. Appen- 
dix), that the Court, adverting to a statement 
made, with their approbation, to a General Court, 
respecting the late conferences on the subject of 
Tenewing the Charter, the Court deemed it pro- 
per His Majesty’s Ministers should be apprized 
the Court were of opinion, unanimously and 
decidedly, that the admission ‘ of the imports 
from India to the outports of the United King- 
dom would be ruinous and pernicious in its 
consequences. 

A report was then read (No. VII. Appendix) 
from a Committee of the whole Court, dated 
December 18th, 1812, stating that the pro- 
position was pregnant with ruin to the Company, 
rendering them incapable of performing the 
functions allotted to them, either commercially 
or politically. 
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Another document (No. VIII. Appendix) stated 
this resolution had been communicated to the 
President of the Board of Commissioners. 

Then followed the letters (No. IX. and X. Ap- 
pendix): after which the Chairman ordered thclast 
letter of Lord Buckinghamshire, before referred 
to, and received the previous night, to be read 
(No. XI. Appendix). This letter was dated 
January the 4th, 1813, stating, that, however 
His Majesty’s Ministers might wish to be frank 
and explicit on the subject of a Renewal of the 
Charter, they could not engage in the contro- 
versy as a party, to which the objections of the 
committee would ultimately lead: — conceived 
His Majesty’s Ministers had discharged their 
duty, by expressing the terms on which they 
thought it expedient a renewal of the Company’s 
Charter should be recommended to Parliament : 
—that His Majesty’s Ministers had had personal 
communications with others, who thought them- 
selves interested in the general question ; and 
were not called upon to give an answer, in detail, 
to the objections of the Company : — that peti- 
tions had been presented to Parliament for open- 
ing the. trade :— in respect to points of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Parliament would have 
for its basis the extension of the import trade : — 
he was not aware that any alteration in the go- 
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vernment of India was iiitcnded : — how far* the 
extension might endanger the trade and safety 
of the British government in India, and the 
British constitution at home, must be submit- 
ted to the wisdom of Parliament: — if the go- 
vernment could not be carried on without 
the Company, then the Company must re- 
main in its present state ; there was no alter- 
native : — no alteration, however, in the govern- 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and observed that the 
manner and the importance of the letter now 
before them, suggested the propriety of its being 
read a second time. (Applauses.) 

He proceeded to inform them, that all the pa- 
pers would be printed and delivered the next 
day.— He then said— 

“ I am happy to declare, that the Court of 
Directors is ever ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to theCourt of Proprie- 
tors. That which is their duty and their desire at 
all times, becomes incalculably so, at so momen- 
tous a crisis as the present, when the interests 
and very vitality of the Company are at stake,— 
It would be highly desirable that the opinions and 
feelings of the Proprietors should be known and 
diffused, as quickly and as widely as possible ; 
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but I am sure that, in the present instance, they 
will act as they always have done, with a deli- 
berate reflection : they will not rush into a hasty 
decision, without a cautious and severe investiga- 
tion. It is my recom mendation, that the question 
should be calmly and dispassionately considered 
in your closets. It will neither be expedient nor 
wise to form a judgment on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that I or the Directors would dis- 
suade or prevent immediate discussion : we wislf 
to know the spontaneous sentiments of every 
Proprietor — we do not deprecate discussion, wo 
anxiously desire it ; but we wish to defer deci- 
sion. Numerous and respectable as the Court 
now is, there are many not present, of unques- 
tionable talent and interest, whose opinions it 
were most desirable to be acquainted with, whose 
arguments it would be gratifying to hear, and 
who would naturally wish to have an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings: — it would notbedoing 
them justice, if the question were to be finally 
determined, without affording them time to reflect 
deeply, and explain themselves fully, upon the 
subject. — Dispassionate inquiry, calm delibera- 
tion, comprehensive reflection, were to be re- 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so awful, 
•i—' The Directors, as a body, haye had no time 
to communicate, no opportunity to form an opi- 
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nion, and of course no opportunity to off et 
one, on the subject of this last letter : but the Pro- 
prietors can be at no loss to guess what their feel* 
ings are. — 1 will , not take upon myself to speak 
for them ; I do not explain their opinion. — The 
Directors have had no time for meeting to dis- 
cuss particulars and to consolidate their judg- 
ments, iu the interval of late last night and 
eleven o’clock to day ; but I, tor myself, declare, 
that I see nothing in Lord Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
former sentiments and resolutions. — We would 
have met earlier, at any hour whatever, had it 
been possible to have summoned a meeting; but 
we have not been able to sec each other till our at- 
tendance at this Court was required. We shall 
be glad to hear the sentiments of any Proprietor 
disposed to indulge us with them now ; and to. 
collect what your opinions are, on the subject of 
an ultimate discussion.” 

Mr. Rigby admitted the necessity of calm and 
deliberate reflection ; but if the moment was 
awful, and the crisis a fearful one, they were 
calculated to call forth all the impulse of pre- 
sent feeling, and all the energies of nature.—* 
He applauded the attention, the perseverance* 
and the talent of the Directors on a trying 
occasion. The manly and discreet part they 
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had taken deserved not merely their warm- 
est support but their thanks by acclamation. 
They must all feel the deepest regret at the un- 
fortunate issue of the uegociation : and many 
would participate with him in feelings of a still 
stronger nature, on the perusal of Lord Buck- 
inghamshire's most extraordinary letter. His 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any information, but referred them to the peti- 
tions on the table of the House of Commons. 
He was astonished, and full 'of alarm and indig- 
nation, to find any Minister in this country 
daring enough to make such a declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company tor 
assuming the patronage of India. The greatest 
men this country has lately known, Mr. Pitt, 
and the late Lord Melville, had held and 
avowed the opinion, that an Administration 
seizing upon the patronage of India, would in- 
fallibly destroy the constitution of this country. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the whole 
correspondence, he saw no prospect afforded, no 
argument adduced, that could persuade any ra- 
tional mind to wish any change, any deviation 
of policy, in respect of India : nor, from the 
face of the documents, did it appear, that the - 
Directors had given even the shadow of occasion 
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for drawing down upon them such contem p It o 
treatment as they had received from Government. 

Mr. H. Thornton (the Deputy Chairman) 
observed, that his opinions stood upon record : 
they were unequivocally given, they were uni- 
versally known ; still, on such a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy himself, he 
should not do his duty if he did not express 
his present feelings. — The trust committed to 
his bands was. an awful one : it was his deter- 
mined intention to exercise the functions of 
office faithfully and intrepidly. He had received 
the acquiescence and support of the Company in 
all the negociations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and while he received such approbation, 
he would neither betray their interests nor -dis- 
honor himself. ( Applauses.) Much manage- 
ment and cowsidcrable ingenuity had, for several 
years past, been' misapplied, in seducing the opi- 
nions and agitating the interests of men. False 
expectations had been raised, and visionary pas- 
sions tampered with, in order to induce Petitions 
to the House of Commons. Air- blown bubbles 
in all their gaudy colourings, specious as they 
were empty, were flying in every direction, to 
astonish the ignorant and allure the unwary.— 
Terms to which opprobrium had long been ap- 
plied by custom, had been wrested from their 
proper meaning, in order to stamp an odium on 
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what was technically, legally, and justly called, 
the “ well regulated Monopoly” of the East 
India Company — and all lor what ? to acquire an 
extension of trade for individuals, which must 
inevitably terminate in their final destruction ; 
the gay and splendid scenery would soon -fade 
away, and all their speculations would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni- 
versal panacea, by which this general com- 
merce was to be established ? — why, the destruc- 
tion of the only commerce in the world which 
remains entire and unshaken : — the destruction 
of that commerce, which while all other Trading 
had fallen to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the dearest jewel of his crown : that com- 
merce, which has been the envy of our enemies, 
the pride of our country, the admiration of man- 
kind. What did this enemy say ? “ I want ships, 
colonics, and commerce.” The ships, the colonies, 
and commerce of this Company he is hovering 
over ; hovering over, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened, our ships will be trans- 
formed into revenue cutters. We might keep 
our colonies, perhaps, but colonization would 
destroy our territory. As to commerce, le- 
gitimate, honorable commerce, it would sink 
.into illicit trade. Our merchants, such of 
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them who are now dazzled with the gold and 
silver of India and China, would return to the 
iron of Birmingham and Sheffield. 

The propositions of Government were too irra- 
tional to be lasting ; as the cause of the Company 
was* just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be successful. 

And what is the time when this great commer- 
cial revolution is proposed? the time when a 
bright star of hope had illumined the northern 
hemisphere, the promised and welcome harbin- 
ger of general peace. — If such a peace could be 
produced on safe and honorable terms ; if the 
usual habits of commerce should again return to 
us ; when the deliverance of Europe is effected, 
when the loud and general congratulations of 
joy are rapturously exchanging — how wouldt he 
East India Company appear, how would they 
congratulate each other ? — in the lamentation, 
that while commerce is raising her head and smil- 
ing all around her, her merchants are despoiled 
and ruined, her hopes set for ever, her interests 
wantonly sacrificed to the wild schemes of vision-^* 
•ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up their concerns, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur- 
suits, than linger on a few years in gradual dc- 
';«ay, and tlien sink into nothing'. — Ho hoped 
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they would now act, so that, on future reflection, 
they should not accuse themselves of deserting or 
neglecting their duty. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirlwall acceded to the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the question. He allowed 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly the 
government and the trade of India, Were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were others 
too, which though of minor importance, might 
judiciously be added to the weight already in the 
scale of this great question : — he meant the in- 
numerable families which would be thrown into 
inslant ruin in the immediate circle of the me- 
tropolis ; the industry that would be palsied, the 
charities that would be frozen up, the entire de- 
population of various parishes, which must in- 

evitablv sink in the same ruin with the East-India 
* 

Company. — If the government and territoiy 
were reserved to them, the trade would lie di- 
vided and .dispersal, far from the homes and 
reach of those whose whole depcndance will be 
divided and dispersed with jit : — he called there- 
fore on the justice and humanity of His Majesty's 
Government, not to press a wanton experiment of 
certain distress for uncertain advantage : — a dis- 
tress incalculable in its misery ; an advantage, even 
in its utmost success, trifling and worthless:— lie 
trusted, therefore* thit Government would give 
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up the measure, before the Company should be 
compelled to come to a final decision. 

Mr. Kennard Smith could not withhold histes- 
timony of praise to the wise and able conduct of 
the Directors during the negociation with His Ma- 
jesty’s Minsters ; and he trusted that many other 
persons present would express their feelings and 
their sentiments, in order to enable the Chair- 
man to decide upon the answer which ought to 
be returned to Lord Buckinghamshire's letter. — 
If they looked back to the charter of James the 
First, about two centuries ago, they would find 
the grant was for ever , unless it should be found 
prejudicial to these realms. Is it so found r if 
not, there can be no reason why any of its pro- 
visions and privileges should be taken away. Let 
at be proved to be prejudicial ; — that would be per- 
haps a fair ground for opening its trade or abo- 
lishing it altogether;— but prove it first, and do 
not let assertion and power usurp the place of 
argument and justice. — He was well aware it 
eould not be proved ; but lie was not convinced 
that opening the trade would not be prejudicial 
to these realms. His conviction was to the 
contrary. From his practical knowledge he 
felt the most - decided assurance that the mea- 
sure was fraught with destruction, not to thfe 
Company only, but to those speculators who 
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were now revelling in imagination on the spoils of 
the East. If the trade should be opened to the outr 
ports, it would be much better for the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its territory and pos- 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to the occupations of pri- 
vate life. The China trade alone, could not sup- 
port the expences of the Charter. His Majesty’s 
Ministers could not have seriously reflected on 
the number of seamen supplied to the navy fay 
East-India shipping.— He adverted, to the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, when not more than six ships 
sailed to India ; and to their present number, a 
number which supplies an average of 7 400 seamen 
for the navy, exclusive of Lascars. He con- 
ceived they had an unquestionable , claim on 
government for the value of their freehold in 
India, which they enjoyed by a right as firm 
and unshaken as any freehold which could be 
held in this country. 

Mr. It. Grant rose and said : 

Mr. Chairman, — Encouraged by the invitation 
which you have held out to the individual pro- 
prietors, to take a part in this discussion, I ven- 
ture to offer myself, uot with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the par* 
ticular measure respecting the outports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling, ua 
together, for that subject will better be discussed 
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on a future day: but in order to express my 
surprise at the singular letter with which we 
have been favoured by one of His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; a letter, in which they are pleased 
explicitly to inform us, that they have every 
disposition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
communication of their sentiments, but arc not 
at all disposed to communicate their arguments. 
The question. Sir, to which we are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious* 
ness and importance. It is no other than this : 
whether the Company shall throw themselves on 
the justice of parliament and of the nation, in a 
contest withllis Majesty’s executive government; 
or whether all the political interests of Indian and 
of England, as connected with India, shall be 
made the subject of a commercial experiment r 
Surprised as I am with the tone of the Minis- 
ter’s letter, I profess myself still more astonished 
at the matter. We arc there told that, unless 
we accede to the measure proposed, it will be 
open to the consideration and decision of parlia - 
merit, whether the political interests involved in 
the government of India, cannot be effectually 
provided for under some other system of admi- 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi- 
deration and decision of parliament ! I thought. 
Sir, that parliament had considered and decided 
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the question long ago. I have always of fate 
understood it to be the general opinion of the 
government, the parliament, arid the nation, 
that the system of the Company was in every 
view the most eligible organ for the management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques- 
tion. But 1 suppose this annunciation of Minis- 
ters to be a sort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter of Lord Buckinghamshire ; 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a limit to that expe- 
diency . Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the system in the con- 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, I 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking- 
hamshire only into this, that there is a limit to 
the expediency of governing well : — there is a 
limit to the care and attention which wc are 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare of 
the immense population confided to our manage- 
ment. And what, Sir, is that limit ? The 
commercial convenience of the outports.— True, 
we are under the most solemn obligation to con- 
duct with vigilance and fidelity the adminis- 
tration of that vast empire : but, imperative, 
sacred, and indispensable as this obligation is. 
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we shall be too strict, too zealous in our con- 
struction of it, if, in the prosecution of our 
object, we compel a vessel which has cleared 
outwards from Bristol, to discharge her home- 
ward cargo in the Thames Thus do ministers 
weigh the ledger-books of the ontports against 
the great charrer of the rights and happiness of 
fifty millions of men ! 

Disclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
any discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outports into the import- 
trade of India, T will yet just ask, whether, con- 
sidering this, not as an individual and insulated 
measure, but in connexion with past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objection against 
it ? Have the Company no ground of objection 
against it, as being one further step in that series 
of progressive encroachments, which have for 
some years been taking place on their privi- 
leges? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin- 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that, if they do 
not make a stand somewhere, they will lose all ? 
There was a period, when the Company were 
compelled to contend with Government for all 
their privileges, commercial and political. That 
attack on them failed ; and it almost seems as 
if Ministers had converted the siege into a 
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blockade. First, we were obliged to provide a 
quantity of extra- tonnage for tlie individuals : — 
then, the trade was to be thrown’ open to private 
ships then, the outports were to be admitted 
into the export-trade : — now the outports are to 
be admitted into^the import-trade. And I beg 
leave to observe, that I mention these, not 
as encroachments on our commercial privileges, 
though even in that view they might well bear 
remark ; bat as encroachments on tlie resources 
of the Company, and as therefore more and more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wisdom, from the past to the 
future, is it possible to doubt what will be the 
next step ? According to the present intention, 
the free traders are to conduct their concerns, 
subject to the regulations of the local govern- 
ments of India, and they arc to be completely 
debarred from the trade of China. Can there 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on these 
obstacles ? To do them justice, they make no 
secret of their wishes. And the imprescriptible 
right of Britons to .a free trade, commercial 
liberty, the right of loco- motion, all those topics 
on which the advocates of the private traders 
are apt to dilate, somewhat more extravagantly 

D 2 
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than wisely, will be exactly as good then as at; 
thepr csent hour. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Govern-* 
Blent, — and I would observe that, by that term, 
I do not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government, — entertain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating the Company. 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in the 
nature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive what will be its. 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli- 
tical functions, but stripped, one by one, of all 
the means and facilities which we possess for the 
exercise of those functions. We shall at length b$ 
Compelled to resign every thing without a strug- 
gle, and shall then have the comfort of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. The edifice 
will be permitted to remain entire and untouch- 
ed; no hostile hand ostensibly stretched out 
against it; jao warlike engine threatening its 
walls ; but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, when it collapses with a great 
ruin, it will be said to have fallen by its own 
weight. The familiar but lively and happy il- 
lustration employed by a great departed orator 
ha parliament, may be applied to this subject.; 
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fre shall be checkmated with all our pieces on 
the board. — (Applause.) 

I cannot help thinking, Sir, that, in the 
present crisis, it would be well to remind Minis- 
ters and the public, of the services which the 
Company have ^rendered both to this country 
and .to India. .On this head, indeed, the greatest 
misrepresentations prevail. That such services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures .to deny ; but it is not un- 
commonly insinuated in the publications which 
have appeared against you, that they' were the 
result of accident, or that the merit of them 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com- 
pany, in the mean time, are charged with 
having no concern for the interests, cither of 
their country or of their subjects, with being 
wholly absorbed ip a selfish regard for their 
advantage. 

If it be indeed true that the Company are oc- 
cupied solely by an attachment to their own 
interests, I yet do not know that the advocates 
of free trade are exactly the persons the best 
authorised to reproach them with thajt failing, 
1 am by no means persuaded, that the mo- 
tives by which those gentlemen are actuated are 
of a much more exalted nature. — ( Applause) 
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Is it, however, the fact, that the Company have 
no claims on the gratitude either «»F their country 
or of their subjects ? Let history answer that 
question. I regret — Ido not palliate — the dis- 
orders which, in some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter- 
ritovi ;l power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of do- 
minion, c pecially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest individual temptations; and 
they were, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Company at home. But, while these misdeeds, 
whatever they were, arc, on every occasion, 
studiously trumpeted forth, the eminent services 
rendered by the Company, both to this country 
and to that, are completely overlooked, or are 
ascribed to any other cause than good intention. 
^ hy, Sir, when, about the time of the civil 
commotions in England, the Indo-British trade, 
from the chert of those troubles, was for near 
thirty years in hourly danger of annihilation ; — 
when, at other periods, both r.uujriov and subse- 
quent, that trade v, as in hourly danger of ex- 
tinction hxun the formidable malice of JLvuropean 
rivals ; — when it weathered those storms by 
exertions of fortitude and perseverance unparal- 
leled in the commercial annals of the world;— 
do the Company, who conducted it, deserve no 
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credit for their management and public spirit? 
When the Indo-Ilritish settlements were, for 
twenty years together, engaged in an arduous 
struggle with the hostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced ; — when they endured through 
that dreadful season ; — when they not only en- 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire ; — do the counsels and conduct 
of the Company, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, deserve no praise for the 
result? Then, — as to die inhabitants of India, 
— when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the second time, as a governor, — when he went 
out in the character, no longer of a soldier, but 
of a pacificator, — to check irregularities, to re- 
form abuses, t,o consolidate the dominions ac- 
quired, and to secure the rights and welfare of 
the natives, -did lie undertake this important 
service by accident, or was be expressly delegated 
to it by the votes of a triumphant majority of 
this very court ? When, afterwards, the same 
illustrious* man, — and the incident deserves no- 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the present discussion, — sensible of the irre- 
gularities and atrocities committed by the free 
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traders up the country, and anxious to trash the 
groans of the suffering natives, chased the whole 
tribe of those oppressors to Calcutta; — was this 
act purely the emanation of his own great mind, 
or do your records exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received from the Company at 
home for the accomplishment of the reformation 
in question ? I cannot help mentioning another 
illustrious and revered name, a name dear (I 
doubt not) to every individual -present. When 
Lord Cornwallis adopted the measure of the 
perpetual settlement, — and though there still 
subsist some differences of opinion respecting 
the policy of that measure, there never were' two 
opinions as to its magnanimity, — did heact by 
chance, or entirely from himself, or are not the 
express instructions of the Company ou record, 
in which they enjoin on him the full application 
of his comprehensive judgment, with the view df 
ameliorating the condition of the natives in that 
very respect r All those laws and regulations, 
under the protection of which the natives repose, 
—which secure to them a pure administration of' 
justice, a freedom from European competition in 
the purchase and management of land, a tran- 
quil enjoyment of their property,— the Magna . 
Charta, as they may be called, and Bill of Right* 
of the population of Hindostan, — did they spring 
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Hp spontaneously, did the servants of the Cotfi- 
pany call them from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot?-*- or are your voluminous records preg- 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
pi* all those improvements had been the' previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders'? 5 - 

I havethc firmest belief, Sir, in the capabili- 
ties of individual energy to effect mighty things. 
But, at the same time, it is plain that a public 
functionary can accomplish little, unless be is ; 
countenanced and supported by his principals. 
Thegreat men to whom .1, have alluded, acted 
greatly j but whence did they acquire theirfirst 
movement? — whence was derived the first im- 
pulse of their great actions?. Why, Sir, from 
within these very walls which are now decorated 
wjth their effigies. You have a right to conse- 
cratctheir dead renown ; for you formed their 
living greatness*. 

The question then recurs. Sir; is all this sys- 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la- 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 

fi 

The wall of the room in which the Coart of Proprietor* 

meet has niches, in which are placed the statues of Lord, 

Clive, Lord Cornwallis, Sir Gyre Coote, and other eminent 

■ * * 
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by time, justified’ by experience, to be made the 
sport of a commercial experiment? Grant all 
the commercial arguments of our opponents; 
but is it possible n’ot to see that a commercial 
measure inay lead to the most fatal political con- - 
sequences? That such is the strong infallible 
tendency of the particular measure before us, is 
clearly proved in the correspondence of the Di- 
rectors with the Government, — proved by argu- 
ments, to which the Government refuse an an- 
swer. It menaces the subversion of the consti- 
tution of India ; and, permit me to add, by no 
very remote conscquepce, the subversion of that 
of England also. 

It is curious to observe, Sir, how differently 
men estimate the evil of political changes in this 
country and in India. In England we have & 
constitution which is the work of ages, and the 
wonder of the world. For this constitution we 
glory in cherishing even a bigotted attachment, 
and if any innovator proposes for our adoption a 
measure which appears to touch its fundamental 
principles, we hear him ho longer; — we cry, 
“ away with your commercial calculations ! we 
“ cannot afford such an experiment 1 Nolumus 
*•> kges Anglia mutari F Thus we all act— and 
we act well. But what, meantime, is our con-, 
duct respecting India*? There, also, is a. con- 
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stitutioB, the slow creation of years a consfr 
tution which has not, indeed, attained theoreti- 
cal perfection, — perhaps not even all the practi- 
cal perfection of which it is capable,-—! am : rio* 
competent to judge of that, — but of which' I 
will yet be bold to say, that, considering the 
peculiar Circumstances of the country ; consider- 
ing the nature and political capacity of the na* 
tives; considering the relations subsisting be- 
tween the two countries, it is scarcely a less 
wonderful work, scarcely a less important 
achievement, than the British constitution itself; 
Yet when we object to an , innovation proposed 
by Ministers, on the ground that it will probably 
affect the vitals of this constitution, they are 
pleased gravely to -assure us that our apprehen- 
sions are . probably unfounded ; and we are? 
charged with a spirit of captiousness, contumacy, 
and war, because, in a case which is absolutely' 
one of life and death to. the natives of Hindos« ; 
tan, we refuse to be put off with contingent re- 1 
jnedies and conjectural safeguards. 

Amidst the provincial' wit, Sir, which has, 
during the course of this controversy, been' 
pointed against the Company, 1 have found it 
said, that all the' reasonings of that body resolve 
themselves into an argument ad misericordtant, 
— an address to the compassiott of the public. 

K 3 
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One of these reasonings ad misericordiam you 
have heard from a gentleman below me (Mr. 
Thirl wall;, and I would ask whether it contained 
nothing of an impressive nature,— nothing to 
touch the feelings of humanity? For my own 
part, without the hope and without the desire of 
rivalling, the ingenious mirth to which 1 have 
alluded, I. will say, not wittily but gravely, that 
were I to address the public on the present sub- 
ject, mine should be an argument ad tnisericor- 
diarn. It should be an appeal to their compas- 
sionate feelings: — but to their compassionate 
feelings not in behalf of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers: nor in 
behalf of adventurers, hbwever likely to ruin 
themselves — Mine should be an appeal to the 
compassion of the people of England in fa- 
vour of the people of India. I would earnestly 
remind them that a system in which the welfare 
and happiness of Hindustan, in a political point 
of view, arc essentially bound up, a system ad- 
mitted to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, by the rage of 
commercial speculation, be utterly pulled to 
pieces in a few years. I would intreat that, in 
their anxiety to settle the discontents of a com- 
paratively small number of persons at home, they* 
would pot run the risk of unsettling the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de- 
pendent on them in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and ttt- 
nralt which pervades a small part of their own 
country, than by the profound and uncomplain- 
ing stillness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. 1 would implore them to do by the 
people of ludia as they would do by themselves $ 
and then- 1 have not the smallest doubt of the 
result. * 

Mr. Smith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of the business would be, to adopt the sen- 
timents of the Chairman, and adjourn to air 
early period. , 

The Chairman signifying his concurrence, 

. Mr. Kennard Smith moved, that thanks be 
given to the Court of Directors, for the firm, 
zealous, and vigilant conduct which they had 
hitherto eyjnced for the interests of the Proprie- 
tors, colluding with a resolution of adjourn** 
meat t6 the 19th instant. 

Mr. Lewis requested, that the Resolutions of 
. the Geoeral Court of the' Sth May last might 
be read. (No. XI Y;, Appendix.) 

* Mr. Rigby thought the document just read; 
of such importance as to require the most exten- 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
discussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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understand, that a modification, with respect to 
exporting the produce of this country,' would be 
admitted ?— and was. answered by 

The Chairman, that the Charter of 1793 per- 
mitted an annual exportation of that sort, to the 
extent of 3000 tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con- 
sisting of wines, which were not the manufac- 
ture of this country— at least he hoped not \—^(A 
laugh.) 

The motion Of thanks and adjournment being 
seconded and put 

Mr. Hume, in addressing the Chairman/ de-* 
elared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he. was 
induced to depart from that resolution- in conse- 
quence of the turn which the discussion had taken. 
—He objected to uniting a vote of thanks to the 
Siifectors With the resolution of adjournment—* 
he had not entirely made up his mind whether 
they deserted praise. or censure. From many ob- 
servations which had been made, it appeared as if. 
tiie question was not e relation to ' the outports 
being admitted to a share of the hriport trade » 
that question seemed to Into to haVe bcen entirely 
departed from,. The language of Ministers was 
this*— you- must concede' whatever we think- 
nefeesstoyv-Or your' Charter Will- not be renewed.' - 
Ithad.bee* Stated in- the Houfcfe of Commons 
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by the late Mr. Perceval, diet certain prelimi- 
naries had been agreed upon between the Govern*. . 
ment and the Company. The Court of Jhree- 
tora had called upon Ministers for their dceided 
answer — an answer had been returned which he 
certainly could not disapprove. The true ques- 
tion is this, — will the Company consent to die 
trade being thrown open r in that ease Govern r 
ment it is supposed, will not interfere in die 
interior administration of India. Ought the port 
of London, in this general state of commercial 
privation, to enjoy privileges which no other port 
possessed ? The Company's right to a trade in 
India was founded on a statute of Parliament, 
by which the duration of the right was Hmited. 
On this point, the Ministers he thought had 
given the Directors a proper rub. Without con- 
curring with all his positions, he admired the 
eloquence of the gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
R. Grant), and hoped to be gratified with many 
more of his speeches. He was sensible that he 
himself had wandered from the subject (hear, 
hear), which was not much a matter Of surprise, 
as it seemed generally to have been lost sight of — 
he was of opinion as the discussion was to be ad- 
journed, so might the vote of thanks. ('H erewere 
loud cries of Question , Question), when the 
Chairman requested, that Os much praise hetd' 
teen so handsomely bestowed on the Directors, it 
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was but fair to hear what might be alleged- 
against them ; it was true policy to hear both 
side s of a question — when 

$fr. flume, resumed — by asking whether the 
trade, to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, had- 
afforded sufficient means for paying their divi- 
dends? Was it proper, was it prudent then to 
quarrel tyith Ministers about a trade which he was 
prepared to prove had for the last fifteen years 
produced nothing.or next to nothing ? He was 
not prepared . to say whether the Directors de- 
served praise or not ; he wished for time to 
consider that po.int, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any other 
gentleman to support a vote of thanks ; and with, 
respect to other points introduced into the present 
discussion, his opinion was, they should be 
reserved for the consideration of Parliament and 
the Ministers. 

. JWr. Grant (a Director) said he did not rise, 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was. 
sure the gentleman behind the bar had no wish)- 
to carry the Proprietors, in this respect, further- 
than their own spontaneous judgment should in-, 
dine them tp go. But though it had not been 
his. intention, npr he believed the intention of. 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the. Proprietors on that day, the speech of the» 
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honourable gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Hu«ie), called for some observation. The 
honourable gentleman had . assumed that the 
question before the Proprietors was, whether 
they should agree .to the proposition of -Minis- 
ters respecting the outports ? Mr. Grant said 
there waB no such question submitted fo the 
Court. The Proprietors had been called toge- 
ther on that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with the .further correspondence which had ta- 
ken place .between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Court of Directors, and not to produce aqy 
immediate question on the matter of that cor- 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having had an opportunity of fully considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken for the consideration of it, and the day on 
which they should meet again. The only quesr 
tion, in short, before the Court, Was the motion 
recently made for approving the conduct of .the 
Directors. -But the honourable gentleman, fol- 
lowing his . erroneous assumption, had gone on 
to argue, as -if the question respecting the out- 
ports were a detached insulated question that 
might.be .settled without affecting pther great 
parts of the Indian system. He had supposed 
indeed, tliat the object really in dispute, between 
Government and the Company, was the Indian 
'JTrade. Jnboth. these assumptions the honour#* 

• F 
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ble gentleman was mistaken* It was not the 
trade with India, as such, for which the Company* 
chiefly contended. That trade it was admitted had 
been of late years tio great object of profit. The 
Company resisted the importation of Indian 
commodities to the outports, because jthey ap- 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse* 
quence would be the smuggling of tea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Company’s Chiua 
monopoly. And the loss that would hence 
ensue, was not to be contemplated merely as 
commercial loss. The China trade was the 
aoutce of the profit which enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend, and on the payment of 
the dividend depended the subsistence of the 
Company in a state fit for the performance of 
the high political functions assigned to them. 
The admission of the imports from India to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po- 
litical. existence of the Company as administrators 
of the Indian empire. If the honorable gentle- 
man had perused the printed papers with the 
least attention, he would have found that this 
was the argument of the Company. 

The honorable’ gentleman had also assumed, 
that the Directors had demanded a categorical 
answer from His Majesty’s Ministers on the grand 
question. This was another mistake. They 
had only asked for the informations on whiek 
Ministers* had been induced to declare in favour 
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of the outports, and for .the whole detail of the 
plan which they had formed for the government 
of British induu 

In asking for these things they had asked for 
■nothing new. - In the settlement of the Charter 
of 1793* the eminent men who conducted 
the national affairs at that time, communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufacturers and other persons hos- 
tile to the privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. This 
was what the Directors had now asked. 
They were told that the discussions between 
the merchants claiming the right of . import- 
ing to the outports, and His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, were carried on viva voce ; but it might be 
presumed, that some minutes of conversations 
so important might have been taken. 

The honorable gentleman had thought fit to 
censure the Court tor meddling with the topic of 
the British constitution, in their correspondence 
with the King's Ministers., This was a strange, 
accusation. Was not every subject of this free 
eountrv interested in the constitution, and en- 
titled to contend for the care -of it in all public 
measures } Were not the Company, and the 
prhole nation, deeply concerned in maintaining 
, f 2 
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the Constitution in its-vigOur and puritjr r And 
the Directors, a§ acting for the Company, and 
as free men, having a stake in the country, Were 
fully warranted to express their solicitude on the 
subject, when it was so evidently and greatly con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Grant added, that before he sat down, 
he wished to say a word on the present state of 
the negociation. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
declared their wish to discuss, in the most full, 
free, and candid manner, all depending points. 
The Court of Directors had, on therr part, amply 
stated their reasons for every position they ad- 
vanced ; but he must take leave to say, the 
Board of Commissioners bad not answered those 
arguments — instead of returning arguments, they 
had gi^en only decisions. But if any one thing 
was now essential, it was a clear and thorough 
understanding between the pitrties : — this was 
proper for the sake of the public, and due to the 
IVoprietdrs of India stock, whose all was at stake; 
This W&s what the Directors all along aimed 
itt ; What they still wished ; and following up 
the subject with it spirit of conciliation; it would 
be no fault of theft's, if the dfesired information 
were not obtained, and every thing satisfactorily 
adjusted at lash (Applause). 

•Aik Wtplarid was desirous that the adjourn- 
ment should be only for e week — The question 
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turned on this point, whether the regulations pro- 
posed hy Government would benefit die popular 
tion of India and Great Britain? — The greater 
delay in their exertions, he eonsidered-the greater 
danger would accrue* la. political controversy, 
prudence should sometimes take the precedence 
of generosity. On this principle, therefore* he 
should wish the last letter of Lord Buckinghamt- 
shire to be the last ministerial document on 
their table, as it was certainly the weakest*** 
it. was not the letter of a statesman — it was, 
when analized, absolute nonsense. Her wished 
an adjournment for one week, and confidently 
trusted that the; would zealously exert them- 
selves, individually and collectively, to frustrate 
all invasion Upon their chartered rights* 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
pf adjournment. 

The Chairman stated, that although the Di- 
rectors were desirous of meeting the wishes of 
the Proprietors in every respect, he considered, 
•that as various meetings of ship owners, ship 
builders, merchants, and others deeply concerned 
in the present question, were to be held in the 
pourse of next week, the original day for adjourn- 
ment would be the most convenient and advi- 
sable.— —He informed the . Proprietors, that 
Ministers- had been applied to, for the reasons 
Y?hich had induced them to depart from those 
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rooted plans they had forinerly adopted them* 
selves. That great statesman, the late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
warehouses of the Company, and sold in that 
room. (No XII, Appendix.) — On this point he 
had’ the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
his illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought int6 the port of London, 
was a fundamental article in the political and 
Commercial creed of the East India Company. 
(Hear! hear ! hear !) — It seems strange, in- 
deed, for any man to say that he is not concern- 
ed in supporting his own rights — what can be 
, meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
proper rub ? What ! is not an Englishman to 
maintain his own rights ? Is he not to speak his 
opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthright of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it' should ever be wrested from him— - 
it was a right he would give ’up to no Ministers. 
The Court of Directors had asked them, the 
reasons of changing their former sentiments and 
resolutions ? they (the Proprietors) perhaps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. It should be 
distinctly understood, that the Directors are nbt 
desirous of restraining the exports to the port of 
London, but of condning the imports te it, as a 
measure of vital consequence to the very existence 
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of the Company. The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been lessened* but this wa» owing 
to captures and shipwreck :• — but, will the out- 
ports be more exempt from such disasters than 
the Company ? The profits must naturally fluc- 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. (The 
Chairman here alluded to an' opinion given by 
Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons on 
a former occasion, No. X1XI. Appendix.) The 
Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 
of thanks* but to deserve one. . He had the. 
highest opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers as 
individuals ; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins could wish to hear how 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an- 
swer the arguments of the Chairman ; lie was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
If the question was that of opposing the interests 
of the Company to those of the Country* there 
was not a single Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice — there was no 
such collision of interests — the question was* 
whether the .interests of the Company should be 
sacrificed* not to those of the Country but to 
popular mistake* to the delusion of experiment* 
to the cravings of speculation. One establish- 
ment for the protection of the trade and shipping 
alone for the port of London* had. cost half a 
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million of money ; mill ions had been expended 
Upon others — more than 30,000 persons were 
employed in these, establishments-— if the exclu- 
sive trade is done away, these must all be driven 
from their wonted faahitB of industry, to seek, as 
they best could, a precarious subsistence — “ You 
take away • their life if you do . take away the 
means whereby. they live.” It cannot, be for- 
gotten too, that the Company had furnish- 
ed' Government with 2Q/)00 tons Of ship- 
ping, amounting to fourteen sail, to Whose as- 
sistance in a great measure the splendid victory 
over the Dutch at Camperdown may be - attri- 
.buted. — Could Government look to. divided in- 
terests, scattered property, and -unequal ship* 
ping, -'for so desirable .an aid -tin '.future emergen-' 
cies ? it was much, to ; -be ‘lamented . that any 
shade of difference should exist on the question 
of adjournment, and on that account the could 
wish <it were > separated from the* motion of 
thanks. 

Mr. Hume ^in explanation) considered his 
Opinion had -been so -guardedly expressed,, as 
not to be thought imputing blame to . .the 
directors. If any loss should .be .sustained, by 
the- measures of Government, 'they are, bound, to’ 
give ample remuneration. 

After a few words the motion of Thanks wai 
united to that of Adjournment tcith one tfiisett- 
timt voice. Mult qf Mr. JJmne. 
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At a Secret Committee of Correspondence , the With 
November , 1812. 

The Chairman reported to the Committee, that he 
and the Deputy Chairman had this morning a confe- 
rence with the President of the Board of Commission- 
ers, on the subject of the Renewal of the Company's 
Charter, at which his Lordship declared it to be the 
intention of His Majesty's Ministers, not to abandon 
the proposition they had made, for allowing a direct 
trade between India and the outports of the United 
Kingdom ; but that the proposition might be modified, 
by confining the ports to which ships shall be allowed 
to import goods from India, to a number less than that 
to which the Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, however, was desirous, before re* 
suming the correspondence relating to it, that the 
Committee of Correspondence should hold a conference 
with Lord Liverpool and himself upon the subject. 

The Chairman further stated, that, in reply to. 
Lord Buckinghamshire, the Deputy Chairman and 
himself declined making any observation at present, 
but stated their intention to communicate the substance 
of his Lordship's remarks to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, and also expressed their wish, that the 
Committee might have the honour of waiting upon hir 
Lordship, previously to the proposed conference with. 
Lord Liverpool, to which Lord Buckinghamshire con- 
sented. 

The Committee, in consequence, resolved to as* 
semble at eleven o'clock on Tuesday next, for tlio 
purpose of deliberating upon the subject of the above 
communication, previously to waiting upon Lord 
Buckinghamshire, at the hour of two on that day. 
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No. II. 

Jailer from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the llight Honorable the Karl of Ihieki ighamshire. 

East-Jndia 2Icum’> 2$ih tfevembir, IS 1 2. 
My Lord, 

We have the honor to acquaint your Lord- 
ship, that we have communicated to a Secret Com- 
mittee of Correspondence the substance uf the con- 
versation which we hud yesterday the honour of hold- 
ing with your Lordship, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sul- 
livan, and in which it was notified tons, that t he opi- 
nion of His Majiaty’s Go\ eminent remains unaltered, 
regarding the expediency of not confining the import 
trade from the Kast-Indics In the port of London. 

The Committee received this communication with 
the dtv'.'st concern and regret, its Mcmbeis unani- 
mously concurring with us in opinion, that should the 
proposed extension of the trade, even to a small num- 
ber of the outsorts of the kingdom, be sanctioned •>y 
the Legislature, the measure will he highly prejudicial 
to the public revenue, injurious to the Last- India Com- 
pany, and detrimental to the prosperity of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and other numerous 
bodies interested in the commerce wit li India, as now 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
The Committee being still desirous of an opportunity 
of renewing their representations to your Lordship 
upon (his important question, before any communica- 
tion is made to the Court on the subject, have directed 
us to request the honor of a conference with your 
Lordship for that purpose. Should it bn perfectly 
convenient to your Lordship to receive the Deputation 
on Tuesday next, at two o’clock, we shall be able to 
lay the result of the conference before the Court on 
the following day. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordshi ps most obedient humble servants^ 
(Signed) Hugh Inglts, 

Robert Thornton. 

The Right lion, the Earl of Buckinghqinshire, 

&c. &c. 
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No. III. 

Letter from the. Right Honorable the Far l of Bucking- 
hamshire to the Chairman . 

Sir* India Board, 28 th November , 1812. 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of this 
day, proposin' that the Secret Committee of Corres- 
pond nice should wait upon me at this Board on Tues- 
day next. 

I shall be happy to have the honor of seeing them ; 
but as I am desirous that Lord Liverpool, and other 
Members of the lizard, should be- present at the inter- 
view, and asl find that twelve o’clock will be more con- 
venient to them than two, you will, f hope, have no 
objection to make the appointment tor the former 
hour. 

I have the honor to he 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
Buckinghamshire. 

Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 

&c. &c. &c. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors , held on Wednesday, the 
l id December 1812, 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that a meeting 
took place yesterday, at the Board, between several 
of His Majesty’s Ministers and the Coiiunittee of Cor- 
respondence, upon the subject of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s exclusive privileges, when it was agreed, that no 
minutes should be then taken, in order toatford the muse 
unreserved (node of carrying on the discussion ; at the 
conclusion of which it was understood, that His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would communicate, in writing, tSicir 
sentiments upon the whole of the subject. 

« 2 
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no. y. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, the 
1 5 th December 1812. 

Minutes of the 2d instant were read and approved. 
The Chairman stated, that two conferences between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Corres- 
pondence had taken place since the 2d instant, vis. 
on the 5th and 12th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


No. VI. 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Wednesday , 
the 1 6l/i December 1812. 

The Court adverting to the statement which the 
Chairman had, with their approbation, made to the 
General Court to-day, as to the late conferences with 
His Majesty’s Ministers, upon the subject of renewing 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, and this Court 
deeming it a proper mark of respect to His Majesty’s 
Ministers, that they should be apprized of the same as 
early as possible. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman were requested 
to wait on the President of tlie Board of Commission- 
ers for the Affairs of India to-morrow, to communicate 
to his Lordship what had passed in the General Court 
this day, and to state to nis Lordship, that the Court 
of Directors continue decidedly to entertain the opi- 
nion which they have formerly expressed to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as to the ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports from India to the outporta of 
-this kingdom. 


No. vn. 

At a Secret Court of Directors , held on Friday, the 
18<A December 1812. 

The Court having resolved itself into a Committee: 
of the Whole Court, 
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And being resumed, tbe following report from the 
Committee of tbe Whole Court was read : 

“ The Committee taking into ronsideration the pre* 
" sent state of the negociation with H'.s Majesty’s Mi- 
** nisters for the renewal of the Company’s exclusive 
“ privileges, deem it to be highly important, that the 
sentiments of the Court of Directors, upon the pro- 
position brought forward for admitting the imports 
€t from India to the outports of this kingdom, should 
“ be unequivocally known.” 

“ The Committee therefore recommend to the Court 
“ to pass a resolution, stating that the proposition in 
“ question is, for various reasons already set forth in 
“ the Court’s writings, pregnant with ruin to the af- 
“ fairs of the Company, inasmuch as it would render 
“ them incapable of performing the functions allotted 
“ to them, as well in their commercial as in their 
“ political capacity, and that the Court cannot there- 
“ fore, consistently with their duty to their Consti- 
“ tuents, recommend to them the adoption of such a 
“ proposition.” 

And it was, on the question, 

Resolved Unanimously , That this Court approve the 
said report. 

And the Chairman and Deputy Chairman were re- 
quested to wait on the Right Honorable the President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the Adairs of India, 
and to communicate to His Lordship the above pro- 
ceedings of this day. 


No. VIII. 

At « Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, the 
22 d December 1812. 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that in obe- 
dience to their resolution of the 18th instant, the De- 

E aud himself, on Saturday last, waited on tbe 
o it Honorable the President of the Board of Com-' 
missioners for the Affairs of India, with a copy of th» 
minutes of the Secret Court of the IStb instant. 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Itepatj Chair mail 
of the Easl-India Company . 

Gentlemen, India Board \ 24 /A Dee- 1312. 

The conferences held at this Board with 
the Committee of Correspondence, hawing hail for 
their object the most unreserved and candid discussion.? 
upon points of the greatest importance, with respect 
to the renewal of the East In Jia Company’s Charter, 
and it having been understood t!u\t no further steps 
should be taken upon the subject, until a communica- 
tion was made by me, in an official shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was not without some surprize 
that the copy of their resolution of the I3t!i instant 
was received by His Majesty’s Government, because 
that resolution, adopted under such circumstances, ap- 
pear to them to have for its object an abrupt termination 
to all discussion. 

They cannot, however, consider it the less incum- 
bent upon them, through you, as the proper official 
channel, to bring before the Court of Directors the 
principle upon which the opinions 1 have to apprize 
you of have been formed, in order to present to the 
Proprietors and the Public a correct view of a subject 
to which so much importance is attached. 

I shall, therefore, convey to you the sentiments of 
Ilis Majesty’s Government, precisely in the terms I 
should have done, if no intimation had been made of 
the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 18th 
instant ; and with that object I proceed to inform you, 
that with regard to those points, to which the atten- 
tion of the Committee of Correspondence .has been 
chiefly directed at the conferences held at this B.Mrd, 
the principle uniformly maintained, as the basis of any 
arrangement for the renewal of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter, viz. that the merchants of this country 
have as substantial claim to as much liberty of trade as 
they can enjoy, without injury to other important na- 
tional interests, cannot be departed from. 
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It was in the hope that the opening of the export 
trade with India .to the merchants of the city of Lon* 
don and of the out ports, whilst the import was con- 
fined to the port of London, might not be found in- 
consistent with this principle,’ that a disposition was 
felt by the Government to propose an airangement to 
that effect. 

# In consequence, however, of the promulgation of 
such an intention, several persons, interested in the 
commerce of the outports, represented in the strongest 
terms, that the proposed limitation of the import trade 
from India, rendered the extension of no value to 
them ; and they declared themselves prepared to main- 
tain, that this limitation was not called for by any 
adequate; motive of public interest. 

They urged their claim to an equal participation itt 
the general trade to India, and their conviction, that 
the ground upon which the exclusion in favour of tho 
port of London was dei'-nded, viz. the additional dan- 
ger of smuggling, could not be supported, and they 
were sat isfied that the alleged danger might be obviated 
by revenue regulations. They also entered largely 
into the subject oi the China trade, contending Mivnu- 
crs:y against the renewal of the Company’s t xcJudve 
Chuner; and stated their reasons for believing, that 
measure.; might be adopted by which that trade could 
he opened, without injury to the. revenue, and without 
hnzi.i'diDg tiie continuance of the intercourse with r!;o 
Lm. je.vr of China's dominions. 

Tno iriVj’yrrmco, attached lo these represents ions, 
induced His Majesty's Government to revise the ar- 
rangement which had been in contemplation ; and al- 
though they dal not sec cause, under all the circum- 
stances iHMi'ing upon this question, to alter the opinion 
they had entertained, of the propriety of continuing 
the existing restrictions upon the. commercial inter- 
course with China, and of preserving to tho Company 
the monopoly of the tea trade, they nevertheless felt, 
that tiie merchants belonging to the outports had esta- 
bL.hed a claim against an absolute restriction of cbq 
import tracle fo the port of London, 
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Under this impression, I addressed my letter to yon 
on the 27 th of April ultimo. 

The observations made by the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, in their reply of the 29 th of the same 
month, did not fail to engage the serious attention of 
His Majesty’s Government, but after the best examina- 
tion of those observations, aided by all the information 
they have obtained from the Boards of Customs and* 
Excise, they are not enabled to concur in the opinion, 
that the proposed extension of the import trade from 
India would be productive of any great increase of 
smuggling, and certainly not to the extent stated by 
the Court of Directors. 

It is conceived, that the apprehensions entertained 
on this account might be obviated by various regular 
(tons, such as confining the trade to those ports which 
are, or may be so circumstanced, as to afford security 
to the due collection of the revenue ; by the limita- 
tion of it to vessels of four hundred tons burthen ; by 
attaching the forfeiture of the ship and cargo to the 
discovery of any illicit articles on board ; by an exten- 
sion of the manifest act ; by regulations for checking 
the practice of smuggling in the ships of the Company ; 
as well as by other provisions, too minute to be entered 
into at present, but which will, of course, be attended 
to, in discussing the details of the subject. 

I am persuaded it will not escape your observation, 
that from obvious considerations, the English Channel 
must, at all times, especially in time of peace, afford 
facilities and inducements for smuggling, which do not 
occur elsewhere to the same extent, on account of the 
clandestine traffic already established, and the ready 
communication with the opposite shore. 

- but, with respect to the whole of this part of the 
question, it is impossible to lose sight of the deep inter, 
est which the Government must feel in the prevention 
of smuggling. The interests of the Company are, no 
doubt, involved in it ; but those of the Government 
are still more concerned : and it cannot be supposed 
that they wpuld bring forward any proposition which 
appeared to them likely to endanger a revenue 
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of from three to four millions; or that, if a defalca- 
tion should unexpectedly arise, they would not immedi- 
ately take measures for applying a remedy. The 
Company have, therefore, an ample ground of confi- 
dence, not only in the disposition of Government, but 
in their effectual co-operation on those points, on which 
the Court of Directors appear to feel the greatest 
anxiety, .and on which they urged their strongest 
objections to the proposed arrangement. 

The several articles which may be imported from the 
countries within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
and which are charged with an ad valorem duty, al- 
though, with the exception of Tqa, they bear a very 
small proportion to the whole of the revenue collected 
from the trade from India and China, are nevertheless 
erf sufficient importance to demand the attention of 
Government, as the question may affect the interests 
of the East-lndia Company, as well as those of the 
public revenue. 

, With this view, it will he necessary to consider whe- 
ther, with respect to some of them, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether regulations may 
not be made for the security of the duty ad valorem on 
those articles which shall continue to be so charged; 
and which, at the same time, shall prevent their being 
purchased at a price, likely to operate injuriously to 
the manufacturers of this country. 

The justice of the observations, respecting the ad- 
ditional number of Europeans that would find tbeir way 
to India in consequence of the extension of the trade, 
must be admitted to a certain extent ; but it is obvious, 
that this danger would arise from the extension of the 
export trade to India, and would scarcely be lessened 
by confining the. import trade to the Port of London. 
Every individual, during his residence in India, wouldx 
of course be subject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governments. 

The situation of Lascars, who are occasionally em- 
ployed in the navigation of ships from' India to this 
country, would demand the humane interposition of 
the Legislature} and there can be no doubt that effec- 

H 
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tual provision for their maintenance while in England* 
and for their return to India, will be made. 

Having gone through the principal points to which 
our recent conference? have related, it may be proper 
for me to apprize you, that His Majesty's Government 
are of opinion, that the establishment of King's troops, 
which may be requisite for the preservation of the peace 
and security of the British possessions in India, must de- 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difficult to 
anticipate ; but as the financial situation of the Com- 
pany may render it necessary that the numbers to be 
maintained at their charge should be limited, there can 
be no objection to propose to Parliament, to specify 
that number by legislative enactment. 

I have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
His Majesty’s Government before you, witli the same 
candor that has been evinced in our recent discussions ; 
and I can venture confidently to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myself, are most anxious to pro- 
mote such an adjustment between the Public and the 
Court of Proprietors, as . may be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The. expediency of adhering to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of the Company, is strongly 
felt by His Majesty’s Government ; but it must not be 
supposed, that there are no limits to that expediency, 
or . that there are no advantages which might remit 
• from a different epurse. 

It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
tbeir own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, both at home and * 
abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection of, or 
acquiescence in, those conditions, upon which alone, 
Consistent with their public duty, His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can submit a proposition to Parliament for 
the renewal of the Charter. 

You, Gentlemen, must be aware, that from its ap- 
proaching expiration, provision must be made, without 
delay, for the future government of India; and that 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, in bis speedy 
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at- the opening of the present session, has called upon 
Parliament to make sqcli provision. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
(Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

.The Chairman and Deputy Chairman . 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. X. 

Letter from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 
• to the Right Honourable the Earl of Buckingham- 
■ shire. 

East -India House, 30 ih December 1812. 

My Lord, 

We were honoured, on the 25th instant, with 
tile letter Which your Lordship was pleased to address 
to us on the preceding day, and have laid it before the 
Court of Directors. We are instructed by the Court 
to acquaint your Lordship that a General Court of 
Proprietors of East-India Stock has been summoned, 
for the special purpose of taking into consideration the 
important subjects treated of in your Lordship’s letter, 
and we shall lose no time in submitting to vour LorcU 
ship the result of the deliberations at that meeting. 

In reference to the first paragraph of yout Lordship’s 
jetter, in which the resolution passed by the Court, on 
the 18th instant, is stated to have caused some surprise 
to His Majesty’s Government, as appearing to have for 
its object an abrupt termination to all discussion, we*are 
desired by the Court of Directors respectfully to offer 
the following explanation. 

- Your Lordship is aware, that at the commencement 
of the recent conferences on the subject of the Renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, it'was agreed between your 
Lordship and the Deputation from the Court, that no 
minutes should be taken of what passed in conversation. 

H 2 
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Accordingly, no particular communication was made* 
prior to the receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 
24th instant, of the result of these conferences : but 
an earnest desire having been expressed by those Gen- 
tlemen in the Direction who arc not Members of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to be informed, whe- 
ther the differences of opinion, formerly known to 
exist, on some important points, between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Court, were in a train of reconci- 
liation, and the general answer which we thought our- 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended to afford 
them the satisfaction they expected, they deemed it 
proper that the sense ..of the Court, respecting the 
question of theoutports, should be formally notified to 
your Lordship, and in consequence the unanimous reso- 
lution of the 18th was transmitted. Had the Court per- 
ceived that that proceeding admitted of the interpreta- 
tion which has been put upon it by His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they would assuredly have taken pains more 
effectually to guard against so great a misconception of 
the real intention, which was no other than to mark 
their adherence to the opinions they have uniformly en- 
tertained on the disputed question, of extending the 
import trade from India to the outports of this kingdom, 
which had formed the principal subject of discussion 
between the'Members of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Committee of Correspondence. It was certainly 
desirable for the Members of that deputed Committee, 
and it was thought that it might not be unacceptable to 
your Lordship, to know that the sentiments which 
they had expressed in the course of discussion, were 
sanctioned by the unanimous concurrence of the Body 
by whom they were delegated. The mode in which 
tne resolution was adopted was conformable to the usage 
©f the Court of Directors on solemn occasions, name- 
ly, after a report from a Committee of the whole Court, 
which always requires signatures, and which, in th 6 
present instance, was subscribed by every Director. 

We trust, .my Lord, that this explanation of the 
measure alluded to, will prove satisfactory to your 
Lordship and the other members of ilia Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment ; and while we return our sincere acknow- 
ledgements for t:i<! attention with which our re|>re:»entu- 
tions have been listened to, in the various interview* 
with which we have been honored by your Lordship and 
His Majesty’s Ministers who attended, %ve hope, at the 
same time, to stand perfectly acquitted of any design, 
either to pre vent or embarrass a full and deliberate 
discussion of the great interests at stake. 

It. is a matter of deep concern to us to find, that Hi* 
Majesty’s Ministers seem still to ac|here to the principle 
of opening the out ports of the United Kingdom to the 
importation of commodities from India. We haw 
already, in our letters of the 15th and 29 th April last, 
fully stated the dangers that must result, to the Com* 
puny, from so great an enlargement of the privilege in , 
Eastern commerce to British merchants. We presume 
to think our objections to that enlargement have not 
been adequately answered ; and \vc have to express 
the concern felt by the Court, that no communication! 
has yet been made to them, of those represent*-* 
tions which first led His Majesty’s Ministers to en- 
tertain, and which induce them still to adhere to 
the opinion, that the public ' interest will be 
best consulted, by not confining the import traUe 
from the East-Indies to the port of London, h 
would occasion much satisfaction to the Court, should 
Such a communication have the effect of obviating 
their objections, even in part, to a measure, which 
the most imperative considerations alone could have 
influenced them to oppose : and were it unfortunately 
to fail in producing this effect, it is nevertheless desira- 
ble, that the Court of Directors shall have an opportu- 
nity of reviewing the question with all the intelligence 
that can be brought to bear upon it. Your Lordship has, 
indeed, been pleased to favor uswith a brief summary of 
some of the arguments used by the merchants on this 
subject, — arguments, wc must own, not in the least con- 
vincing to us : and wc assure ourselves, that in advert- 
ing to them, your Lordship does not mean that the 
Company should be concluded, or their fate deter- 
mined, by what those who oppose their interests chocs* 
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to advance ; although their representations appear to 
have so far influenced His Majesty’s Ministers, as to 
lead them to think, that the merchants “ have a claim 
“ to as much liberty of trade as they can enjoy, with- 
“ out injury to outer important national interests.” In 
those interests, we may presume, are comprehended 
both the consideration of the public revenue, and the 
maintenance of the East-India Company. But what 
that extent of trade is, “ which can bo granted with 
safety to those interests,” is still a question undeter- 
mined. We confess that the regulations contemplated 
by His Majesty’s Ministers, so far as your Lordship 
has been pleased to explain them to us, appear by no 
means calculated to remove our fears. The compa- 
rative interest which the Public and the Company have 
in preventing the smuggling of Tea, was described in 
our letter of the 29th April ; and though it be true, as 
your Lordship observes, that the stake of the Public 
' in this concern is numerically greater than that of the 
Company, yet the importance of the Company’s infe- 
rior stake is, to them, infinitely greater, than would 
be to the Public the importance of tne loss the revenue 
might sustain ; because, as matters now stand, the 
Company have no certain dependance but the Cnina 
trade, for resources essential to their subsistence. We 
do not the least question, that Mis Majesty’s Ministers 
would be thoroughly disposed to frame additional regu- 
lations to prevent smuggling Tea, should those now in 
contemplation be tried, and be found insufficient. But 
besides that we extremely distrust the practicability of 
smuggling to a large extent, where the temptations 
would be so great, wc must entreat your Lordship and 
HU Majesty’s Ministers seriously to consider, what 
would be the situation of the Company, if they ob- 
tained a charter Upon no better terms than those now 
proposed, and upon trial it should be found that their 
commercial income faijed, and that their dividend should 
be unprovided for or lowered : — their stock would im- 
mediately fall ; their credit would be diminished j the 
currency of their affairs, in their payments particular- 
ly, .would be impeded j general alarm and dissatisfac- 
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tionin all parties connected with this great establish- 
ment would be felt : and' there would be a necessity 
for going to Parliament again, when evils great, per- 
haps irretrievable, would nave *been experienced. It 
is the duty of the Executive Body of tiic Company to 
carry their views forward to sOeh contingencies, and to 
seek provision agdinst them : and we must beg leave to 
add* that whatever rights the merchants may claim; 
or the nation he pleased to bestow on them, it cannot be 
equitable to make concessions to them which should 
destroy the Company, who acquired the Indian em- 
pire, and who are as much the owners of the chief 
seats of European trade in that empire, as they are of 
their freeholds in London. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans to India, if 
we.do not misunderstand the scope of your Lordship's 
observation, it seems to imply, that their numbers 
might be in proportion to the export trade from this 
country. If, indeed, they wete to be regulated by this 
scale, our apprehensions would be the less; but we 
have no difficulty in acknowledging, that in addition 
to all our other arguments against admitting importa- 
tions to the outports, wc think that the granting of 
this privilege would increase the spirit of rash specu- 
lation from Great Britaiu and Ireland, and thereby 
the number of adventurers in search of fortune in In- 
dia ; for it is to be remembered, that those adventurers 
would naturally seek for new establishments, even out 
of the Company’? territories, and there endeavour, to 
acquire real property. 

But, my Lord, this is only one of many points 
which require particular regulations ; and, at the stage 
at which we are now arrived in the negotiation, we 
cannot but state to your Lordship, the gpxious wish of 
the Court to be made acquainted with the whole plan 
which His Majesty’s Government may have it in con- 
templation to recommend to Parliament for a Renewal 
of the East-India Company’s Charter : including such 
amendments in the system of the Company’s territorial 
government and administration, as past experience 
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reay have indicated ; the regulations deemed necessary 
far promoting the discipline and efficiency of the In- 
dian Army ; the amount of force which Ilis Majesty 
reay be empowered to maintain in India at the expense 
of the Company; and the provisions that may bet 
thought requisite for settling the relative powers of 
die Board of Commissioners and the Court of Direc- 
tors. Though these topics were specifically mentioned 
k» the letters from Lord Melville to the Chairs, of the 
30th September 180S and the 21st March 1812, the 
Court are still, in great measure, uniformed of the 
arrangements, in regard to them, which His Majesty's 
'Government may have in view to propose. And n e 
entreat, also, that your Lordship will enable us to lay 
before the Court of Directors, and ultimately the Pro- 
prietors, in any shape that you may judge fit, the infor- 
mation, additional to that of the merchants already 
solicited, on which the determination of Ilis Majesty's 
Ministers rests, as to the extension of the trade to the 
•otports, and their intentions upon the other parts of 
•he arrangement to which we have now adverted. 

The requests we now make appear to us the more 
reasonable, from the -weighty intimation conveyed in 
the concluding part of your Lordship’s letter. It 
brings into view fto repeat an expression used in our 
letter of the 15th April), “ questions of the last iwpor- 
“ tanee to the safety of the British Empire in liuiia > 
M and of the British Constitution at Home” This is 
•solemn subject for the Country, as well as the Com- 
pany. if, indeed, it should ever come under actual 
discussion, we have that confidence in the equity and 
•wisdom of the Nation, that notwithstanding all pre-* 
bent clamours, they will wish to do the Company jus-, 
•ice, and to guard all the other great interests which 
must come into question. But prepared as we shall be, if 
-farced £nto this situation, to maintain the rights and 
claims of our Constituents, we must yet express our 
bope, that the Company will not be reduced to the 
bard alternative, of thus having to contend for -all 
•Intis dear to them, .or to accept a Charter on terms 
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which will nqt enable them to execute the part hither* 
to assigned .to them in the Indian system. 

We bare the honour to be. 

My Lord, 

Y our Lordship’s most obedient humble Servants* 

X Signed) Hugh Ingus, 

Robert Thornton. 

The Right Honorable the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, &c. &c. &c. . 


No. XI. 

Letter from the Right Honor able the Earl of BucJt- 
inghamshire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
' noticed in the preceding Minute. 

India Board, 4th January, 1313. 

Gentlemen, 

I had the honor to receive your Letter of the 
30th ultimo, and proceed to convey to you t|ie senti- 
ments of His Majesty’s Government, as tar as it would 
seem advisable, under present circumstances, to con- 
tinue the discussion. 

With respect to your observation, that the repre- 
sentations which induced His Majesty’s Government to 
form their opinions upon the subject of the extension 
of the Import Trade, have been withheld from the. 
Court of Directors, and that your objections to that 
extension have not been “ adequately answered,” you 
must allow me to avail myself .of this occasion to apprize 
you, that although His Majesty’s Government have 
shewn a strong disposition to enter into the most frank 
and unreserved explanations with the Court of Direc- 
tors, they have not felt that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the points 
at issue. That duty has been sufficiently discharged* 
in stating, for die information of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, the conditions upon which they were prepared to 

I 
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submit: a proposition to Parliament for the renewal of 
the Charter, accompanied by such reasons as are con* 
veyed in the communications they barb authorized me 
to make. ' 

I can, however, h^jre no difficulty in acquainting 
you, that the. claims of the Merchants connected with 
the outports have not been brought before Government 
by written documents ; that they have been urged and 
discussed at personal conferences with individuals, in- 
terested in their success ; and that you have already 
been informed of the grounds upon which they were 
supported ; but that it does not appear to Ilis Majes- 
ty’s Government, that you can be warranted in ex- 
pecting that they should give a more particular account 
of the arguments adduced at those conferences. 

1 may add, however, that as the merchants and 
manufacturers connected with the outports, consider- 
ing themselves entitled, at the expiration of the Char- 
ter of tho East-Iudia Company, to early on that trade, 
from which they hacl been excluded for a limited time, 
had entered into a statement of their case, by petiti- 
ons presented to Parliament in the course of the last 
session, you may obtain from those record* that further 
information which you appear desirous to possess. 

With regard to those points to which you have 
alluded, as requiring particular regulation, the Mi- 
nisters of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
having signified to you, that consistently with their 
sense of public duty, they can submit no arrangement 
to Parliament, that does not include an extension of 


the import trade, and the Court of Directors having ,• 
with a knowledge of their Opinions upon that point, 
ty their resolution of the 18th ultimo, declined to re- 
commend to the Court of Proprietors to agree to such 
an extension, it would seem premature to enter into 

timiflJ" 11 tb8t qUeSt ° n 8M l,aVe been fi,, %dc- 


i4 *>“ are apprised of the disposition of His Ma. 

Government to adhere to the present system 
i>f administration fa India t and I am not aware fiat !f 
circumstances should admit of £ £ 
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would be necessary to propose any material alteration 
mthe existing provisions for carrying it into execu- 
tion , except such as may arise from the openingof 
the trade. 

' The confidence you express ih the wisdom and jus* 
tice of Parliament Willi I am. persuaded, not be dis- 
appointed ; nor is it to be Opposed, that in the con- 
sideration of this great question (to use your own 
words )•** the safety of the British Empire in India 
“ and the'Bsitish Constitution at Home” will be over- 
looked, either by the Legislature or the Ministers of 
the Crown. • 

: If the Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution, except through the in- 
tervention of the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors, whatever they may he, must un- 
conditionally be admitted. •• 

It will be for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, without an alternative ; or 
whether, if a change of system should be rendered 
necessary by the decisions of the East-India Company, 
measures might not be taken for opening the trade, 
and at the same time providing such an administration 
of the Government of India, as might be found com- 
patible with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution. 

I bave the honor to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and faithful humble Servant, 

(Signed) Buckinghamshire, - 
The Chavcman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-lndia Company. 


No. XIT. / 

Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair- 
man) dated 2d April) 1800i 
Li the first place,.! set out with disclaiming 1 
being a party to those opinions, , which rest upon dqy 
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general attack the monopoly of ike East-Indta Com- 
pany, either as to the government or commerce of In- 1 
dia. My sentiments, in that ' respect, remain exactly 
the same as they were when 1 .moved the renewal of the 
Charter, in 1793'; and, if any thing, lam still more 
confirmed in the principles I brought forward at that 
time. That a direct interference* by. Government in 
the affairs of India is necessary for their stability and 
uniformity, I am more and more convinced ; but that 
the ostensible form of government, with all its con- 
sequent extent and detail of patronage, must remain 
as it now is, I am persuaded will never be called in 
question by .any, but those who may be disposed to sa- 
crifice the freedom and security of our Constitntion, to 
their ^own personal aggrandizement and ill-dirccted 
ambition ; 1 remain equally satisfied, as to the pro- 
priety of continuing a monopoly of the trade in ike 
hands of the EasUlndia Company. Those who main- 
tain the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general 
theories, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the trade they are treating of. Viewing it, even 
as a mere commercial question, I believe .this propo- 
sition to be a sound one ; and if the trade wtye laid 
open, the supposed advantages. thence arising arc, ' at 
best, very problematical, and would certainly be very 
precarious and short-lived. It is, however, totally to 
forget the question, to treat, it as a mere commercial 
one. The same principles which prove the necessity of 
the present form and mode of Indian government, 
evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
Government and the trade are interwoven together, 

• nd we have only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to learn the immense advantages which have flowed 
from that connection of Government and trade. By 
the commercial capital of the Company at home, act- 
ing in Connection with the public revenues under their 
administration abroad, tlyjv have mutually aided and 
■ administered to the wants of each other, and the result 
has been, the fortunate achievement of those brilliant 
events, upon the success of which depended the ex- 
istence of the Government, the territorial wealth, and 
the trade of India. 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair- 
man, dated 2\st March 1801. 

I am prepared explicitly to declare, that although 
the first formation of an East-India Company proceeded 
upon purely commercial considerations, the magnitude 
and importance to which the East-India Company has 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven with the 
poetical interests of the Empire, as to create upon my- 
mi nd a firm conviction, that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East-India Company is even more 

IMPORTANT TO THE POLITICAL INTERESTS of the 

State, than it is to the commercial interests of 
the. Company. 


No. XIII. 

Lord Castlerepgh's Opinion expressed in the Debate in 
the House of Commons on the East-India Budget , 
18th July 180t>. 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com- 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must, like all com- 
mercial results, be in its nature fluctuating ; but, in 
reasoning, upon this branch of the Company’s alia its, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Priusep) must establish sc- 
veral preliminary ' facts, before he can expect to per-' 
suade Parliament that the commercial existence of the 
Company is to *be considered merely on grounds ..of 
mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew that 
individuals would be as likely to carry on steadily the 
commerce of India, under all the fluctuations to which 
sricli a trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, 
and ihe returns distant, as a great trading cor-' 
poration. He must be prepared ; to dispel the ap- 
prehensions which must be enterLained with respect to 
the injurious influence on the prosperity of India, 
which may be the consequence of an unsteady and un- 
equal demand for their produce, before lie can expebt 
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to satisfy Parliament that §n intercourse, perfectly un- 
restrained, is preferable to that qualified intercourse, 
partly free and partly restricted, which now prevails, 
if be assumes, ^that individuals by . using an inferior 
description of tonnage, could carry on the trade at 
less expense, and consequently at greater profit, he 
must be prepared to shew, that this is not merely by 
throwing the difference of the expense on the public, 
by rendering numerous and expensive convoys requi- 
site to protect their feeble vessels in time of war, whilst 
the Company's ships, with a comparatively slight aid 
from our navy, are competent to protect each other, 
and to set the enemy's ships of war, even when in 
considerable force, at defiance. He must be prepared 
to shew, that sucli an establishment as that of the 
Company, could be kept up without the protection of 
a qualified monopoly ; or that such a system is in it- 
self unnecessary to the political existence of the Com- 
pany, and the management of large territorial revenues, 
when, both in peace and in war funds must be tranferred 
through the medium of commerce from India to Eu- 
rope and from Europe to India. He must also shew, 
.before he can establish that the interest of the manu- 
facturer at home is interested in such a change, that 
individual speculators would be disposed to send out 
British manufactures, even at some loss, as the Com- 
pany have frequently done, or that there is any other 
li.mit to the amount of this description of Export, on 
the part of the Company, than the utmost quantity the 
Indian market can take off, which they have not hi- 
therto been able, with their most strenuous efforts and 
some sacrifices, to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
These, and many other important doubts must bo 
solved, before any satisfactory or; sound conclusion 
can bo come to, on the great practical question (Pri- 
vate Trade), to which the worthy alderman, some- 
what out of time, hud been solicitous to point the at- 
tention of the Committee. 
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fro. XIV. 

« General Court of the United Compaq of Mer- 
chants of England Trading to. the Eg&t-Indies, held 
on Tuesday, the 5th May , 1812/ 

Resolved unanimously. That this Court has learnt 
'with deep concern and surprize* that His Majesty's 
Ministers have been induced to change the view they 
first entertained of the propriety of confining to the 
Port of London the returns of tne trade to India, now 
to be permitted to all British subjects* That the mea- 
sure of opening the Outports to vessels of all descrip- 
tions from India, comprehending in that term the 
Eastern Island*, appears to this Court to be fraught 
with consequences ruinous to the Company, and ail die 
long train of interests connected with it ; by removing 
from the port of London the greater part of the Indian 
trade, which it hfts hitherto enjoyed; by rendering 
useless many of the expensive establishments formed 
there for the merchandize and shipping of that trade, 
and throwing out of bread many thousands of persons 
who now derive constant employment from it ; by de- 
ranging the practice and frustrating the end of stated 
public sales, which are useful and important, both to 
the Country and the Company, who are necessarily 
restricted to this practice ; but, above all, by afford*- 
ihg facilities for the smuggling of teas into the ports and 
harbours of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to an ex- 
tent unlmiied, and as this Court apprehend, uncon- 
troulable. That the consequences of this must be, the 
destruction of the Company’s China trade, their best 
source of commercial profit ; the failure of their di- 
vidend; the depreciation of their stock ; and, unless a 
fund is provided from some other source for the pay- 
ment of the dividend, inability on their part to con- 
tinue to pa form the functions assigned to them in the 
Government of British India. That if the constitution 
by which the Indian Empire is how administered should 
thus be subverted, the excellent system of civil and 
.military service formed under the Company, and main- 
tainable only by such a body, will be bi r ukon down ; 
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♦.he tranquillity and happiness of the vast population 
which that empire contains, the interests of this coun- 
try in Asia, and its constitution at home, will be im- 
minently endangered. 

That the professed object for which the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such immense sacrifices 
hazarded, namely, the increase of the commerce of 
this kingdom, cannot be in any great degree attained, 
there being no, practicability of extending materially 
the use of our manufactures among the Indian people, 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by 
Indian ship3 in the management of individuals, for such 
exports, not having been fully occupied. Neither does 
it appear practicable largely to augment the importa- 
tation of profitable commodities from thence ; of all 
which the example of the American trade to the East is 
a proof, British Manufactures, which they could easily 
have procured, making no part of it, nor their retdrns 
exhibiting any new articles of importance. That there- 
fore the trade now enjoyed by the Company and in- 
dividuals will be the only certain trade to which new 
adventurers can have recourse. And this will be no ad- 
dition to the commerce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to another: so that, old 
establishments will be subverted, without substituting 
any thing equally good in their place ; and, to all ap- 
pearance, with great detriment to the nation, parti- 
cularly in the defalcation of a large part Of the duties-: 
now collected on tea, to the amount of four millions' 
sterling per annum ; for all which defalcation, whether, 
one, or two, or three millions, new taxes must be laid 
on the people. 

-That the cause of the Company has been deeply in- 
jured by prejudice, ignorance, erroneous assumptions, 
and of late by extensive combinations, and by unfair 
representation, canvas, and intimidation : in all which 
the merits and rights of the Company, the political in- 
terests of British India, and of this country as connect- 
ed with them, have been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of commerce, au. object 
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too only of speculation, in opposition to past experi- 
ence, is the governing principle. , 

Thjs Court however confidently hd^je, that Parlia- 
ment will not decide the fate of the Company, on the 
representations and demands of private interests, but 
on just and comprehensive views of national policy ; 
and the Court must also believe that His Majesty's 
Ministers are too enlightened and equitable, finally to 
adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commer- 
cial profits of the Company, and thereby to disable 
them from performing their political functions. This 
Court therefore entirely approving, both of the firm- 
ness which their Directors hare shewn in maintaining 
the interests of the Company, and of the manner in. 
which they have, in the papers now produced by them, 
defended those interests, doth recommend it to them, 
to persevere in the negociation with His Majesty’* 
Ministers upon the same principles; assured of the 
determination of this Court to support them to the 
Utmost, in maintaining the permanence of the Com- 
pany and the national interests which are involved in 
their stability. 

Resolved unanimously , Thai the thanks of this Court 
be given to Randle Jackson, Esq, for his very lumi- 
nous and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, 
ability and industry he has on various occasions, and 
particularly on this; displayed for the honor and advan- 
tage of this Company. 

Resolved unanimously , That the warmest thanks of 
this General Court be offered to the Chairman, Deputy 
.Chairman, and Court of Directors of this Company, 
for their very able conduct in the negociation with Go- 
vernment for the Renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas of the best interests of this 
Company, and their most honorable conduct in the 
management of so important a concern. 

The Court then on the question adjourned. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


The question, now at issue, between 
his Majesty’s Ministers nod the 'East India -Com- 
pany, which forms the subject of the .following 
pages, is one of the greatest importance to .the 
.British Empire, that can possibly be agitated, in 
the present state of the world. It is a question, 
in the elucidation of which too many minds cannot 
be occupied, or too many peon -employed. 

The serious, end to mboy the unexpected torn, 
which the negotiation for the .renewal of the East 
India Company’s Charter has recentiy taken, murt 
luxe been laffifSEnt to- rouse and to alarm every 

redacting mipd, capable of appreciating the 
importance of the* connection 
and^Britain. 



ii PREFACE. . 

^In common with, others, who have fasting* 
and affections connected with India, my <odnd 
has bOen do&ply impressed with the mischievous, 
or rather,' >X should say, the ruinous tendency of 
the measures contemplated, and now, apparently, 
determined on, by his Majesty’s Ministers. Re- 
garding the matters in dispute, as by no means 
of a commercial nature; but rather of a mixed 
character, principally compounded of considerations 
of justice, policy, and expediency, upon which all 
men of common observatiou, and some knowledge* 
of Indian affairs, may form a correct judgment ; 
I have, upon this ground, and presuming upon 
the experience acquired in the course of several 
voyages to India, and of some residence there, 
ventured to arrange my thoughts on the subject, 
and to submit them to the public, 

From the terms of the last official documents, 
winch have .transpired, it is difficult to consider 
the negotiation, between Ministers end. the East 
India Company,, otherwise than terminated^ or 
thjti the contending patties have not fiBaUy.tahen 
their prospective stands. Xord Buckinghamshire, 
in hb l^er .of December the.24tb/ 18J8, thus 
unequivocally^ aanhtmcee the 1 defatminationof his 
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Majntty’s Ministers to peSvmrft a m the obhoxiotst 
measure of laying Open the Trade to India, to 
the Out-ports of this Kingdom : — is for the 
Court of Proprietors to decide, whether their 
own interests, as well as thole of the numerous 1 
persons depending upon them, both at home ’and 
abroad, can best be preserved by their rejection 
of, or acquiescence in, those conditions, upon Which 
alone, consistent with their public duty, his Ma- 
jesty’s Government can submit a proposition to 
Parliament, for the renewal of the Charter.”* 

In their reply, dated the 30th December, the 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors repeat in the 
following terms their determination, already so fre- 
quently declared, to maintain the rights of their 
Constituents: “ Bnt prepared as we shall' be,' if 
forced into this, situation, to maintain the rights and' 
claims of ohr Constituents, we must yet express our 
hope, '"that the Company will ttot be reduced to the 
bird 'ahdmative, of thus having to contend for all 
that is dear to them, or to accept a ^charter, 'on 

terms which will not eiiaMe'thdm* to 1 ’execute the 

^ j ....£ .... 

* Vide Piper* faptetl « iftgfM&tl? fet a rtumd oftkt 
Bed f*4t* G* 6p* lj f* ettM* prhikpH J».T». - 
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parthitferto assigned to them in the Indian system.” * 
‘To' this intimation. Lord Buckinghamshire, in a 
letter, certainly the most extraordinary that has ap- 
peared inthe course of this negotiation, and which 
Kill not probably escape becoming the subject of 
numerous animadversions, replies, that “ k will be 
for Parliament to determine, whether the nation its 
in this respect (the existence of the present Indian 
System,) without an alternative} or whether, if a 
change of system should be rendered necessary by 
tfte decision of the East India Company, measures 
might not be taken for opening the trade, and at 
' the same time providing such an administration of 
the Government of India as might be found com-* 

' patiblc with the interests and security of the British 
Constitution.” f. His Lordship has not thought fit 

^ . f L t f , "* v Y . . - 

* Fids PspeTt respecting tike negoHoUtstfor a’ renewal of the 
JEest India, Cmpopp’s eatchssm privilege*, p, 479. t 

t Vida herd B»tki»ghdtm$hkde letter,, dated Jpmsry 4, 
ttU. M p- 183.— Jo the paragraph hut, he 

. ntfa, ** If 'the Government ef India eutfctitte chrriedon whir 
. vkrfttyW dRrCotttitatfon exe«^t throngl* the btomn dt u e£tb» 
Company, dan ptapa&iem-vyitoQt^ 

£ her a QosimdMMsim^ 
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beeffected, any more than be 
which Ministers have chosen jtemsbhh^eir d<K 
teraainatjoh of opening did Trade to* India, ^ 
Out-ports, The pompous, propositien, on which 
they seemto lean with so much jconMence and com- 
placency , that “ the Merchants of this country have 
a -substantial claim- to as much- liberty of trade as 
tbey can. enjoy, without injury to other mporUmt 
national interests,” can here have no meaning; 
the quantum of that liberty which may be extended 
' * themon thie ground, is precisely, the querti to ut 
issue. It has been demonstratively shewn, by t h# 
OoopM Piwpfotsh and certeinly tltey aro ia this 
.. b , .ipocb'- authority, tjfau ar ty * iff 


^flWMs$^Ptli tea| ojfc this* eouafey &(u ' 

tfaat.libertyyaeis eompatlbhjF 
ft* ad M«dP ibtertsts» 

; ; jM*- d»tW^ir^ re ,app^^ d • 


PREFACE, 

justicetothe East India iJombBim the nmirffftionf 


angiftgto 


o^>w Hgots and 
«w inviolability nf tlieirproperty, donorijjrip a 
part, and •*■ Vefry essebB%l part of those^‘* : trftpoltpuit" 
’If they do enterteiin sSjfi sen- 
timeats, it is nigh time -that they should be- un- 

.aaSsSL^ 1 ; ■'•/ '" ■ \ '* * *' ; 'V 

It has been tendered evident to ’the meanest i- ‘ 
pacity that ait extension of the libiat^of trade to 

_ 4-.*' - ;•*£< .•' ■*■;. -i- v, v„ ***• , rf > .- ■•„ 

India, Such as w now contended for, is not only in- 
compatibte with tfclSest interests .' of 4^ British 
Empiiy j but* that ,it would pro v entile iirimediate 
^ti of ^ those individuals, wjfco are most vociferous 
btot'mfr: iComeqU n%cduirit*or 

be'bdKOvOdth^e grat«ion '$*& 
was the real motive,*' 


ajesty’s 

i / /> - -r-i 


the^meatwe of laying open 

fc'o* 

pease-a froward -jpbfld; sfoidd; itg^ n ^ 

«n* • 


*'- ■ * * •* 

— -tm' 
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little firmness, as, without an equivalent, and without 
a struggle, to surrender what they gonsider’the key 
to all their privileges, would be to argue a greater 
want of penetration in His Majesty’s ministers, than 

A 

can perhaps be fairly imputed to them. It seems 
much more probable that they had anticipated, and 
wore desirous of producing, the result, which > has 
actually happened, with the view of creating a pre- 
text for transferring to themselves the whole power 
“ d patronage of India, andbythoe mean, of 
taining their ministerial situations for life ! 

This transfer, to the crown, of the power and pa- * 
tronage, incident to the government of sixty millions 

A % 

of the inhabitants of Asia, which could not fail to 
enable its servants more commodiously to rule six- 
teen millions of British-born subjects at borne, ap- 
pears to be the grand measure, by which the minis- 
ters of the Prince Regent* propose to effect >a 

|t is somewhat remarkable, that Lord Buckinghamshire, al- 
though be generally designates himself and his colleagues, •• ptis 
Majesty's gov e nmaU ” Whenever he means to bear peculiarly 
hard upon the East India Company, calls them “ the Ministers 
of Hit Royal JHighhets the Prittce^ Regent.” Vide ku Letter of 
the 4tl fif«t ifelS, puHUhe^bt the Papers respecting the Nefo- 
tint km ftp the renewal*/, the East Jmhd Co m p an/ t «wWrr 
Prmiegtt,p. 182 . 

8 
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change in the East Indian system, ** rendered 
necessary,” they say, u by the decision of the East 
India Company," that shrill be ** compatible with 
the interests and security of the British Constitu- 
tion!" 

But parliament, it cannot be doubted, when this 
great question comes before them, will take an en- 
larged and unbiassed view of all the grand national 
interests involved in the controversy. They will 
, not, to gratify the blind or criminal ambition of any 
set of ministers, suffer the East India Company to 
be despoiled of their property, the Crown of its reve- 
nue, the people of a necessary of life, and the nation 
of its freedom. 

08, ffatton GartU% 

mis. 



CONSEQUENCES 


OJP 

LAYING OPEN THE TRADE 

TO 

INDIA, &o. 


l^ROM the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany, as territorial sovereigns in Asia, it has been 
the usual practice, previous to the introduction of a 
Bill into Parliament, for the further extension of the 
term of their exclusive privileges, that the conditions 
upon which their Charter was to be renewed, and 
the principles upon which the Indian empire was to 
be governed, should be made the subject of arrange- 
ment between the Ministers of the Crown, on the 
part of the Public, and the Court of Directors, on 
the part of the East India Company. And these 
arrangements have generally undergone bat few, or 
unimportant modifications, in receiving the sanction 
of the Legislature. 

By the great extension of territory, and increase 
of trade, which have been progressively effected, 
under die judicious management of the Company, 
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these negotiations have, at each successive renewal, 
acquired additional importance. .. Since the Bill of 
1793, the population, the .territory,. and the com- 
xnerce, under thejr jnrisdiction, have been pore 
than doubted : and the , civil and military establish- 
ments. of their vast dominions,, as well as the ties be- 
. tween them and .the mther country, have been 
augmented in the same ratio. When to these is 
added the immense trade carried on by the Com- 
pany with the empire, of China, they form alto- 
gether the grandest and most stupendous, and it 
may truly be said, the post singular, political, and 
commercial edifice the world ever saw. In its now 
splendid state, it is not only the brightest jewel in 
the British Crown, but the fairest portion of the 
British empire. How, then, are we to Characterize 
a measure, which must, obviously destroy- die unity 
of the approved system, by which qur Asiatic pos- 
sessions and commerce have, ip that period, risen to 
such prosperity and splendour? By impartial men, 
and men of experi^ice, it will be viewed as an un- 
justifiable experiment on the integrity and safety of 
the. British empire -an experiment made too' at a 
season of peculiar political peril}, and risked (if the 
avowed be the real motive), m mere compliment to 
unfounded clamours, which do not . even arise, from 
die effervescence of popular discontent, . but have 
been excited, with much art 
unenlightened selfishness of 


end industry, by the 
some ..cQmmef cial and 



Under these circumstances, it may be Considered 
most fortunate^ for the nation/ for' the East India 
Compatiy; aml more especiattyfor thorn WhoWefe 
most active % petitioning ParBament foi an' unre- 
strained intercourse with India, that the renewed of 


die Company*# Charter did notcomeunder dis- 
cussion last year; but' that a measure so highly im- 
portant to the best interests of the State hasKbeen de- 
layed, until the delusive expectations, tvbich find 
been excited/ and the erroneous conclusions which 
had beenformed, should have time to subside, dr be 


rectified by a perusal of the very able official corres- 
pondence, which has taken plaice between the Court 
of Directors and Ins Majesty's Ministers on the 
subject; ' - • ■' -• ■' 1 

At thfe varidus periodsof the renewal of die term 
of theComj^an^’s exclusive privileges,, and before 
the systeii of East ltidian government had attained 


its present safooit perfect fohti, many speculative no- 
tions were ufibat/respeiting the sort of constitution 
which Woufd^best suit our lndian territories, con- 


sistent 


ourown. 



Some were 

' df ifie territories, and . 
leaving them M^scdtaaiye possession of the trade •, 
others fbr depriving them of ’the trade, and leaving 
them inpostession of the letritorics. It does not, 
howetaiy appeal thafcfi^^ ' djr 

1708), either of those ideas fikve been entertained 

b a 
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by any of our most celebrated practical statesmen. 
Of late years especially* the territorial government 
of India, and4he.trade between India and Europe 
have-been^ regarded as, under, that system, inse- 
parably united iCOBstituting a fabric of unpre- 
cedented grandeur, extent, and solidity, which it 
would be rash, presumptuous, and dangerous, in the 
idle viert of speenlative pr uncertain advantages, to 
disturb. EveuMf* Fox, although ou former occa- 
sions an avowed enemy of the East India Company, 
declared himself, in the House of Commons, to be 
of this opiuion, when last in office, 

It cotfld not, therefore, but have been with sur- 
prise, astonishment, and regret, that the East India 
Company learnt* in the month of April last* that his 
Majesty’s^present Ministers had then recently 
adopted views upon this subjeet, verydifferept not 
only from any ■ which bad* been entertained by , their 
predecessors, but even from any which they had 
themselves* ip the course of their , discussions with 
the Company, respecting the renewal of the 
Charter,hitherto avowed, ? * .< ; \ w>i . , i 
.» Ifc is thuonore essential tbattbesenewproposjtiona 
of the Ministers ^should, be examined* in every pq?- 
siWepomfcof view* before the decision oftheLegis- 
lature upon them is cadedfor,»ittceby flu# decision*, 
it is vary evident, wiK h«u ; ^§)ataly determined the 
fate«<Aoply®f the and#eic 

private rivals, hUt of India* pd of ; Britain. r , - , , • 
The pending question; between his Majesty’s 


Ministers and the East India Company, it appears 
to me, may be thus succinctly stated. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul, speaking in the 
name of all the Ministers, informs the Court of 
Directors, that the government of the territorial 
dominions, aud the monopoly of the Ghma trade, 
shall remain with the Company, as at present ; but 
that they must renounce their exclusive right to the 
trade between India and Europe. Against this pro- 
ject, the Court of Directors remonstrate) and say, 
“ To what purpose leave us the government of our 
Asiatic territories, and the trade to China, if you, 
at the same time, deprive ns of the bulwark (the 
exclusive privilege of etoploymt) ships to India), by 
which alone they can be effectually supported ?" 
Or, in other words , 44 if you establish an engine 
(the privilege to individuals of sending ships of all 
sorts and sizes, from all the ports of Great Britain to 
Indta), by which they must both be eventually de» 
strayed ?" 

The question, then, which we have here to exa- 
mine, appears to be strictly this : — Whether die 
dangers apprehended by the East Indta Company to 
the safety of their Asiatic territories and China 
trade, from the iudis&iminate admission of die 
ships Of individuals to the trade of India,* be ima- 
ginary, fallacious and pretended, or founded m fore- 
sight, wisdom, and- experience? « <» 

Before entering on this enquiry,- It may be proper 
to remark, that alf the opponents of {he Company 
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have either egregiottsly mistaken, or affected td 
mistake, the real nature of the question. They 
have all regarded or affected to regard the trade to 
India as a monopoly, which, as shall be presently 
shewn, is very contrary to the true state of the case. 
Some of them have represented it as a losing trade; 
and, with sufficient inconsistency, have accused the 
East India Company of selfishness, in seeking to 
preserve a losing trade. With a still higher degree 
of inconsistency, they have manifested the most 
eager desire to participate in this “ losing trade 
as if presuming themselves capable, as individuals, 
with-capital and other advantages so greatly inferior 
to the Company, of converting it into a profitable 
one* While, indeed, they affect grounds of public 
utility, they shew, by the whole tenor of their 
reasoning, that in seeking to invade the privileges 
of the '.East India Company, they have no other view 
than the fallacious oue, in this case, of private gain* 
It was necessary to their object to represent the 
interests of the public, and of the East India Com- 
pany, as at variance, and utterly irreconcileable; 
and their own interests as identified with those of 
the public- * It also happened that, in the compara- 
tively stagnant state of commerce and manufactures 
last year,: the persons most* immediately suffering 
under those evils, like drowning men graaping at 
straws, were led to 'hail the *«» of the termination 
of tfa^iGompany’s.-fixolusivsyprvvikg^, and of the 
establishment^ aavOpefe Tfadeto India, as that df 
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the termination of their own misfortunes. In con- 
sidering an open trade, and an increased consump- 
tion of British Commodities in India, as synonimoua 
terms, they all seemed to concur. Ignorant of the 
character ol' the inhabitants of Asia, they regarded) 
the regulated trade of the Company, as that which 
alone prevented this increase of consumption. They 
branded it with the name of Monopoly; and armed 
with the authority of Dr. Adam Smith, they de- 
clared all monopolies to be mischievous, and, with 
that of Thomas Paine, to be contrary to the im- 
prescriptible rights of man. 

The consequences of the admission of these prin- 
ciples would go much farther, than those who have 
advanced them, to serve particular purposes, could 
wish. They would go the length of hiying open 
the trade to India to all the world. But we shall 
limit our reasoning to the boundaries of the British 
empire. If, upon the principle of universal right, 
the trade to India be laid open to some parts, with 
what justice can the same privilege be withheld 
from other parts of the British dominions? If it be 
an inherent right in the Merchants ol' Bristol, Liver- 
pod, and Glasgow, to trade with India, is it 
not equally so in the inhabitants of the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands, of the West Indies and North 
America? • .» $ 

To argue $erioti8ly r< or at -any length, against 
these abstract mid inapplicable doctrines, must here, 
I should apprehend, b* uwtocesgdiy. The Heat 
4 
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India Company;* botvever, while they refuse to bow 
to the authority of such wild and vague hypotheses, 
have done themselves hdnour by not narrowing the 
question, as if it'only involved the opposing interests 
9f different bodies of men. The Court of Directors 
have, on the contrary, throughout their correspond* 
ence with Ministers, argued the ease as it may be 
supposed to affect, in every grand view of policy 
and expediency, the interests of the nation at large ; 
considering their constituents not as an isolated Cor- 
poration, but as members of the state, identified, iu 
all their relations, with the great body of the 
community. 

It is a notorious faetthat the trade to India, so far 
from being of the nature of a monopoly, is already 
as open and unrestrained as is consistent with just 
and rational views of public Utility. The tonnage. 
Which, under the idea of extending the commerce 
of individuals, has been appropriated to private 
trade, by the Bill of 1798, is four times greater 
than has ever>been claimed by those for whom it was 
intended.* Of »i£ty*three thousand tons allotted 
for this purpose, during the last six years, only six- 
teen thousand (about one fourth) Were filled up ; 
leaving forty-seven thousand tons tb be paid for by 
the Company, on account of the Public. 

Here is no monopoly,' or impolitic restrictions on 

e 

0 ■ " *»»» — — - — wi .1 

* Vide Ptpen respecting, the negotiation for a renewal of the 
East India Company's nsdgdve Pijjvifege*, dec, p, J$9. 
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trade* On the contrary, greater facilities are held 
out to the private Merchant, and that too at a great 
inconvenience and enormous expence to the Com- 
pany, than he chooses to avail himself of. If more 
tonnage than the law allots, had been rcquirq£ for 
the accommodation of the private trader, the liberal 
conduct of the Company in other respects evinces 
that they would have readily granted it. 

They did actually, on several occasions, allow to 
private traders from India several thousand tons 
more than was allotted by law. The fact, indeed, 
is that although a certain quantity of tonnage is 
specified by the act of 1793, for the accommodation 
of the individual Merchant, it was for the discretion 
of the Court of Directors to have allowed more, 
had it been required. 

Did they not with the most commendable liber- 
ality, offer the County of Cornwall to export annu- 
ally to China, twelve hundred tons of tin, freight 
free j* although, were they only to consult their 
own convenience, they could supply that market 
with the same article upon better terms from various 
parts of India ? Have tljey not, qpon a aupUpr prin- 
ciple of accommodation, made an auunal sacrifice 
of the special encouragement of the 

woollen manufactures of this country jjj , 

To call j> trade, conducted upon such principles, 
a monopoly,* is equally contrary to reason, and to 
fact. v 
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But, besides allotting more tonnage annually to 
individual Merchants, than these have been disposed 
to occupy, the Company have shared, in 'another' 
way, the fruits of their commerce with the public. 
Inpayments which they have, at various periods, 
made to the state, from 1768 to 1813, amount to 
£.5,136,319 j or at the rate of one hundred thousand 
pounds, and upwards, annually ;* to say nothing of 
the immense revenue arising from their well-regu- 
lated trade. 

“ It is a solecism,” as has been well and truly ob- 
served by au eloquent Proprietor of East India 
Stock, f “ to* call that trade a monopoly, which 
admits the whole country to a partnership in its 
eventual gains; And which allows any Merchant, or 
Trader, to export to or import from India, to an 
extent considerably beyond what has ever* been 
claimed.”* TW is not a monopoly, of .which every 
person, and every association, by purchasing stock, 
may become members; whose sales are regulated, 
tile prices being left at the pleasure of the buyers; 
and their amount annually bud before Parliament. 
The Bast India Company ^ in short, is not a private 
Corporation, trading •exclusively ; bpti'lhe. British 
nation, trading under legislative ^regulations . to 
India. . 

Papers respecting 'the ncgotiatjioV&c. p. oV. 5 

t Mr. Rand!Wackitori~‘Vi(letHs speech delivered at a (Gene- 
ral Court of 0th May 




It will not be supposed, by any man of sense, 
that the ; Company would be disposed tomake the 
grehfcsacrifices, whichrhevebei^here alluded to, 
merely to hui»our the caprices, or to fall in with 
the > false ' notions of interest of particular , de- 
scriptions of Ineni bad -they* not- powerful motives, 
arising 'from other seurcesthan those of mere com- 
mercial profit, far wishing .to retain the exclusive 
privilegeof the tMvigutwtt to fm4mr for this alone, 
if I understand the matter right, is what th^ Com- 
pany contend for, as esseatial'not only to the security 
of ; their China Trade, but to the permanent safety 
off heir Indian .Empire.': They Will; 1 am per- 
suaded, have >np objection* 4o make the farther 
sacrifice of allotting to the' use of^the -private Mer- 
chants, asmucb more tonnage,- than .waa granted 


by the « Act of 1793, as there may --arise a d emand 
for. But surely, since tbis can- be^shewn to” be 


essential ^to the safely of their .dominions, they have 
a right to expect that all trade to Indiashould com* 
tinue to- be carried onf 4n Sbips^ander theirimme- 


diatetwntroul, UrexekKi itelyin 4brir service; . i ■ * 

- The<jueeth>n, ms ^-afc^resmtntands, be* 
tweersdiisr-Magesty ^Ministers and the East s India 
Company^ does no* veapeet tbefexchttive privilege 
of tracki bvit the exehisive privdege of-jiauigatim j 
aoddi videsiteelfiatothi-eebranches:— - 


trhde 
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3. The admission of ships of inferior burthen 
into the trade. 

It was upon the scale, contemplated in the first 
branch of this proposition, that Lord Melville 
proposed the alterations in the Indian system of 
trade should be carried into effect. Even oq this 
comparatively feinted' scale, as at first intended by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, the measure will appear to 
be more than sufficiently pregnant with mischief j 
while the benefits to be expected from it, are, ac- 
cording to the acknowledgment of Lord Melville 
himself, at least extremely doubtful. But the two 
ulterior branches, brought forward the successor 
of that nobleman, immediately after bis retirement 
from the 'Board of Gontroub are peculiarly well 
calculated to aggravate and accelerate* the evils, 
which would have been occasioned by the original 
branch in a smaller and a slower degree. 

These evils I propose to consider in the following 
order j and to shew >' 

1. That the establishment of an uidhttitefe in- 
tercourse, by«* Private Ships, with India,* would 
inevitably, lead to the* cetbnisatidi of feat country^; 
which could not but terminate in its aepmatwn from 
Great Britain. 

2. That this intercourse, pBrticUlftrJy if carried 
ob from the outportsp dnd'itf sbiprof small burthen; 
would be, productive .ef Oweghferhy, smuggling, 
depredations, .qud even pltieytdn tbe t indiatf t 6ea*i 
feat its immediate effitit would* be *mkterfc% to 



injure the Company's regular trade to China; and 
that it would endanger the permanency, or occasion 
the entire interruption of intercourse with that 
country, to the utter deprivation of an article, 
become essential at least to the comforts of the 
inhabitants of this country, if not an absolute ne- 
cessary of life. 

3. That, at home, the public revenue would 
suffer an immense loss, and the commodities of 
India an alarming deterioration, in consequence of 
die smuggling which would unavoidably ensue, and 
become with private adventurers a principal occu- 
pation, throughout the coasts of the Empire : that 
this lose wouljhhe farther enhanced by die additional 
expence of collecting the revenue at the outports; 
and that the public would be disgusted by the legions 
of Custom House officers, whom it would be ne- 
cessary to appoint for that purpose. 

4. That, m return for so many risks to the safety 
of both Empires, the public would derive nothing 
beyond the speculative and delusive prospect of some 
uncertain and remote benefit; while the individuals, 
who, in their eagerness to discover a new resource 
against the pressure arising from the stagnation of 
commerce, seem disposed to.everiook all obstacles, 
would find in the participation, so much coveted, 
of the Indian Trade, nothing but disappointment 
and rain.; it being absdotfely. itujapakle »of that ex- 
tension, which,, fj rqw ,a lamentable ignorance of 
facts, they suppose private industry* Could effect. 
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In offering a detailed elucidation of these pro- 
positions, I may begin by remarking that the pre- 
vention of colonization Jms always, hitherto, been 
a great and leading principle in our Asiatic govern- 
ment j and that, unless some new light has recently 
broke forth Ito shew U!s that this grand measure of 
precaution has been founded in erroneous policy, it 
would appear to be the part of wisdom to continue 
in those paths, which have been so securely alkd 
prosperously trodden by our predecessors. 

The division of the natives of Aria into numerous 
casts, and the principle of perpetuity which pervades 
this distinction, if one may so speak, constitute a 
source of security to the 'permanent of our “East 


Indian Government, hitherto unparalleled in the 
history of tile world j and, as there is no gitlit pro- 
bability that mankind will ever again be edified by a 
similar phenomenon, it is rather a pity that*Wfe 
should be in any particular hurry tb adopt measures. 


which might' prematurely* destroy it. Here the 
maxim, so frequently in the mouths of politicians, 


of " divide and govern,’* pervades, in <a practical 
shape, the’popdlationt'and Wndl codsecrated by 
the hotfd of time itself. Nor could there be a state 


of 'things better icnlbulated to infinite the happiness 
of *tf people; %heh, : aslti this instance, tile views of 
their governors are invar jabiyiKtectfed by a liberal, 
enlightened, S shd hpih&h'pffity.' 

•bompl^telyi coincide With the 
theory; for there hr'not iti the Universe a people 



more happy , or less bufthened, than those natives of 
Asja, who are under the. dominion of the East India 
Company^ ,.'U 

„■ Th? division of the people of Asia into numerous 
casts/andthe mutual repulsion of these casts. 


constitute a state of things* of which the influence 
upon morals^ opinions, and government, appears to 
havebeen but seldom duly appreciated. To these 
circumstances, perhaps more than to aU other8, may 
be attributed the safety, amidst 
intestine commotions, of the .British possession? in 
India. And, while they exiat,they will continue in 
a great measure to obyiate the danger, which would 
instantaneously arise from the active operation of 
public opinion, when adverse, in so extensive and 
populous a country. Bid the population of Asia 
resemble that of Europe or America, or indeed of 
any other portion of theworldyit is obvious that the 
power of the sword would afford but a precafiotis 



security to the duration of British supremacy in the 
East. As it; is, I db ho$ see anypossi ble ev en t that 
can endanger the stability ofjhis povror* m. m-far as 
it may depend upon these, circumstances, but such 
a mixture of $>reiga population (wbich could only 
arise from the .toleraneeof, ccdonjaation) , as would 
Weaken, 

the native , ^habitants. 

‘ It is true 

nation, if you vrill, has been j*gatded as a tnisfor- 
tone, by somefery btevoleotpersiits^who, in thek 
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zeal for improvement, have wished to see the natives 
of India imitate, even in their dress, the natives of 
Europe. I remember to have heard an anecdote, 
to this effect, related of a very worthy puisne judge, 
of the supreme court of judicature in Bengal. As 
the first judges, who were appointed to India, were 
proceeding by water to Calcutta, perceiving some 
barefooted natives travelling along the muddy banks 
of the Ganges : “ Brother Chambers,” says Mr. 
Justice Hyde, “ I hope, before you and I return to 
England, to see those poor fellows dressed in back- 
skin breeches and boots.” Sir Robert Chambers, 
who, with equal benevolence, was a better judge of 
human nature, only smiled at the simplicity of his 
worthy colleague. 

As on the permanency Of this singular and truly 
characteristic feature, which distinguishes the popu- 
lation of the East, depends, in no inconsiderable de- 
gree, the! duration of the British power in Asia, if it 
Were practicable to assimilate in character the inha- 
bitants of that country with those of Europe, I 
should applaud his philanthropy, rather than his 
wisdom, who should desire to See such an alteration 
speedily realized.' Yet there does not occur to my 
mind any measure better calculated to produce that 
effect, unless a premiuoiwere offered to colonists, 
than that which is now in question. It will not, 1 
apprehend, be denied, thatin the progfess of coloni- 
zation, those leading traits of the Asiatic character, 
which tend so powerfully to seeure to us their alle- 
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giance, would be gradually weakened, defaced, and 
obliterated. Nor can it be doubted that the danger 
to the existence of the British power in India would 
be equally certain, whether it should arise indirectly 
from a change effected in the character of the na- 
tives by colonization, or directly frojn the increasing 
number of .colonists, . ' 

Every one conversant in history, knows that it is 
the common. course of. distant colonies, whenever 
they feel a sense of their own strength, to feel also 
an independence of the mother country, and to ac- 
quire the disposition to embrace the first favourable 
opportunity of throwing off their allegiance. India 
cannot be supposed to form an exception to this ge- 
neral rule; and I cannot well comprehend how any 
man, wishing well toftotb countries, and under- 
standing their true interests, can venture, in the 
present political state, °f the world, to. recommend 
the adoption of a measure, which could by possi- 
bility lead to their separation. . 

How far fiie^measure of admitting private ships to 
the tradeoflndia be of .this, description, is what we 
are now to examine. , , And I. think ft. .will appear 
manifest to the meanest capacity, that colonization, 
and the other evil .consequences, which. l*ayc been 
apprehended from it, would,, especially on the ex- 
tended s^ale gently suggested, bp the ipeyftabje 
results. ifc ... 

Tfie connection between India and Britain, in 
theft. commercial# as well as political relations, is 

c 



essentially and in its nature different from any that . 
has ever existed between other countries.' Conse- 
quently, history does not afford us, in our reasoning, 
either parallel or analogy. With respect to the 
trade, or rather the navigation, which alone is at 
present in qnestion, experience has shewn that re- 
gulation is ‘as necessary to its well being, as laws 
are to- the maintenance of social order. But this is 
altogether incompatible with the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of private ships, in the manner proposed, to 
the trade of India. The great distance between 
the two countries ; the immense extent of coast, 
which encircles the British territories in India : the 
numerous ports and. islands, belonging to so many 
different nations, by which the course of the navi- 
gation is interspersed ; would afford so many facili- 
ties to the deceptions and depredations of the evil 
disposed ; so many temptations to those whose inte- 
grity. is unconfirmed; and so many chances of 
eluding detection to those who may have committed 
crimes, that I should tremble at die result, both in a 
view of public morals and of public safety, of the 
gigantic experiment of freeing a commerce so vast 
and>. so singular in its nature, from those salutary 
restraints, under which it has so long increased and 
flourished. In the present convulsed- state of the 
world, die rashness of* such ah experiment could 
only be equalled by its criminality. 

The facility with which Ministers have yielded 

to the solicitations of those mercantile and manu- 

2 
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factoring bodies, who have, in their dreamy expects 
ed to derive incalculable advantages from the trade 
to India being laid open toprivate ships, could alone 
have been founded on an erroneous belief that it is 
practicable to make regulations, in India and in Eu- 
rope, which would obviate the dangers that are 
justly apprehended from that bold and extraordinary 
measure. But all men of experience on the- sub- 
ject, know that this expectation is Utterly absurd. 
By what- code of regulations, indeed, could ade- 
quate restraints be imposed ‘on the conduct of per- 
sons trading to India, independent of the Company’s 
control, and navigating ships hot in their service ? 
Respecting the Code proposed, which is to effect 
those wonders, we have hitherto derived no infor- 
mation.-' •- 

Let us trace . the prcfoable progress of this new 
navigation.— A private, independent ship arrives at 
a port in India. She there discharges the whole, or 
such part of her cargo as suits her convenience ; re- 
loads ; and proceeds (if the Eastfem Archipelago be 
comprehended in the space which they are to be 
allowed to navigate) to some of the islands adjacent 
to China, toNew&buthWales, to the South-West 
Coast of America, -to the Cape of Good Hope, or in 
short to ahy part of Asia, Africa, Europe,- or Ame- 
rica; even to 'France, or the United States, if at 
peace with this country : for it must be presumed 
.that in the owners of supercargoes t>f such snips, 
not in the Company, or they- agents;- would- remain 

c 2 
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the right of directing 1 their ulterior destinations. 
Let us suppose, what would very frequently happen, 
that the commanders, or supercargoes, were also the 
owners of such ships ; and that, instead of embark- 
ing for any definite voyage, their view was to avail 
themselves of such favourable opportunities as might 
occur, of engaging - in profitable adventures, without 
being very scrupulous about the means. Might not 
adventurers of this description, after having perpe- 
trated the most flagitious acts, even robbery or p’ ra- 
cy, against the natives of India, or other acts of a 
more public nature, affecting politically the interests 
of the Hast India Company, find impunity, or even 
welcome and protection, by taking refuge in France 
or America ? Might not many such adventurers, 
under the pretence of commerce, act as agents for, 
and be regularly employed to convey to India the 
emissaries of the powers at wav with this country, 
or whose policy in peace is adverse to ils prosperity? 
This, as every one is fully awnve of, who knows the 
nature of man, and the state of India, is uot to pro- 
claim ideal or imaginary evils; but to anticipate 
certain and indubitable results. If there are in this 
country men base enough to aid French prisoners in 
escaping from captivity, is it uncharitable to believe 
that there are others, who would convey the emis- 
saries of that nation to our East India colonies; 
seeing that the chances of detection and punishment 
are so much ' diminished by "the distance ? What 
securities could the East India Company, or the na* 
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tion exact of tlie owners of ships, not in their ser- 
vice, especially those sailing from the out-ports, 
which might not easily he eluded? Supposing 
securities were exacted, even to the full amount of 
the value of the ship, in case of any misconduct 
during the voyage, what degree of safety would be 
found in this measure? In case of detection, the 
real or ostensible owners might evade the impend- 
ing storm, by taking shelter in a foreign or hostile 
port: or they might, choose to abide the issue, having 
insured compensation for the forfeiture, from the 
individuals or the governments, whose projects their 
vessels were serving. 

These are consequences which ought to he suffi- 
cient, independent of the risk of colonization, to 
alarm men of reasonable and sober calculation. 
But when we reflect, that every one of these private 
ships might allow the whole of their British crews 
to quit, them iu India, to he replaced by Lascars, or 
foreign European sailors; or that, their discipline 
being necessarily inferior to that of the Company’s 
ships, their crews might all abandon them; and 
that no precautions or restrictions, which it is pos- 
sible to devise, can prevent these results in part; it 
must he obvious how rapidly the measure of laying 
open the Trade to India to private ships would 
accelerate the progress of colonization. 

Nor could this progress he either prevented or 
impeded, as some have erroneously supposed, by 
any measures of the local governments, which 

4 
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would not. boar a character of despotism incon- 
sistent with the state of society in that part of our 
dominions. Persons having made a losing voyage 
by trade (which would be the case with a great 
many, if private ships were allowed) would be de- 
sirous, with the very best, intentions, of repairing 
their losses by a residence in India. Others, 
having offers of an advantageous settlement, might 
clandestinely or by connivance qmt their ships. 
Some might he left behind from sickness, and sonic 
abandon their situation in disgust. The nuudier of 
persons who, actuated by one or several of all 
these various motives, or determined bv other cir- 
cumstanccs of accident or of choice, would seek to 
better tlieir condition by remaining in India instead 
of returning with their ships to Europe, would, it 
may reasonably be expected, frequently bear a 
considerable proportion to the whole number of 
the crew'; and having procured themselves an esta- 
blishment, how could the local governments, while 
they conducted themselves as quiet, peaceable, and 
loyal subjects, oblige these persons, without appear- 
ing excessively rigorous, or even cruel, to relinquish 
the establishments which they had obtained, and to 
return to Europe? We arc here supposing the 
local governments to have the means of ascertain- 
ing all persons so circumstanced, a thing evidently 
impossible, without the introduction of a system 
of police inconsistent with all ideas of British 
Government. .If it were even practicable, by the 
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strictest vigilance, to oppose at tJie commencement 
some sort of limits to the inundation of emigrants 
which would thus pour into India, it is evident 
that these limits could not be long effectual. The 
present restrictions being removed, the progress of 
emigration would increase in a geometrical ratio, 
the inducements to new colonists increasing in that 
proportion to the number of the old ones. 

Of the effects that would result in this respect 
from baying open the Trade to private ships, some 
reasonable conjecture may be formed by contem- 
plating the number of Europeans that have settled 
in India, from the Company’s chartered ships, not- 
withstanding the strict bonds by which these arc 
connected with their employers. In cases of irre- 
gularity the Company can withhold from the 
owners their freight; they can mulct the captains and 
deprive them of their commands; they can dismiss 
the officers from their service. Hut even the great 
power which the Company thus possess over the 
owners, captains, and officers of their regular ships 
has not al ways been sufficient to prevent their crews 
from forming a residence in India, llow much 
more feeble then, or rather what a nullity would be 
their authority over private ships, of which the 
owners, commanders, and officers would, under 
the system proposed, he wholly independent of 
them ? 

But the emigration to India would by no means 
be confined to those* descriptions of persons, who 



might casually quit their ships in order to form a 
residence in that country. There are many cir- 
cumstances, and among them the flourishing' and 
secure state of the British dominions, which now 
more than formerly produce a tendency to the co- 
lonization of Asia. Those who went with permis- 
sion, at former periods, to the East Indies, under 
the denomination of free-mari tiers, or who casually 
remained there and settled as merchants or traders, 
with licenses from the Company, invariably went 
abroad with the view, after having realized a com- 
petency or a fortune, of returning to spend the 
evening’ of their days in their native country. Now, 
however, that fortunes are not so easily acquired, 
and that the mode of living among Europeans in 
India is considerably improved, many persons, who 
would have gone formerly with the iutentiou of 
returning, will proceed to that country, assured of 
the stability of the British power, with a desig'n of 
making it a permanent residence. 

Thus the British Empire itself, should this feeling 
extend, an effect, which the measure in contempla- 
tion is admirably calculated to produce, might 
suffer an alarming depopulation : and it is no less 
reasonably to be expected that, under the existing 
pressure of war and despotism in other countries, 
an immense emigration would take place from 
almost all parts of the world, which would natu- 
rally concentrate in India, as being now the most 
favoured asylupi of peace, security, and plenty. 
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This result could not fail to be fsu'tlier accele- 
rated by tho progress of events in South America, 
New South W ales, and other countries, which, 
from their position, would always, if navigation 
were unrestrained, luwe a considerable intercourse 
with the Company’s territories : and the additional 
intercourse, upon the return of peace, of the na- 
tions now iu hostility with us, would powerfully 
contribute toward the same end. 

Upon the whole, in reviewing this measure in all 
its bearings, the conclusion which we are obliged to 
form is, that if the object intended were to encou- 
rage emigration to India, a better or a more ap- 
propriate plan could scarcely have been devised for 
that purpose, than that of granting unlimited per- 
mission to private ships to trade to that country. 
And how, 1 would ask, is the permission to be 
limited ? If licenses from the Company should be 
de emed necessary, how can they, without the 
grossest inconsistency and injustice, be granted to 
some merchants and to some ship-owners, but refused 
to others ? If they should not be deemed necessary, 
then every person in the kingdom, who has the 
ability and the fancy to embark in such an un- 
dertaking, may fit out a ship for India, and des- 
patch her at whatever period he pleases. 

Thus India would be colonized! 

With respect to the effect which that result would 
produce on the permanency of its connection with 
Great Britain, no man, I should, think, will be 
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hardy enough to deny that it would prove ulti- 
mately fatal; and the only difference of opinion, 
which could reasonably arise, would be respecting 
the precise period at which their separation would 
happen. 

The next proposition is, that opening the Trade 
of India to private ships would be productive of 
irregularity, smuggling, depredations, and even pi- 
racy in the Indian Seas; that it would interfere 
materially with the Company’s regular Trade to 
China, and even endanger the permanency of, 
or entirely interrupt, the intercourse with that 
country. 

Under the system of Open Trade proposed, there 
is not a doubt that, in so vast a range of coast; 
many opportunities would occur, in places to which 
British Jaws and British protection liave not yet 
fully extended, of plundering, over-reaching, or 
otherwise mal-treating the mild and inoffensive in- 
habitants : and, although the natural love of justice 
would with many prevail over all temptations, yet 
there are others who would allow themselves to be 
seduced into acts of violence, treachery, or decep- 
tion, which the facility of escaping punishment 
would render too alluring to be always resisted. 
However we may be advanced in refinement, I am 
not aware that, in respeet to sound morals, the 
present times are much superior to what they were 
a century ago ; and we know that, at that period, 
a regular system of piracy was>organizcd by the in- 
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terlopcrs, who frequented the Indian Seas, to the 
great inconvenience and loss of the East India 
Company, and the imprisonment l»y the native 
powers, of their most valuable servants*. Some 
of the piratical vessels, which then infested those 
seas, were even fitted out by British subjects, front 
New York, and other parts of America, then under 
our own dominion f . It is true, the present state 
of India by land, and that of our naval power in 
the Eastern Seas, would render such projects now 
much more hazardous. But if, from these circum- 
stances, private adventurers should seldom be daring 
enough to venture upon absolute piracy, they would 
still have sufficient temptations and opportunity to 
commit minor depredations. 

The injury which would arise from this source to 
the Company’s China Trade is equally certain, but 
of much greater importance. It was a judicious 
precaution of the Court of Directors, with a view 
to the safety of this trade, to desire that private 
ships might be prohibited from having access to the 
Molucca Islands, or Eastern Archipelago. But 
even this restriction, although undoubtedly some 


* Vide Bruce's Annals of the East India Company, Vol. Ilf. 
pp. 204 and 210. 

■f Ibid, pp. 223 and 271. 
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would, I apprehend, be but a very slender security 
against the danger. Private ships would find it 
profitable to bring home teas. The temptation to 
smuggle an article, which bears ninety-sis per cent. 
duty ad valorem , is too great to be resisted, in the 
first instance, from the mere apprehension of re- 
mote detection and punishment. It is an evil 
which can only be resisted, in limine, by some such 
system of restriction as that which at present exists. 
And hence, it may be pronounced, without reserve, 
that to lay open the East India Trade to private 
ships would be, in other words, to lay the founda- 
tion of an illicit commerce, more extensive, and 
more injurious in its consequences, than any that 
has ever existed in the world. 

Even were the ships of individuals prohibited 
from visiting the Molucca islands, which however 
Ilis Majesty’s Ministers have shown some reluct- 
ance to accord, encouragement would still arise to 
the exportation of teas and other commodities from 
China, to answer the demand occasioned by these 
ships. These commodities would find their way to 
some central ports in the Indian Seas, which would 
iu such case become large depfltsj and thus, from 
the inordinate profits which would attend each suc- 
cessful voyage, an immense and a regular system of 
clandestine Trade, would spontaneously spring up. 
It would not be in human ingenuity to prevent it. 
Neutral and hostile nations would think it their in- 
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t crest to protect ami encourage such a traffic : and 
this very circumstance might lav the foundation of 
new wars. 

Whenever peace shall take place between this 
country and France (and war cannot be eternal), 
the evils arising- from this source may naturally be 
expected to increase. It would be unreasonable to 
suppose that, at whatever period that event may 
happen, we shall be in a situation entirely to dic- 
tate the conditions of the peace, or that the enemy 
will not aspire to the restoration of his Asiatic pos- 
sessions, at least the islands which we have recently 
captured, as equivalents for other objects, which he 
may be disposed to relinquish. In the event, then, 
of our being- obliged to restore the Islands of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon, would they not form very con- 
venient depots for Clandestine Trade? And, is it 
not highly probable that, with this very view, they 
Would be declared free ports ? Madagascar, Ma- 
nilla, and other places not within British jurisdic- 
tion, would also naturally become the resorts of such 
a commerce. We could not, if at peace with these 
nations, prevent French, American, Spanish, or 
Portuguese ships from bringing teas from China, 
for the purpose of lodging them at these depots; 
nor the ships of our own private merchants from 
touching at such ports, in order to purchase those 
teas with the view of smuggling them into Great 
Britain, or some intehnediate ports. . 
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Upon the return home of those private ships the 
Azores, the Western Islands, the Madeiras^ would 
afford convenient stations for carrying on this traffic 
to any degree : every part of the coasts of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, would offer 
similar facilities : and, in the event of importation 
from India being extended to the out-ports, as now 
proposed, the most extensive and systematic smug- 
gling could not be obviated by all the efforts of the 
legions of Custom-House Officers, supposing these 
persons to do their duty, whom the government 
might think fit to appoint. 

Were importation even confined to the port of 
London, as atjirst proposed by Ministers, the coasts 
of Cornwall and France, the Islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey, would present to adventurers abundant 
opportunities of successfully carrying on an illicit 
Trade, on a very large scale. 

But independently of these numerous facilities, so 
fertile in expedients is the genius of Trade, that 
places of rendezvous might, and no doubt would, be 
appointed, in different latitudes and longitudes, at 
which smaller vessels would be directed to wait for 
those of a larger size, in order to take charge of the 
clandestine part of their cargoes, to be conveyed to 
places where it could be disposed of with advan- 
tage, promptitude, and safety. 

If, in the course of such voyages, these private 
sliij >s should be occasionally captured, their clandes- 
tine trade seized, or their regular cargoes confiscated, 



the mischiefs to the East India Company and to the 
revenue, would not thereby be in the smallest degree 
diminished. It would only be a transfer of pro- 
perty from the hands of the private trader to those 
of the crews of our men of war, or of the Custom- 
House officer. In proportion to the extent to which 
this clandestine trade might be carried on, whether 
the adventurers in it should be gainers or losers, 
would the profits of the Company and the revenues 
of the Crown be diminished? 

With respect even to the fair private Trad*', al- 
although it would not so much affect the revenue 
(it would, however, in no inconsiderable degree in- 
crease the cxpences of collecting it), the struggle 
which would take place, could not fail to prove in- 
jurious to the Company, although, in their corpo- 
rate capacity, which has been given to them in per- 
petuity, they would of course surmount the compe- 
tition of all individual rivals. In this rivalship, 
every honest private competitor would undoubtedly 
be ruined. But we^shall suppose, for the sake of 
the argument, that the individual Merchants carry- 
ing on a fair private Trade to India, should prevail 
over the Company, what difference could it make to 
the Public, whether the Company or their private 
rivals, were the first to be ruined? One thiug is 
quite certain, that it is the illicit Trader alone who 
would benefit by the change. And if the measure 
of admitting private ships, of all sizijs, and from all 
ports, to trade to Iudia, in defiance of all thes£ 
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dangers, is to be carried into effect, I am of opinion, 
that the Bill by which it is to be enacted, ought to 
be denominated “ an act for establishing, protecting, 
and extending illicit commerce between India and 
Britain.” 

It is well known, that enough of tea for the con- 
sumption of the v* hole United Kingdom has always 
been supplied, in an unadulterated state, and at rea- 
sonable prices, by the Hast India Company ; and that 
from this source has arisen their principal commer- 
cial profits. * Let us now enquire what would be 
the effects upon these profits of admitting private 
ships to the Trade of India. An increased demand 
for tea, and a consequent rise in the price of that 
article, would immediately take place in China; 
while the competition of illicit Traders, by pro- 
ducing a superabundant supply, would occasion a 
fall in the price of the same commodity at home. 
Thus the profits of the Company would he unfa- 
vourably affected, by a double operation. The re- 
venue, depending upon this source, it is obvious, 
would be almost wholly annihilated. And what 
would the consumer benefit by the change i* While 
the abatement, which it would occasion, on the retail 
prices, could not he sensibly felt, even by the poorest 
persons in society, the sophistication, which would 


* Twenty-five ’millions of pound's of various kinds of tea 
is the average quantity sold at the Company’s sales in the year. 



in consequence take place, of an article become a 
necessary of life throughout the British dominions, 
would diminish the comforts, and might injure the 
health, of almost every member of the community. 
And thus, from a measure pregnant with danger 
to so manv various interests, it cannot be said that 
a single incidental benefit is promised to the public. 

The Company, crippled as they would then be, 
could no longer afford to export to China, as they 
have hcen accustomed to do, at an immense loss, 
to the annual amount of a million sterling of the 
metals and woollens of Great Britain. And thus, 
some of our best staple commodities, contrary to 
the fallacious expectations entertained b\ many of 
those who deal in them, would, instead of ex- 
periencing an increase, sutler, from the measure 
proposed, an immediate diminution of sale. 

So assured, indeed, were the Proprietors of the 
Cornwall Mines, of the loss that would arise on the 
sale of their products in China, if exported on their 
own accounts, (and the same apprehensions would, 
of course, be entertained by private Merchants) 
that they thought proper to decline the liberal offer 
of the Company, to convey annually twelve hun- 
dred tons of their metals to that country, freight 
free. 

The annual sacrifices thus made by the Com- 
pany at the shrine of the public, particularly iu 
respect to woollens and metals, they were enabled 
to bear, both by the profits of thbir homeward 
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* argoes, ami by the mutual support which their 
territorial revenue, ami commerce, afforded to each 
other. From their mixed character of Sovereigns 
and Merchants, they were enabled to effect, what 
it is utterly impossible that individuals, in their mere 
commercial capacity, should have the power to 
accomplish. 

From all these considerations, it follows, that 
the plan of granting liberty to Private Ships to trade 
to India, even if they should be excluded from the 
Eastern Archipelago, is a certain, although an 
indirect, mode of depriving the East India Com- 
pany of all the benefits of the China Trade ; and 
may, eventually, deprive the inhabitants of these 
Kingdoms of one of the most essential necessaries 
of life ; — an article, which scarcely an individual 
from the throne to the cottage can now dispense 
with, and which chiefly administers to the sub- 
sistence of the very poorest classes of society. 

If the Moluccas, indeed, were to he included 
in the tracts, which Private Ships are to be permitted 
to navigate, the ruin of the Company’s China 
Trade would he considerably more direct and rapid ; 
and the danger of the deprivation of Tea to the in- 
habitants^of these Kingdoms much more imminent. 
These Islands, as stated by the Deputation of the 
Court of Directors, “ would hold out irresistible 
temptations to lawless European Settlement, enter- 
prize, and adventure, before vyhich the Company’s 
China Trade must sink, as this maritime resort 

3 * 
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would certainly become the very focus of dangerous 
and illicit intercourse with the Continent of India.” 

As this private trade would of course be carried 
on by a species of adventurers, who would not be 
much disposed to restrict themselves either to legal, 
or moral means, in order to render their voyages 
profitable, they would not, if it should appear to 
them to be conducive to that end to proceed into the 
China Seas, think it necessary to pay a very 
scrupulous regard to the limits that might be assig ned 
to their destination by the New Charter. In this 
manner, an indefinite number of unconnected 
Europeans, with views of the most irregular kind, 
would find their way to the borders of the Chinese 
territories. Wc kttow how suspicious that govern- 
ment has always been of strangers ; how indifferent 
in general to foreign intercourse ; that they even 
banished the Europeans, at one period, to Macao ; 
and that it is only by the great influence of the East 
India Company, and the regular conduct of tlieir 
Servants, that tlieir Ships are allowed to visit 
Canton, and their Supercargoes to reside there, 
during one part of the year. 

What, they, would be the consecfuence of tUact 
sort of intercourse, which might be expected to 
take place, between the natives of China and 
Europeans of the description 1 have just mentioned, 
after- the regular Ships, and the accredited Autho- 
rities, should leave Canton P Nothing but disorder; 
and the ultimate exclusion of all Europeans from 

d2 
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China! An event, that would involve in Us con- 
sequences, four millions of revenue ! — a million of 
export ! — the employment of a large fleet of most 
excellent Ships, each of warlike equipment! — the 
ruin of private Speculators ! — the palsying ot the 
functions of the Company ! — and, the deprivation 
of an article, which has now become to all rauks^t 
British subjects, a necessary of life ! 

The Commercial intercourse between China and 
Kussia, by land, it is well known, has, upon similar 
grounds, been frequently interrupted. This hap- 
pened in 1 785 ; and the communication was not re- 
opened till 1792, being a period of seven years. * 
This measure has always originated with the Chinese 
Government, by whom the orders for shutting and 
re-opening the communication, between the two 
countries, have usually been issued several months 
before they have been made known to its subjects by 
the Government of Russia, f 


# This has been represented by some as a period of war be- 
tween Russia and China. But we have never heard of battles 
between Russian and Chinese Armies. And it appears most 
reasonable to believe, tlmt commercial irregularities were the 
sole ground of the interruption of intercourse, which took 
place, at this period, between the two nations. 

t Vide Affidavits of Joseph Fa well, in a pamphlet entitled, 
“ The Right of f very British Menhant to trade within tht 
Geographical limits defined by the Charter of the East India 
Company , vindicated t tyc” By T. Lec—p, 71 — 73. 

4 
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We come now to consider the effects, which this 
measure would have upon the revenue. It has been 
already stated that the loss to the public revenue 
of tins country, in the event of opening' the trade to 
India to private Ships, would be in the direct ratio 
of the illicit Trade, which, under colour of this 
Commerce, might be carried on: The quantity of 
Tea at present imported being quite sufficient for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of these kingdoms, 
it must .be obvious, that an additional importation 
would not necessarily be accompanied by an addi- 
tional consumption. But the increased supply, from 
illicit Trade, would occasion a diminution of the 
quantities sold at the Company’s sales, and of the 
prices; and thus, in two ways, effect a diminution 
of the revenue. It can scarcely be necessary to ob- 
serve, that the expence of maintaining the legions 
of Custom-House Officers, whom it would be 


The author of this Pamphlet thinks it would be quite ex- 
pedient and just, to deprive the East India Company of the 
exclusive privilege of the trade to China, on the ground of some 
misconduct which he alleges against their Agents in that 
country. 

Another writer, on the same side, after having roundly pro- 
nounced the present Company incapable (from their long ex- 
perience I presume), very gravely assures us that a new Com- 
pany (without any experience) would be much better qualified to 
conduct this trade!! And he proposes that this inspired Com- 
pany should pay one million a year to government ! ! ! So much 
for the opponents of the* Company. 



deemed expedient, under the system proposed, to 
appoint to the out-ports, would operate a farther di- 
minution of the revenue ; and that >t could not fail 
to be otherwise very obnoxious to those, who arc of 
opinion that the increase of all such appointments, 
by unduly augmenting the influence of the execu- 
tive power, must trench upon the principles of the 
constitution. 

But even at the price of this additional odiun^ 
and expencc, it would be so inipracticable.to pre- 
vent, or even to oppose a barrier to smuggling, if 
ships were permitted to unload at the out-ports, that 
it would almost of necessity become the principal 
occupation of the individual adventurers, who might 
engage in the East India Trade. The fair indi- 
vidual trader could not long successfully compete 
with the Company, who would of course continue 
their commercial operations, in their corporate ca- 
pacity, as long as they were not an entire loss, or 
until, by the irregularity of the interlopers, the 
communication with China should he entirely stop- 
ped. One of the inevitable effects of the compe- 
tition between the Company and the fair private 
tradev, operating in conjunction with the high duties 
upon Tea, would be to render smuggling, with all 
its risks, by far the most gaining trade j and,' “ in 
fact, however covered or disguised, it would be- 
come the principal object." 

Under the system in question, then, even in the 
limited shape originally proposed, it may very fairly 



be maintained, that all the regulations which, the 
utmost extent of human ingenuity could devise, 
would not he sufficient to prevent smuggling, as it 
would be the most lucrative, from becoming the 
principal object of those, who should embark in 
the East India Trade. And there can be still less 
doubt that the evil would be farther aggravated* 
in as far as it is capable of aggravation, by the 
ultdflor projects of allowing access to Private Ships 
to the Molucca Islands, and entrance into the out- 
ports of these Kingdoms j but more especially by 
the admission into the trade of vessels of inferior 
burthen. 

Such vessels could, in India, go into minor ports, 
and more easily form connection with the natives ; 
and their intercourse, and consequent irregularities, 
would he such as neither the vigilance or power of 
the Indian Governments, would be able to discover 
or controul. On their return, they could enter the 
small ports of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
easily elude the vigilance, or purchase the conni- 
vance of tlie Custom-IIouse Officers. 

That his Majesty’s Ministers should not have felt 
the force, and admitted the validity of the irrefutable 
arguments adduced by the Deputation of the Court 
of Directors, against, admitting vessels of this de- 
scription to a participation in the India Trade, is to 
me extraordinary, and almost unaccountable. On this 
subject, the deputation express themselves in thefol- 
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lowing terms : — ** In short, if a mere chance 
outward, for the sake of smuggling homeward, 
was the speculation and the object of adven- 
turers, undoubtedly small Ships would best answer 
their purpose; but if an honourable commercial 
intercourse with India was the object of- Govern- 
ment, it could only be maintained by Ships of a 
respectable size, and suitable equipment as to stores 
and force, under the conduct of able and responsible 
commanders and crews.” 

That the size of the ships, and the respectability 
of their equipments, are of importance, in a po- 
litical, as well as in a commercial view, is evinced 
by the different degrees of respect paid to the 
Company’s regular ships, and to those of the Ame- 
rican traders, in the Eastern Seas. The large ships 
of the Company, equipped and disciplined as they 
are, and navigated by gentlemen of education, 
rank in society, and nautical skill, command 
respect, and insure obedienefe, from the natives 
of India. But should a rabble of vessels, of all 
sizes and denominations, be admitted to the Indian 
Seas, it requires not the gift of prophecy to foretell 
that, with much immediate mischief to the Com- 
pany, and almdst the annihilation of the revenue 
arising from the regular trade, their course will be 
marked with irregularities aud crimes, that 'will 
bring indelible disgrace on the British character 
and name in the East, and lead eventually to the 
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interruption of all intercourse with the Chinese 
Empire.* 

But farther, the whole of this measure appears 
to me to be a departure, on the part of Ministers, 
from their implied agreement with the East India 
Company, which professed to found the renewal of 
their Charter, on the principles of the Acts of 1784 
and 1793. It is also, in its two ulterior rami- 
fications, a complete deviation from the principles 
upon which the negociation between Lord Melville 
and the East India Company, had begun and 
proceeded. It is even directly repugnant and con- 
tradictory to his Lordship’s consent to the sixth 
proposition of the Court of Directors, namely, that 
“ the whole of the Indian Trade should be brought 
to the Port of London, and the goods sold at the 
Company’s sales.” 

This mode of proceeding, would seem to convey 
no very unequivocal intimation that the East India 
Company are not considered as possessing any rights, 
beyond what may suit the views of expediency of 
his Majesty’s Ministers, for the time being, to 
permit them to retain j although I do not imagine 
that such a proposition will be asserted by them in 
terms. Of this, more hereafter. * 


* Siuce the above was written, this point appears to have 
been abandoned by his Majesty’s Ministers . — Vide Papers re. 
specting the negociation for a renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Exclusive Privileges, p. 170, • 
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But even if the East India Company were deemed 
to possess no |>ositive rights, the evils which the 
Court of Directors have shewn, by a series of the 
most enlightened reasoning, founded upon their 
long experience, and an intimate knowledge of 
facts, must result to the Company, to the revenue, 
and to the Empire, from the meditated change, 
ought, in my opinion, to be sufficient to induce 
Ministers to pause, and reconsider their determina- 
tion. It behoves them to reflect, that, unless they 
can call into their service a degree of ingenuity that 
is altogether supernatural, — by which the prevention 
of colonization, and of smuggling, can be rendered 
compatible with permission to Private Ships, of all 
sorts and sizes, to trade to India, and to enter the 
out-ports of these Kingdoms, — they will subject 
themselves-to the imputation of making a rash and 
ill-considered experiment, of yielding to a senseless 
and unfounded clamour, and of courting a hollow 
popularity. • If, besides, it should appear that 
the East India Company are actually possessed 
of positive rights, it would be to incur a dreadful 
responsibility, to introduce innovations, prima 
facie no less injurious and unjust towards that great 
body, than in their immediate and obvious conse- 
quences, palpably pregnant with calamity to the 
whole Empire. 

It is difficult not to be persuaded that, in this 
matter. Ministers, as they cannot be supposed to 
have meditated the ruin of the JE&st India Company 
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by a side wind, have not acted from conviction ; but 
that they have allowed their better judgments to be 
borate down by the clamours of certain petitioners, 
W™ know not the consequences of what they are 
demanding, or that they have timidly yielded to a 
presumed necessity arising from the pressure of the 
times. This, however, is matter of little conse- 
quence j for we are not enquiring into motives, but 
effects. The laying open the trade to India . to the 
out-ports, has been aptly denominated a question of 
existence with the East India Company. But it is 
also calculated to affect no less vitally that portion of 
the public revenue, which depends upon the regular 
India Trade: and, in its ultimate consequences, 
even the integrity and safety of the British empire. 
On this question, his Majesty’s Ministers have shewn 
much inconsistency. They expressly declare their 
conviction, “ that the great interests of policy and. 
of revenue , as well as of the 1 East India Company,” 
require, “ that the existing restraints respecting 
the intercourse with China should continue; and 
that the exclusive Trade in Tea should be preserved 
to the Company.” Yet the direct, and almost im- 
mediate effect of the measure, which they now 
propose, would be, according to the best judgment 
of those who have most knowledge of the subject, 
to destroy every vestige of those exclusive privileges, 
which they thus admit to be necessary to the policy 
'of the Empire at large! 
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It has already been fully demonstrated, in the ce- 
lebrated Letter of Messrs. Grant and Parry, and in 
the subsequent correspondence of the Court|tof 
Directors with the Board of Controul, and is increfed 
universally acknowledged by those who are ac- 
quainted with the subject in all its bearings, that the 
continuance of an exclusive trade to China, or even 

of intercourse with that country, is altogether in- 
compatible with the admission of private ships to 

the trade of India, especially if their burthen should 
be discretionary, if they should have access there to 
the Molucca Islands, and to the out-ports of these 
Kingdoms upon their return. 

It is in fact the opinion of many, that should this 
measure, with its various ramifications, be persisted in 
by Ministers, it would be utterly impossible that the 
Company should go on for any length of time : and 
that it would be much more advisable now to begin 
to wind up their concern, than be obliged to do so a 
few years hence, under still more unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and with more impoverished means. 

It has been shewn, that the immediate conse- 
quences of the competition, which would arise, not 
so much from the fair as from the clandestine trader, 
under colour of this commerce, would be, an abridg- 
ment of the Company’s sales, and a sinking of their 
finances. Events which would soon be followed by 
the necessity of relinquishing their great establish- 
ments ; of laying up their vast fleets, now the means 
of transporting troops and stores, as well as of de- 
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fending tlieir commerce; anil of abandoning tlieir 
Ifffp ings, wharfs, warehouses, and other articles of 
dead stock, formed at a prodigious expense, amt 
suited only to the Indian Trade, which had so long 
been their’s, all of which would, in such case, be- 
come useless and deserted ! With the decline of the 
Company, would be thrown out of activity and 
employ, twenty-one millions of capital, 1400 com- 
manders and officers, 8000 seamen, 1 2000 trades- 
men, 3000 labourers, and seventy-eight of the finest 
ships iji the world, many of them tit to take their 
station in line of battle with the British Navy! 

The practice of using the 'port of London only, 
tor the Mast India Trade, which has existed since 
the first institution of the Company, has been pro- 
ductive of advantages too numerous and too well 
defined to admit of being relinquished upon the 
mere presumption of uncertain or remote benefits. 
The custom of selling their imports, at stated pe- 
riods, by public auction, has been nearly coeval with 
the Company. These sales are open, honourable 
and satisfactory ; and are resorted to, with confi- 
dence, by the Merchants of the Continent of Eu- 
rope, as well as by those of Great Britain. So 
high indeed is the character of the Company with 
foreign merchants, that purchases have been made 
by them “ on the faith merely of the descriptive 
marks ; and goods (thus marked), 'on their arrival 
on the Continent, frequently pass through various 
hands, before they are finally unpacked.” The in- 
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juries and frauds, to which an alteration muJjrai 
mode, consecrated by the practice of cenfl^B 
would necessarily give rise, may be readily ^con- 
ceived. 

For the security of the revenue arising from the 
Trade to India, as has been well observed by the 
Deputation of the Court of Directors, “ nothing so 
effectual could be devised as to bring the imports to 
one place ; to have them lodged under the keys of 
the Government Officers; to have them sold pub- 
licly in the presence of those officers; and finally to 
have the duties (upwards of four millions per 
annum) ;* thus carefully ascertained, collected 
through the medium of the Company, and with 
hardly any chary c to government! In short,” say 
they, “ the present system affords the most com- 
plete provision that can be imagined against defect, 
fraud, or expence, in realizing this branch of the re-* 
venue to the Public.” 

Although we may not be able to say to what pre- 
cise degree the measure of laying open the Trade to 
India to private ships, might, in its least noxious 
operation, immediately affect this branch of the 
public revenue ; there can be no doubt that, by the 
partial fulfilment of the evils apprehended, it would 
be considerably injured, and by their total fulfilment 
destroyed. 


* £4,213,425, according to the returns of last year. 



It cannot, independently of these considerations, 
supposed to make any difference to the East 
i:i Company, w bother the Trade to India be car- 
ried on exclusively from the port of London,. or from 
that of Bristol, Liverpool, or Glasgow; or indis- 
criminately from all the ports of the United King- 
dom. JBut, since the dangers to be apprehended 
from the innovations proposed, are as obvious and 
as well founded as they are great and alarming, it is 
a duty which that body owe to themselves and to 
the nation not to submit to them without a struggle. 

Accordingly, it was with a spirit fully justified by 
the occasion, that Sir Hugh Inglis, the present 
Chairman of tire Court of Directors, in a conference 
with Lord Buckinghamshire, declared it “ as his 
opinion, that the Court of Directors, in the first in- 
stance, and the Court of Proprietors, when laid be- 
fore’thom, would resist, by o\ cry means in their 
power, a measure so fatal to the vital interests of 
the Company and to tin* public revenue as would be 
the measure of allowing the ships of individuals to 
import into any place but the port of London 
adding, that “situated as he was, lie should con- 
sider it his duty to resist, and to recommend to the 
Court of Directors, and ultimately to the Proprie- 
tors, to resist the proposition.” 

And this overwhelming ruin, it seems, is to be 
brought upon the East. India Company, and those 
connected wit.li them, mot only without, the offer, but 
without the smallest chance or prospect of indemni- 
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fication. Nay, after they should have suffered them- 
selves, as a matter of right, to be talnely despoi: 
of their commercial, they might prepare to surren 
their territorial privileges at discretion. Into the 
nature of their rights to both, and to consequent 
indemnity upon the deprivation of cither, I shall 
take occasion more fully to inquire. 

And for what beneficial purpose, for what grand 
objec., is this sum of ruin, or even the risk of it, to 
be incurred ? In order (supposing the best, and that 
the communication with China should not be inter- 
rupted), to transfer the same quantity of oriental 
commerce from London to the out-ports, and from 
the East India Company to private Merchants! 
These are the sole objects for which such mighty in- 
novations are now to be attempted ; for which ' a 
concern that has subsisted for ages, and so suc- 
ceeded as to be the wonder and envy of the world, 
is to be subverted and destroyed : and that too on the 
instigation, or hypothetical reasoning of persons, 
who erroneously expect, to procure to themselves 
extraordinary advantages, from a participation 
in the Trade of which they would deprive the 
Company. 

The only result of aDy importance to the Public, 
which we are promised from this innovation, is alto- 
gether visionary and fallacious. It is well known to 
those who are acquainted with India, that the 
Trade, in European commodities, to that country, is 
wholly, or almost wholly incapable of being ex- 
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tended. The reverse of this proposition, which is 
the very first point to be adjusted in this controversy, 
ha!# been invariably taken for granted, instead of 
being deliberately examined and decided : and 
upon this flimsy foundation has been raised the flim- 
sy superstructure of the advocates of what has been 
called the “ Open Trade.” 

The manufactures of Great Britain, which are 
annually exported to India, are almost exclusively 
cousumcd by the Europeans resident in that coun- 
try: and until these become much more numerous 
than they are at present, which can only happen in 
consequence of colonization, the demand for such 
articles cannot be extended, but in a very inconsi- 
derable degree. This incapability of extension, 
which depends upon the peculiar, and almost un- 
changeable character of the uatives of Asia, is a fact 
too notorious to admit of being denied, or explained 
away by the abstract reasonings of political cecono- 
misls. To the state of India, at least, their princi- 
ples cauuot for ages apply. This has been set forth, 
in a clear, satisfactory, and convincing manner, by 
Messrs. Grant and Parry, in their Letter of April 
1809, and in the correspondence of the successive 
Chairmen of the Court of Directors, since that pe- 
riod, with the President of the Board of Controul, 
on the subject of the renewal of the Company’s 
Charter. Referring the reader, who wishes to be 
fully acquainted with the details, to those very able 
• * E 
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documents, I shall content myself here with stating" 
a few simple but strong facts, which, in my humble 
apprehension, it is impossible to reconcile to a con- 
trary conclusion. 

Of the three thousand tons per annum, which the 
Company are bound, by the act of 1 703, to retain 
for the accommodation of private traders, not above 
1200 tons annually, on an average of eighteen years, 
have been claimed, or little more than one third- : 
and of this 1200 tons, 430, or more than one third, 
were wine and beer, which articles are c onsumed 
by Europeans almost exclusively. 

Had there been a demand for any greater quan- 
tity of goods than is annually exported by the Com- 
pany, by the commanders and officers of their ships, 
and by the private traders admitted under the act 
of 1703, amounting in all to about two millions 
sterling, the remainder of the tonnage allowed to 
private traders by that act would surely have been 
claimed. This, by the genius of commerce, I hold 
to be conclusive evidence. 

That this tonnage was not claimed, then, shews 
demonstratively that there has not been, since 1793, 
an increasing demand, to any extent, for the Euro- 
pean articles of consumption, used either by die Eu- 
ropean of native inhabitants of India. Those con- 
sumed by die natives, it is well known, are few and 
inconsiderable. With such, 'however* as they have 
occasion for, they are abundantly supplied by the 
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agency of private traders, resident in the East, 
whose industry embraces all the ports, to which; the 
commerce of the Company does not extend. This, 
when csirried on by sea, is called the country, or 
coasting trade. But it also extends its ramifications 
by land, to the most minute portions of the interior 
of Asia. And the knowledge and experience of 
those concerned in it would surely leave nothing of 
any r great value for rivals, fresh from Europe, to ex- 
plore. 

Tt has been a grievous accusation against the East 
India Company, that they have neglected to culti- 
vate the trade to several parts within tlieir limits, 
and prevented the export of our manufactures to 
“ some of the largest and richest regions of the 
world*” where, say the complainants, “ there is rea- 
son to believe the private merchant might, in the 
course of an open trade, increase his profits twenty- 
fold and upwards The parts here more especially 
alluded to, are the Eastern coafcts of Africa, the 
coasts of the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia, and tire 
shores of the lied Sea. But, besides tlx proofs 
arising from the recorded efforts of the Company, 
even in early times, to extend the sale of British 
manufactures in these quarters, a sufficient refutation 
of this charge is to be found in its absurdity. Were 
it even possible to believe that the East India Com- 
pany would have been so blind to their interests* 
as to have neglected a ’commerce, which would have 
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increased their profits " twenty-fold or upwards,” it 
could never be credited that the same indifference 
to their worldly concerns would have affected the 
individual traders of the East, unless it be also be- 
lieved that the climate of India possesses the qua- 
lity of lessening, or destroying the ordinary cupidity 
of man. Of late times at least, these traders have 
existed in sufficient numbers to pervade every nook 
and corner of Asia : and it is not very probable that 
all of them would have overlooked so favourable an 
opportunity of speedily making their fortunes. Tt is 
notorious that all the attempts, which have been 
made, to extend the sale of European commodities 
in India, formerly by the Dutch and Portuguese, at 
all times by the East India Company, and latterly 
by American private traders, have failed. Where 
the efforts of the merchants of those several 
nations, both in a corporate and individual ca- 
pacity, and possessing the benefit of great expe- 
rience, have so long and so uniformly failed, by 
what species of magic is it that British individual 
traders, without experience, can now be expected to 
establish a lucrative trade? 

The Americans, who eagerly explored every ave- 
nue to trade in India, were only able, in the six 
most flourishing years of their commerce, to export 
to that country £667,634 in merchandize and ma- 
nufactures, including those of their own country j 
while, in bullion, they exported during the same 
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period .£4,543,602.* As the profits upon goods, 
had there been a demand for them, would have been 
much greater than on bullion, that the quantity of 
bullion was seven-eighths, ami of goods only one- 
eighth of their whole exports to India, affords an in- 
controvertible inference that for the latter they 
found little or no demand. The reason is quite ob- 
vious. The consumption of European commodities 
is almost exclusively confuted to European residents. 
The Company export annually upwards of a million 
sterling of goods and stores, the commanders and 
officers of their ships nearly half a million more, and 
the private 'traders, admitted by the act of 1793, 
about £400,000. This supply, amotmting to about 
two millions annually, appears to be adequate to 
the demand of all the Europeans in India; and 
the market is even frequently over-stocked. At the 
present rate of the increase of European inhabi- 
tants, this commerce can admit but of a very incon- 
siderable and a very slow extension ; a shackle not 
to be removed but by a worse evil, the admission of 
European colonization in India. 

It has been already shewn that the almost un- 
changeable character of the natives forms a lasting, 
if not an insuperable, bar to any considerable or ra- 
pid extension of the sale of European manufactures 


* Vide Papers respecting the Negotiation for the renewal of 
the East India Company’? 0ixciu$>e Privileges, p. 
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among- them. Consequently it cannot be matter of 
surprize that the experiment of sending 1 unusual 
quantities of European gqods. to India, as if the de- 
inaud could be increased in proportion to the supply, 
should have failed, as often as it lias been tried ; al- 
ways bringing along with it the ruin of the adven- 
turers. 

This experiment was made as far back as the 
time of Cromwell. Individual speculators, and as- 
sociations of merchants, as Courten’s Association* 
the Assada merchants, and the Merchant Adven- 
turers, traded to India, at that period, under licen- 
ses or commissions from the Protector.* The pro- 
gress and the fate of these speculations were 
uniform. They injured the East Iudia Company, 
by raising the price, and creating a scarcity of goods 
in India, as well as by importing a superabundance, 
and lowering the value of them at home. The 
competition also occasioned a glut of European 
goods, and consequently a loss upon them in the 
Indian market. And accordingly these adventurers 
were all either ruined by their speculations, or, in 
order to avoid ruin, forced to seek an union with 
the East India Company, f 

In the same manner was terminated the career 


* Vide Bruce's Annals of the Honourable East India Company, 
Vol. I.pp. 435 and 508 . 

t Jbid.iU. L p. bn. 



of other bodies of men, who subsequently entered 
into competition with tho East India Company, 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the commercial rights of this 
body were, at various other periods, as well as in 
the time of Cromwell, violated in the most scanda- 
lous and illegal manner. They were opposed by 
licenses from the Crown to private traders* contrary 
to the Charters and Privileges, which the Crown 
itself had granted ; and those private traders* in 
sharing all the benefits of the commerce, were ex- 
empt from every charge or expenditure for establish- 
ments at home and abroad. By a still more out- 
rageous violation of their rights, several years before 
the expiration of their Charter, a new Company 
was established, towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, under the denomination of “ the English 
East India Company]” when the original Company, 
for the sake of distinction, assumed the title of 
“ The London East India Company,” After a 
Struggle of several years, which materially injured 
he original Company, and almost wholly ruined 
the new one, this, like all former rivals, was obliged 
to seek its safety in ap union. And hence arose, in 
1707-8, that splendid body which now exists, under 
the appellation of * ( The United East India 
Company.” 

The history of the rivalship of these two Com- 
panies, before their union, and of the fate of some 
private speculators, whoii under the constitution ol 
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the new Company, had claimed a right of trading 
on their individual stock, both illustrates and con- 
firms the fact, that competition in the East India 
Trade ever has been, and, while the character of 
the natives of India remains unaltered, must con- 
tinue to be productive of loss to the adventurers, 
without being attended with a single essential benefit 
to the public.* 

An experiment with similar, but more decisive 
results, was made in 1788-0, from Ostend, by 
persons, among others, who had been in the habits 
of dealing, as tradesmen, with the Commanders 
and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and who 
might be supposed to have acquired a knowledge of 
the nature of the business in which they were em- 
barking, at least considerably greater than can be 
possessed by the Merchants and Manufacturers, who 
have recently been petitioning the Legislature for 
permission to send Ships to India; or, in other 
words, for permission to ruin themselves, and to in- 
jure the East India Company. This trade was' 
carried on under Imperial colours. And it must bef 
in the recollection of every one, who was then in 
the Company’s Sea Service, of every person who 
was resident at any of the Presidencies of India, 
and in general of all men of observation at that 
time connected with the East, in common with the 

* For the history of this rivalship, see Bruce! $ Annals of the 
Honourable East India Company, passim . ■ 
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suffering adventurers, what an extensive scene of 
ruin ensued. Many kinds of European Commo- 
dities were sold at from 50 to 75 per cent, discount ; 
and even at that price but a very small quantity of 
what was imported Could obtain a sale. The Com- 
manders and Officers of the Company’s Ships, and 
all others who were regularly engaged in the trade, 
were deeply injured by the competition of these in- 
terlopers ; and most of themselves were irremedi- 
ably ruined. I recollect hearing of one case, in 
which the product of the cargo was said not to be 
sufficient to pay the freight from Ostendj and the 
payment of it was successfully resisted in the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in Calcutta, on the 
ground of the transaction being illegal. 

We have at this moment before our eyes 
an example of something similar in the fate of 
the commercial adventurers to Buenos Ayres, and 
other parts of South America. Although the im- 
pediments to the extension of sale for European 
Commodities, are not, in that country, either so 
complete or of so permanent a nature as in India, 
it is but too well known that most of the adventurers, 
who recently embarked in that trade, have been 
impoverished or ruined by the speculation j and that 
the manufactures of this country are now daily sold 
at auction at very reduced prices. Yet the expec- 
tations that were generally entertained of the im- 
mense benefits that would immediately be derived 
from the opening of so vast a field to commercial in- 
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tereourse, as the Continent of South America, have 
even been greater than those which were formed 
from an Open Trade to India. There is, however, 
this wide difference . between the two cases, that, 
with respect to South America, there were no 
public interests to balance, no privileges to infringe, 
no rights to invade, no property to violate, before 
the private trader could have permission to ruiu 
himself, if he pleased. Nay, there being no law 
to that effect, he could not be prevented from trading 
with South America, except by the constituted au- 
thorities of that country. 

There are also other instances in point. At 
various periods, it has been deemed expedient to 
allow ships built in India to export cargoes of Rice, 
and other Commodities, to Britain. And the Com- 
manders and Owners of these Ships being persons 
of experience, not choosing to invest cargoes here, 
upon which they would suffer au undoubted loss 
in India, have generally preferred returning in 
ballast. 

Iu 1798, when Government, owing to the scar- 
city of grain which then prevailed, gave encourage- 
ment to private Merchants to send Ships to India 
for Rice, those who availed themselves of that li- 
berty, were considerable losers by the adventure. 
And it afterwards cost Government a large sum of 
money to indemnify them. 

Thus, by the uniform results of all the experi- 
ments which have been made, the impossibility of 
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giving any considerable extension to the trade to 
India, appears to be placed beyond a doubt. 
What then would be the consequences to the ad- 
venturers themselves, naturally to be expected from 
permitting an unlimited intercourse with that coun- 
try, by private ships? One of the most immediate 
consequences would be that goods to the amount of 
perhaps twenty times more than there is a demand 
for, would be exported from Great Britain to India. 
Of this amount, nineteen-twentieths would remain 
on hand, to be returned to Europe at a double ex- 
pence of freight and insurance, or to rot in the 
warehouses of India ; while even the onc-twentieth, 
for which there might be a demand, would, from 
the glut in the market, necessarily be sold greatly 
below prime cost. It must be, therefore, by sin- 
gular caution and singular intelligence, or extreme 
good fortune, that any of the private adventurers, 
who might rashly embark in such a traffic, should 
escape being ruined. The Commanders and Officers 
of the Company’s Ships, and consequently the 
tradesmen with whom they deal, would largely par- 
ticipate in the general calamity. Even the Com- 
pany could not fail to suffer essential injury from so 
disastrous a competition. With respect to the Ma- 
nufacturers, they would remain unpaid, to the ex- 
tent of more than nineteen-twentieths of the goods 
sold, unless the adventurers could pay them out of 
their private fortunes. And all these evils would be 
unaccompanied, and uncompensated for, by any ul- 
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timate increase in the quantity of British Manufac- 
tures consumed in, or exported to, India. On the 
contrary, in some instances the exports might be 
expected to diminish. The article of Tin, for in- 
stance, which the Company have usually exported 
at a loss from Cornwall, might be procured at 
Malacca, Banca, and other parts of India, at a 
cheaper rate, for the supply of the China markefc 
And with respect to Woollens, what individual Mer- 
chants could, or would, like the Company, sacrifice 
£.50,000 annually, on this article alone, in order to 
encourage to the utmost the manufactures of the 
country? These are sacrifices, which, if the trade 
were laid open to private Ships, the Company could 
not be expected, even if they were able, to 
continue. 

Supposing the intercourse with China, notwith- 
standing this measure, to remain uninterrupted, and 
the usual qnantities of these articles to continne iu 
demand, could the gentlemen of Cornwall and the 
manufacturers of Woollens, rationally expect from 
private adventurers equal liberality in prices, or 
punctuality in payments, as they have always ex- 
perienced from the East India Company? Most 
certainly not: but, on the contrary, confusion, dis- 
appointment, and loss to all parties would inevitably 
ensue. Many years must elapse, and an extensive 
Scene of ruin take place, before the trade, thus cir- 
cumstanced, could find its level; i. e. before it could 
return to its original state,, It is, therefore, obvious 
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that the distresses of the mercantile and manufactur- 
ing bodies, which it seemed in part to be the pro- 
fessed intention of this measure to relieve, would be 
thereby highly aggravated. 

I shall here cite a few historical facts, which will 
aptly illustrate the pernicious consequences, ou the 
markets both in India and Britain, which must flow 
from the unlimited intercourse of private Ships be- 
tween the two countries. They will also incident- 
ally shew the incapability, arising from the allotment 
of certain casts of the natives of India to particular 
occupations, of increasing the products of industiy 
in that country, to correspond with any great or 
sudden increase of demand. 

The Merchant Adventurers, who, in 1656-7, 
traded to India, under licenses or commissions, from 
Cromwell, in writing to their Commanders and 
Factors, on the low state of the markets for Indian 
produce in England, informs them “ that the num- 
ber of disconnected interlopers, or private Mer- 
chants, had much increased; and that they had 
brought home great quantities of Indian Commo- 
dities, of inferior quality, particularly Cottons, 
Drugs, and Spices, which had overstocked the mar- 
ket:'* 

They are also complained of in their turn by the 
Servants of the Company. ■ For we are told, that 

* Vide Bract's Annals of the East India Company, — Vol. I, 

p. 621 . 
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“ the interferences of the supercargoes and ship- 
ping of the Merchant Adventurers had rendered the 
purchase of investments almost impracticable : these 
private, hut now authorized traders, had brought 
out large quantities of English Goods, and sold 
\\\am bebw prime cost, and with the money, with 
which they had been entrusted, had given high prices 
for such Indian articles as they had collected.” * 
These are the complaints of the Company’s Servants 
at Surat. 

From Fort St. George, they complain that the 
Merchant Adventurers had “ sold their European 
imports at low rates, and bought Indian Articles at 
advanced prices, which had rendered it impracti- 
cable to conform to the orders of the Court, to pur- 
chase an investment of the finest goods, that would 
yield a profit to the proprietors. The Ships of the 
Adventurers had touched, and made purchases at 
the ports of Negapatnam, Porto Novo, andTran- 
quebar, and, by exorbitant prices, had drained the 
country of goods; which had reduced the Presi- 
dency to the necessity of purchasing such Coast 
Cloths, and such proportions of Pepper and Spices, 
as could be collected at Bantam, to make np a small 
investment for Europe. f 

These extracts abundantly prove, that, under a 
competition of private speculators, the Indian fnar- 

* Vide Bruce’s Annals of the East India Company, Vet. I.p. 523 . 

* + Ibid, p. 625 . 




kets were glutted with European Goods, which, it 
being impracticable to extend, their consumption. 
Were sold below prime cost, to the loss or ruin of # 
the importer. That these private Merchants bought 
Indian Commodities at exorbitant prices, and 
drained the Country of goods; shewing that a con- 
siderable increased demand for the Manufactures of 
India cannot be quickly supplied, but by a deterio- 
ration of their quality. And that, with these goods, 
they overstocked the European market. By each of 
these three operations, those adventurers must be 
presumed to have lost ; and, by their competition, 
to have occasioned a loss to the blast India Com- 
pany, as well as, by their inability to discharge 
their obligations, to have injured the tradesmen, 
with whom they might have dealt on credit in this 
country. 

Now, until the character of the inhabitants of 
India shall have undergone a considerable alter*- 
ation, a similar competition must again produce si- 
milar results. Were the trade to India laid open 
to morrow to private ships, the effects of that mea- 
sure upon the markets, both at home and abroad, 
would necessarily be almost precisely such as have 
been described. To all who might be concerned in 
this traffic, it would be but a competition for priority 
of rain; and without the consolation of a single 
incidental benefit arising from it to either country. 

With respect to Great Britain, in a view of the 
balance of trade, I cannot help thinking that those 
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changes, in so far as their influence might go, 
could not hut be unfavourable. The benefits to In- 
dia would be but partial and trifling, as they would 
be limited to those particular tribes, who manufac- 
ture the fabrics in demand ; and these advantages 
would be more than counterbalanced by incidental 
evils. The number of these manufacturers could 
not be increased oft any emergency, and conse- 
quently their supply could not be augmented to the 
level of an unusual demand, but by the deterioration 
of their commodities. Colonization, or a change 
from other causes in the character of the natives, 
must make considerable progress, before we can 
expect to see the use of machinery introduced among 
them. Yet some of the petitioners for the right of 
open trade, at the last renewal of the Company’s 
Charter, solicited that the natives of India might 
not he allowed the use of machinery ! Such is human 
consistency. 

The objectious already urged against the admis- 
sion of private ships to trade from Britain to India, 
will of course apply, with equal force, to the ad- 
mission of private ships, built in India, and not in 
the Company’s service, to trade from India to 
Britain. This interference would have precisely 
the effects upon the markets of both countries, which 
have been already described. Ships of this de- 
scription would experience much difficulty in find- 
ing cargoes .for Europe ; and they would be ob- 
liged to return to India, with scarcely any other 
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article than specie, and ballast. It is true that ia 
years of scarcity in this country, ships built in India 
have, by special permission and encouragement, 
been allowed to import rice to England. But, 
even under these unusual circumstances, they were 
suffered to unload at the port o! London only ; they 
were all of a certain tonnage, and their cargoes 
were sold at the Company’s regular sales ; by which 
means they were rendered, in a considerable de- 
gree, subject to the jurisdiction of the Company. 

The fate of the adventurers, who might embark 
in this speculation, excepting in so far as they might 
he secured by the profits of a rice cargo in a period 
of great scarcity, would be similar to those, who 
might fit out private ships from Europe. As far as 
they might confine themselves to a fair trade, they 
would be losers both by the outward' and homeward 
cargoes : and they could only to a certainty calcu- 
late on the amount of their freight. 

Thus, without any public benefit cither to India 
or Britain, the immediate and obvious consequences 
of the measure in question, would be a grievous in- 
jury, and injustice to the East India Company ; an 
enormous loss to the British revenue ; the ruin of 
every individual who might engage in a competition 
of fair trade; an irresistible encouragement to 
smuggling ; and detriment to the consumer, by the 
certain deterioration of all the commodities of the 
East. 

From this immense change, the illicit trader 
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alone would derive benefit. By the retail consumer, 
the fall in the price of the commodities of the East, in 
Europe, and of the commodities of Europe in the 
East, although sufficient to ruin the wholesale im- 
porter, would scarcely be felt as an advantage. 
With respect to the commodities of India, the 
difference would be more than compensated by the 
deterioration to which every article would be sub- 
ject, in India from the competition in the market, 
and in Europe, in passing through the hands of the 
clandestine trader, or in the progress of irregular 
sales. At present, the consumer has the certainty 
of procuring articles of unquestionable goodness, 
and at a price unquestionably fair, at the Company's 
public sales. How differently might be be served, 
if cast for liis supply upon the cupidity, specious pre- 
tences, or chicane, of thousands of individual im- 
porters and dealers ? With respect, to tea especially, 
the revival of smuggling might be expected again 
to introduce, as formerly, a spurious, fraudulent, 
and deleterious article. From such a change, then, 
the consumer, or the public, in Groat Britain, could 
uot be in any degree benefited, but might be con- 
siderably incommoded. 

With respect to European commodities, the dimi- 
nution of their retail prices, which a competition 
would occasion in India, although attended by 
irreparable loss to the wholesale importer, could be 
no object to the wealthy European inhabitants of 
that country, who are their principal cousumcrs. 

Nor can the trifling diminution in the price of 
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tonnage, which might take place in consequence of 
admitting private ships into the trade, be an object 
worthy of consideration to the importer or consumer, 
were not the measure otherwise fraught with the 
dangers, which have been so fully set forth. This 
will appear from a comparison of the freight paid 
by the East India Company, with that which was 
formerly paid to private ships from Ostend.* 

I shall not insist here on the facility, which would 
arise from the admission of private ships to the 
trade of India, of clandestinely supplying an enemy 
with salt-petre in time of war, or on the approach 
of war, both because it is too obvious to require 
elucidation, and because the temptations would be 
notoriously too great to admit of prevention. 

From all that has been said, 1 trust it has been 
rendered evident, that the benefits which some 
mercantile and manufacturing bodies, in this coun- 
try have promised to themselves, from the admis- 
sion of private ships to the trade of India, is nothing 
but a mere delusion, and a delusion too of the most 
dangerous kind. If, however, it could, on the 
contrary, be shewn, that such a measure would be 
attended with the most unequivocal advantages to 
these bodies of men, with what colour of justice, or 
of decency, it may be asked, could the East India 
Company be on that account deprived, without 
a compensation, of that most essential portion of 

t 
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* Vide j Bruce’s Report of the Negotiation between the East 
India Company and the Public , &> % c. p. 63. 
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their .privileges, which has been shewn to be the 
safeguard of the remainder ? 

Upon the subject of the rights of the Company, 
much misapprehension, and some designed sup- 
pression of the troth appear to have taken place. 

Some of ihe advocates for an Open Trade, have 
chosen to represent the expiration of the Company’s 
exclusive pr ivileges, as the termination of a lease, 
or the repa-hsing of rights buck from the East, India 
Company to the Nation. This is, however, l>y no 
means a just analogy* or a fair representation. The 
priv ileges of commerce, and the right to territory in 
the East, were not originally vested in the Nation, 
and therefore could not, as a matter of course, he 
resumed by it. They are acquired by the w isdom, 
and the treasure of the Company ; and by the 
valour of their armies. They were, consequently, 
not of the nature of a leasehold property, which, at 
the expiration of an appointed period, reverts to the 
owner, and may in justice be disposed of by him, 
for another term of years, to the highest bidder. 
The property of the Company is more of the nature 
of a freehold, which cannot injustice be taken away, 
blit tbr the essential accommodation of (lie public, 
distinctly and unequivocally ascertained, ami that 
by a regular pro<< -i fixed, if not expressly by law, 
at least by the acknowledged principles, of the laws 
of this Country. These laws require, that, when 
the owner of an estate is to be deprived of any part 
of his property, for the benefit and convenience of 
tire public, as in making high roads and bridges, 
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he should be amply indemnified, and that by the 
verdict of a jury of his countrymen. Now this 
verdict must, in justice, be founded on what it may 
rationally be presumed the property would bring 1 to 
the owner at a fair sale. This analogy, although 
correct as far as it goes, is however, by no means 
complete. For where can we find a jury capable 
of estimating, upon any ascertained or familiar 
principles, the value of the East India Company’s 
territories, and of the trade which depends upon 
them ? We may, indeed, form some faint idea of 
their value by supposing what would be bid for 
them by the crowned heads of Europe, if set up 
to public auction. The price offered, we may 
readily conceive, would be immense ; and such 
would be the oidy just criterion of their Into 
value. 

But what indemnity has been offered^ to the 
Company tor the exclusive privilege of trade, or 
rather of employing shipping, to India, of which 
it is now proposed to deprive them ? Has it never, 
for a moment occurred to those Petitioners who are 
so anxious for participation in their trade, that its 
existence depends upon the territorial dominion and 
influence of the Company ; that it has cost them 
immense sums to establish it on its present extensive 
and flourishing scale ; or that it might not be un- 
reasonable to offer them some small compensation 
for the privilege which they were required to relin- 
quish? This privilege 9 1 hold to he their undoubted 
property, as much as their territories in India, or 
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their freeholds in Britain ; a property of which they 
cannot justly be deprived by any power or authority, 
without an adequate remuneration. .But what can 
be an adequate remuneration, short of the whole 
value of their property, for that part of it, by the 
relinquishment of which it has been shewn that all 
their remaining' privileges would be, not simply en- 
dangered, but certainly lost ? 

Were it, however, agreed that the East India 
Company should be in the first instance fully in- 
demnified, for their territory, trade, and property 
of every denomination ; and were a jury appointed 
capable of estimating upon fair grounds, the value, 
of that property ; it would next be necessary to 
consider from what sources the Crown, or his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, could draw the amount required 
for the purchase, having, moreover, first proved the 
utility to the public, of the intended transfer, before 
they could, in justice or propriety, propose that the 
Compauy should be deprived of their exclusive 
privileges. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, that the 
Company have a positive and absolute right to their 
Forts, Factories, Warehouses, Docks, Ships, and 
Stock of every denomination ; and that these were 
all acquired precisely in the same maun.er in which 
they acquired their Territory and Trade ; i. e. by 
labour, ncgociation, or purchase. Now, it would 
be a curious position to hold, and I should like to 
see the arguments, or to hear the authorities by 
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which it might be supported, that they have not an 
equal right, or that they have no right at all, to 
those different kinds of property. 

W ith respect to the Sovereignty of India, which 
it has been asserted that the Crown has the right, 
without any public necessity, and without an 
equivalent, to resume , or more correctly, to ap- 
propriate, let me ask whether it was upon such a 
principle that the Duke of Athol was divested of the 
Sovereignly of the Isle of Man ? No. A re- 
gular negociation took place, and he was paid 
£100,000 for it! And if the Sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man be estimated at £100,000, what may 
be the value of that of British India? These con- 
siderations might have merited some little at- 
tention. 

That the Legislature have the power, without 
any public necessity, and even without remuneration, 
of depriving the East India Company of that part 
of their exclusive privileges, which has been shewn 
to he the bulwark and support of the remainder, as 
they are supreme, I do not question. But as they 
are just, I should be infinitely surprised, if a mere 
clamour, not even popular, but arising from the, 
misguided selfishness of a few commercial and ma- 
nufacturing bodies, coidd have the effect of inducing 
them, whatever may be the decision of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, for a moment to entertain the notion that 
so dangerous, or rather so fatal a measure, can 
possibly be expedient. • 
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While the evils which would inevitably result 
from the measure of laying open the Trade to India, 
in the manner proposed, are obvious to every one, 
the benefits, which would arise from it, are consi- 
dered as doubtful by the best informed upon the sub- 
ject, even of the very Ministers who have proposed 
it. That Lord Melville is against the measure of 
admitting the ships of private Merchants into the 
India Trade, appears sufficiently evident from the 
following paragraph of his Letter to the Chairs, 
dated the 20th of March, 1812 : — “ You will do tne 
the justice to recollect, that in all our discussions on 
this subject, both recently and on former occasions, 
the admissiou of the ships of Merchants in this 
country into the trade of India, in concurrence with 
those of the Company, has never been urged as a 
measure .from which much immediate benefit would, 
in my opinion, be derived, either to the country, or 
to the individuals who might embark in the specu- 
lation ; and I certainly am not without considerable 
ajyyrehcnsions that at least, on the first opening of 
the Trade, the Public expectation as to the British 
territories iu India affording any considerable out- 
let for British manufactures, beyond the amount of 
our present exports, may be disappointed .” This 
declaration, although expressed with the reserve of 
a statesman, distinctly manifests the opinion of that 
Minister who must be presumed to be the best ac- 
quainted with the affairs of India. And the re- 
moval of Lord Melville, shortly after the dat&of this. 
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letter from the Board of Controul, as well as the ex- 
tension of the permission to private ships to sail 
from and to the out-ports of this Kingdom, which 
had never till then been proposed, are no unequivocal 
proofs that, in respect to this extraordinary measure, 
he was overruled in the Cabinet ; and that he did 
not find it consistent either with his own dignity, or 
with his implied engagements with the Court of 
Directors, any longer to remain in a situation in 
which he could neither support the one or fulfil the 
other. 

His Majesty’s Ministers must have been aware, 
that they could not, with safety to their situations, 
have proposed, in a direct manner, any essential 
change in the territorial government. To transfer it 
to the Crown, as has been sometimes talked of, or to 
vest it in Commissioners for life, as once proposed by 
Mr. Fox, would at this day be almost universally 
reprobated, as fraught with the most dangerous con- 
sequences to the Constitution of the country. 
Ministers have therefore deemed it most expedient, 
under the inadmissible conditions already stated, to 
propose to leave the teriitorial government of the 
Indian Empire, as at present, under the immediate 
management of the East India Company, through 
its executive organ, the Court of Directors. It 
would also be dangerous, they found, to disturb too 
openly the course of the China Trade : and this too, 
for that reason, they have proposed, apparently, to 
leave to die Company. It does not indeed appear, 
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that, independent of necessity, considerations of jus- 
tice have been allowed any weight in favour of the 
claims of this great and powerful body. It seems 
rather to have been the determination, that the Com- 
pany should be ruined, either indirectly, by the ac- 
ceptance of conditions, which would eventually oc- 
casion the loss both of their trade and territories, or 
directly, by a rejection of them, which would supply 
Ministers with a pretext of transferring to the 
Crown the power and the patronage of India. 

It could scarcely, T think, have been imagined, 
that the East India Company could have thought it 
a boon to be allowed to retain merely that portion of 
their privileges which it might suit the fluctuating 
expediency of his Majesty’s Ministers to leave to 
them; or that they could receive with deference ami 
submission, any conditions which they might be 
pleased to annex to their introducing into Parlia- 
ment a proposition for the renewal of the Charter. 

On the contrary, I am well persuaded there is 
not, at this moment, an individual Member of that 
Body who would not much rather relinquish at once 
the whold of their privileges to the Public, — stock , 
territory, buildings, shipping, and trade, -y-at a fair 
valuation, than to have their Charter renewed, for 
an additional period, in a mutilated and unsafe 
state. But it was not meant that a choice should 
be left them ; and it is now intimated, not in very 
measured terms, that Ministers will not on any 
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other conditions than those they have already stated, 
propose to Parliament a renewal of their Charter. 

It will then remain to be seen whether the Com- 
pany have no means of introducing into Parliament 
a measure for the preservation of their rights and 
privileges than through the medium of his Majesty’s 
present Ministers. If not, it must be admitted, that 
the affairs of the nation are to be regarded as hence- 
forth entirely dependent upon the will and plea- 
sure of the servants of the crown. 

Much has been said, by the opponents of the 
Company, of the absurdity of Merchants being so- 
vereigns ; of their being plunged in debt and ap- 
proaching towards ruin : and of the government of 
India being a solicism in politics, — an imperium in 
imperio. 

For the truth of the remark, that their interests 
as Merchants have been not only perfectly compa. 
tilde with their interests as sovereigns, but that, those 
characters have respectively aided each other, we 
may adduce the high authority of the late Lord 
Melville, thau whom no man of his time had a more 
complete knowledge of the affairs of Ifftiia. “ 11) 
the commercial capital of the Company at home,” 
says this able statesman, “ acting in connection with 

they have mutually aided and administered to the 
wants of each other ; and the result has been, the 
fortunate achievement of those brilliant events, upon 
the success of which depended the existence of the. 
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government,* the territorial wealth, and the Trade 
of India.” 

During the whole period of the present Charter, 
the political has been invariably debtor to the com- 
mercial concern of the Company. But they have 
also mutually aided each other. As the territorial 
revenues have been frequently applied to purposes of 
commercial investment, so have the returns of com- 
merce been rendered subservient to military and 
political operations. 

With respect to the debt of the East India Com- 
pany, when it is considered that their permanent 
debt in India and in Europe is only between 28 and 
29 millions ;* that the population of their territories 
is 60 millions; and the gross annual revenue 16 
millions ; it will appear comparatively small, and 
even insignificant. It is only at the rate of 10s. a 
head for each individual of the population, while that 
of Great Britain is at the rate of X‘60 a head ; being 
as one to one hundred and twenty. The East 
India Company’s affairs, then, so far from being in 
a state to create despondency, as has been so fre- 
quently and*so erroneously asserted, may be said to 
be in a most flourishing' condition' The actual 
state of their territories is such as to leave no appre- 
hensions of expensive or permanent hostility with 


* £ 28 , 614 , 174 . 
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the native powers ; and Lord Minlo, the present 
eulighte Governor-General, has recently con- 
veyed to toe Court of Directors assurances of his 
coutident expectations, not only of bringing the ex- 
penditure within the income, but of realizing a large 
surplus revenue beyond the ordinary expences in 
time of peace. From all this, it appears most ma- 
nifest, not only that the apprehensions of the in- 
solvency of the Company, so often expressed in and 
out of Parliament, have been either wholly feigned, 
or have arisen from a total ignorance of their real 
situation ; lint that, on the contrary, they are in a 
state not to be shaken, but by some great and unex- 
pected convulsion, or by the adoption of some such de- 
structive measure as that with which they are now 
threatened. 

Since 1703, both the population and the revenues 
of the Company's territories have been almost 
trebled* and the duties on then Import Trade to 
Britain have augmented in at least a similar ratio, f 
Their annual exports from this country are now 
£2,320,000; their tonnage 101,797 tons. If this 


* In 1793, the revenue of India, on an average of three 
years, amounted to £6,897,730.- -Bruce’s Report, &c. p. 47. 
It is now sixteen millions. 

t In 1793, the Duties on the Company's Import Trade ex- 
ceeded one million (Bruce, p. 46): it novt exceeds four. 
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be impending' ruin, it is of a nature of which it is not 
usual to complain. 

As to the system of Indian government being an 
imperivm in imperio, which must, mean, if it means 
any thing, that it is incompatible with the constitu- 
tion with the constitution of this country, 1 would 
ask, were any defence necessary, are not the British 
law's extended to the inhabitants of India, in as full 
a measure as their situation will allow !’ Arc they 
not as well administered even as at home 1* And is 
not the condition of the natives of that country, vylio 
are under the dominion of the Company, as envia- 
ble as that of the inhabitants of any portion of the 
globe ? I will add more so : and those persons 
would not be their friends, who might advise that 
the highest pails of the British constitution, should 
be prematurely extended to them. 

I am not aware that any objections worthy of no- 
tice, to a renewal of the Company’s exclusive pri- 
vileges, for another term of years, have been left 
unanswered. I do not, however, think that, in the 
course of the discussions which have taken place on 
this subject, the Company’s rights, and the injustice 
of violating those rights, without a palpable benefit 
to the public, and a full indemnification to them- 
selves, have been always sufficiently insisted on. 
At no period of the monarchy, from the granting of 
their Charter by Queen Elizabeth, to the protecto- 
rate of Cromwell, ( nor even by that usurper, were 
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tlic Company’s rights to their forts, factories, or pri- 
vileges of trade, called into question.* Nor does 
it appear how, by the subsequent extension of terri- 
tory and trade, which they effected, their rights to 
these possessions can be presumed to have, in any 
manner, diminished. This question has however, 
since that period, been carefully kept out of view ; 
and the Company have been treated, at the different 
roras of the renewal of their charter, as a body , who 
had no rights or privileges, but such as His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, for the time being - , might choose to 
have to them, upon receiving a valuable consi- 
deration for the exigencies of the state. They - have 
been treated as candidates for the renewal of a lease, 
having scarcely any superior claims to other bodies 
of men, who might bid equally high for the privilege 
of being constituted an Mast India Company. In 
this manner, contrary to all right and justice, was a 
second Mast India Company at one period formed, 
for the sake of a temporary accommodation in 
money to government; and the competition nearly 
proved the rain of both. The violation of the Com- 
pany’s rights, by illegal licences to individuals, and 
associations, was also no linfrequcnt occurrence in 
their history. But the plan which is now meditated 
of depriving - them of that privilege, by which alone 


+ Vide Bruce’s Anuals 6f Ihe East India Company, Vol. 1. 
p. 572. 
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they can deem their other privileges soenre, I cannot 
but consider as a no less unjustifiable, and a much 
more dangerous violation of their rights, than auy 
that has ever before been attempted. 

As it is evinced by facts, so it is by the authority 
of eminent names, that tlie Government ami Com- 
merce of India are incapable of being separated, 
but at the imminent risk of destruction in both. 
Lord Melville, in his Letter to the Chairman and 
Depot) Chaim/m, of the 28th December, 1 X 08 , 
says: — “ l have not yet beard, or read any aigu- 
mcnls against the continuance of the system under 
which the British possessions in India are goAcrned, 
of suflicient weight to counterbalance the practical 
benefits wlrit b have been domed from it, in their 
increased and increasing prosperity, and the general 
security and happiness of their inhabitants.” On 
the same subject, the late Lord Melville, whose 
opinion on such matters is entitled to the highest 
deference, thus expresses himself, in a Letter of 
April 2, 1800: — “ I remain equally satisfied as to 
the propriety of continuing a monopoly of trade, 
(by this is meant as to ships j for as to poods, a 
monopoly did not exist) in the hands of the East 
India Company. Those who maiutain the reverse, 
appear to me to be misled by general theories, 
without attending to the peculiar circumstances of 
the trade they are treating of. Viewing it even as 
a mere commercial question,* I believe this pro- 
position to be a sound one ; and if the trade were 
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laid open, the supposed advantages thcncc arising 
are at best very problematical, and w ould certainly 
be very precarious and short-lived. It is, however, 
totally to Jbryet the question, to treat it as a mere 
commercial one ! The same principles which prove 
the necessity of the monopoly of Trade. 'The (Go- 
vernment and the Trade are interwoven toyether f 
And we have only to recur to a very recent ex- 
perience, to learn the immense advantages which 
have flowed from that connection of Government 
and Trade." 

The Chairmen of the Court of Directors had, 
three years ago, pointed out. to the President of the 
Board of Control, that the effects of the innovation 
proposed would “ amount to the destruction of the 
Company’s Indian trade, their Indian Commercial 
Establishments, their Indian Shipping, and Anally 
leave the China Monopoly so insulated and unsup- 
ported, as to bring that, down also, and with it the 
whole fabric of the Company.” 

But what have we on the other side to counter- 
balance those strong facts, those incontrovertible 
inferences, and those high Authorities? Nothing 
but the vague aud hypothetical reasonings of men, 
who erroneously conceive that they would them- 
selves be benefited by a participation in the trade to 
India, It is, then, earnestly to be hoped that Mi- 
nisters, if such indeed be their motive, will not 
« persist in this ruinous submission to known com- 
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bination, and over-bearing importunity or at any 
rate, that the “ wisdom of Parliament and the 
justice of the nation will reject those rash and violent 
innovations, evidently suggested from a deplorable 
ignorance of facts.” 


FINIS. 


J. G.'Barnard, 57, Skinner Street, Loudon# 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE SPEECH 

i 

OP 

WILLIAM HARRISON, ESQ, 

BEFORE 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons , 

ON 

EAST INDIA BUILT SHIPPING, 

ON MONDAY, APRIL IS, 1814. 

(SIR ROBERT PEEL, Bart, in the Chair.) 


Mr. Harrison appeared as Counsel for the English Shipbuilders. 

I HAVE endeavoured to avail myself of the time which has 
been given by the committee t4 compress this case as much as 
possible > and with the assistance of the learned gentleman with 
me, Mr. Adolphus, aud the solicitor, whose general intelligence 
and particular knowledge upon this subject is so well known, l 
shall be able to bring this question within a much narrower com- 
pass than has generally been conceived ; at the same time, the 
committee must be aware, that both with reference to the private 
interests which I represent, and also the public interest, and with 
reference to the consequences which, 1 think, I shall establish 
must follow from this bill passing into a law, it is by much the 
most important question which has, within my recollection, been 
brought before parliament. I have no hesitation in saying, that 
I think it of more importance than the question which continued 
so long under discussion in this room last year— that it involves 
larger national interests, and greater political and general conse- 
quences, and questions mucn more deeply connected with the 
safety and prosperity of the country in every respect than the 
question last year, as to the monopoly of the Eas£ India trade. 
Sir, it is incumbent on me to shew, that the gentlemen I repre* 
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sent are affected, deeply affected, by this bill ; that they are in a 
condition to present themselves before you as petitioners, from 
the nature of their situation, and the effect this bill will produce 
upon their interests ; that they have claims on the public atten- 
tion, from the assistance they have afforded to the national esta- 
blishments ; that nothing has occurred in the management of their 
trade, or in the manner of their giving assistance to the public, to 
exclude them from the benefit of these cjuims; and that there is no 
general policy which justifies this interference with their business* 
1 will also shew, that if it is a question of comparison between 
those interested in the building of ships here, and those inte- 
rested in the building of ships in India, there is no doubt that 
those who are interested in building ships in this country have 
superior claims to protection ; that no danger can arise from per- 
mitting them to carry it on as they have done hitherto ; but, on the 
contrary, public necessity, public interest, the state of our navy, 
the future ship-building throughout the kingdom, and all those 
circumstances which cull for your attention, imperatively demand 
that if it ia necessary that the present law9 should be altered, they 
should be altered to give them additional protection ; that this 
is the line which parliament must take, and that instead of 
enacting any thing to prevent the ship-builders in this country 
from carrying on tneir trade to the same extent as hitherto, it is 
absolutely necessary that the nuvigation acts should be so altered 
as to exclude from the trade between India and Great Britain 
any ships built in India as British registered ships. I state it 
broadly, largely, and generally ; because 1 am satisfied, in the 
course of my address, and in the course of the evidence I shall 
otter, I shall establish to demonstration, and beyond contradiction 
too, that they are entitled, not on their own account only as indi- 
viduals — for individuals* interests must always give way to public 
policy — but on grounds of public policy itself, which imperiously 
demands, that the India shipping should be excluded, that the 
building ships there must be confined to the local trade of that 
country, and must not be allowed to interfere with the ship- 
builders here. 

Sir, in order to make out this case, I must proceed to shew 
what is the nature of the establishments for ship-building in the 
river Thames, upon what particular trade it is they have hitherto 
maintained those establishments, and kept them up to their pre- 
sent extent, how they have been interfered with by ships being 
permitted to come from India, what effects 9 must be produced if 
this bill passes into a law; and, in order to shew the consequences 
that will arise, I must also exhibit to the committee the situation 
in which these gentlemen have stood in affording the assistance 
they have to the navy of Great Britain jn time of war, and the 
importance they are of to the very* existence of the navy in time 1 of 
peace, which will prove that they caunot be interfered with without 
danger. If it is said it is necessary for the purposes of the navy that 
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ship-building should be suffered in India for the saying of timber 
here, that is not justified by the fact, or by policy : it is not true, 
as it is supposed, that there is a scarcity of timber; and the policy, 
if the fact did exist, is against permitting ships to be built in that 
country, for that would end in the destruction of the timber, which 
is the foundation of your future ship-building. I shall contrast 
the situation legally of the gentlemen interested in ship-building 
in India, with those interested in ship-building here, and shall 
state practically their situation, so as to shew that policy demands, 
if it proves to be, as it will, a question between the individuals— 
I say policy makes it necessary, that those who were in possession 
of it here should be protected in the enjoyment of it, and that it 
should not be allowed to pass to another country. 

Thus I have stated the line in which l mean. to argue— the 
grounds I generally take — and if I allude to topics of national 
law or policy, or any subjects which may at first appear wide of 
the points immediately under consideration, I hope the committee 
will give me credit for their being necessary to be touched 
upon to arrive at the conclusion I wish, and which it i9 my duty 
to bring the committee to, namely, the necessity of protect- 
ing my clients. In doing this 1 shall avoid particular details; 
and having taken great pains to endeavour to compress this sub- 
ject into as> narrow a compass ns the nature of it admits, 1 shall 
not detain the committee at any great length. I am not in the 
habit of doing so generally, nor shall 1 now, though its import- 
ance would justify it. I shall treat it on those broad grounds 
which J have stated, and w|iich will enable me to compress it 
within the shortest space of time it is possible such a subject 
should occupy. 

Now, sir, 1 shall proceed to the first point, the nature of the 
establishments of these gentlemen, the ship-builders on the river 
Thames. It will appear from the papers what the number of 
ships built in the river Thames, for the service of the India 
company for carrying on the trade with India, has been. The 
committee will also find “ an abstract of some preceding accounts 
of the ships built in the river Thames from 1795 to 1818, both 
inclusive, for the East India company's service, and for the mer- 
chants' service, distinguishing each." 

Before 1 comment on those papers, I should just generally state 
that the business, if I may so call it, of ship-building in the river 
Thames has been principally supported by the India trade; that 
though the establishments of ship-buildiug in the river Thames 
build for other purposes, yet those who have been concerned in 
building the great vessels employed in the India trade, and those 
applied to from time to time by the government, to assist in keep- 
ing up the navy of Great. Britain, have relied on the building of 
ships for the East India trade ; and they contend, notwithstand- 
ing the alteration which has taken place with respect to the trade 
in India, that as that trade must necessarily employ ships of a 
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considerable size, which is obvious from the nature of the trade, 
and the regulations, of the act of last year, which requires that 
the trade shall be carried on in ship 9 of not less than 350 tons, 
that no alteration in the nature of the trade will deprive them of 
the advantage they have hitherto possessed of building the larger 
vessels concerned in it : therefore, if they have depended upon it 
hitherto for their support, they have a right to look to it hereafter. 
That they have depended upon it hitherto, will appear by the 
documents, namely, that in the interval between 17.95 and 1804, 
the average building per annum, during those ten years, was seven 
ships in the year for the East India Company's service, and I will 
shew that this employment was of a description to enable them to. 
keep up their establishments, even under the disadvantage of 
the India company having refused to take ships built on specu- 
lation ; which makes a very material difference in keeping up the 
establishments. It will appear from one of the papers irom the 
outports, that a great many ships are building on speculation 
there ; and it is obvious, that where they can build those ships, 
they can be more economical than where they are to build on 
contract: on the same principle, that a great builder, for the pur- 
pose of being ready at all times to undertake repairs, will build 
a house on speculation, by which he keeps his workmen em- 
ployed ; and it is a benefit to him, if, during the period of his so 
employing his men, he produces enough to keep them in pay 
and keep up his establishment : he is, as far as his establishment 
is concerned, remunerated, if he brings himself back. Every 
thing he may make beyond the cost he may take as profit; 
but it is an advantage to him if he makes no profit at all. But 
under the disadvantage of not being allowed to build ships on spe- 
culation, because the East India company would not take them 
(though built under the inspection of their surveyors), but in* 
sisted on ships being laid down after contract, even then, and 
under that disadvantage, they carried on the business of ship- 
building in the river Thames in such a way as to keep some thou- 
sand men in constant employ, in their various occupations, in 
building and repairing such ships. 

The committee will observe, that from 1S05 to 1814, the last ten 
years, the average has been two ships a-year; and, for the purpose 
of completing the observations 1 wish to make on this document, 
I would now beg leave to refer the committee to another docu- 
ment, by which the committee will see that there is one solitary 
vessel, and that a frigate, at this moment building in the yards of 
the river Thames: that therefore the average of the ten first years 
was seven large ships; that the average for the last ten years was 
two ships; and that at this moment there is but one, and that a 
frigate, which has no connexion with this trade, nor with the ob- 
servations I am making as to tbe case bow before the commit- 
tee, I think* ( am justified in stating, when I have proved these 
documents, thkt 1 shall shew to the committee, that the ship- 



building establishments on the river Thames have been sup** 
ported and maintained by the great trade carriecl on in the large 
vessels between this country and India ; that as the t^ade is to he 
carried on ,in those large vessels in future, they have a right to 
look to that trade for employment ; and that the reduction of 
their trade has already produced** the effect of reducing their 
men from between three and four thousand, which wa9 the num* 
ber they formerly employed, to about two hundred and fifty men 
now in employment in the river Thames : on that L shall have 
to comment when 1 come to further parts of the ca:e. 

Now, sir, it may be said, that this proof amounts to nothing, if 
their trade has fallen off from other causes than the introduction 
of ships front India. I admit it ; and therefore 1 shall go into the 
circumstances of their establishments. In oue of the papers there 
is a passage to which I bog the attention of the honourable mem- 
bers: they will find that ninety-eight ships built in nineteen years in 
the river Thames for the East India company’s service, averaged 
1007 tons each, and five hundred and forty -two ships, vessels 
and river-craft, built there in the like period, not for the East 
India company’s service, averaged 76' tons each; that the ves- 
sels built in the port of London for the East India company, from 
1795 to lb04, were seventy-seven ships, making 76,127 tons; 
from 1805 to 1814, twenty- one ships, making 22, 5Q0 tons, mak- 
ing the decrease of building of East-1 ndiamen in the Thames 
6ince 1804, fifty -six ships, and 53,557 tons. Now, how is the de- 
crease supplied? The committee will find, in one of the 
papers, “ an account of the number of ships built in India, 
and admitted to registry in London, from 1794 to 1813, and 
of some others admitted to entry, but not registered.” The first 
account is of ships admitted to registry, seventy-six, the tonnage 
47,475 ; the second account is of ships admitted to entry, and not 
, registered, eight, and the tonnage 9003 : the total is 84 ships, 
56,478 tons.” The result is, that in proportion as the build- 
ing has fallen off in the river Thames, it haB been supplied directly 
by the tonnage of vessels brought from India, which have carried 
on the* trade from India to this country ; and I deduce from that 
an argument, that all which has been taken from us has fallen 
into the hands of the builders on the other side of the water, that 
it has been an actual transfer of the ship-building to that extent 
from this country to India ; and I shall prove, in the course of the 
observations I shall have to make, and the evidence I shall after- 
wards bring, that this bill passing into a law to make it legal for 
the large vessels built in Asia to carry on the Indian trade will be 
attended with the annihilation of every one *of these establish- 
ments, and transfer to that country all tne ship-building, and end 
in the ruin of every one of the establishments of the gentlemen 
who are one set of the petitioners, namely, the ship-builders in 
the. river Thames. 

. Now, sir, it will be necessary for me, aft* having stated what 
is the nature of their establishments, and how they have been 
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principally employed hitherto, ty what supported, and in what way 
they have fallen within a certain number of years, to advert to 
tfit situation in which they have stood, nationally speaking, in or- 
der to shew, when I have laid a foundation, by stating their indivi- 
dual o:ise in point of loss, the claims they have on the national 
protruLiou, and the importance they arc of with respect to the 
exist i-.ice of the navy. Whether it is or not a judicious policy to 
bin id men of war in the merchant yards, has been a subject of 
great discussion ; and 1 have no doubt honorable members must 
recollect a very distinguished speech made by a noble lord, 
formerly at the head of the Admiralty, upon that subject, (and 
no one was considered as better understanding the nature of the 
great duties of his situation,) 1 mean Lord Melville; however 
persons might differ upon other points as to that noble lord, there 
is, 1 believe, an universal concurrence of opiuion»with reference to 
his knowledge upon the subject of the department then under 
his care, and the use and bench t lie was of to the country at large, 
in his care and protection of it, and of the seamen of this country. 
In that speech there was a most able detail of the absolute neces- 
sity which might arise from time to time, aud on various occasions, 
of resorting to the merchant yards to assist in budding and re- 
pairing ships which would be required on all great pressures, 
when the country was called upon for exertion, at various periods 
of war. It would be improper in me, on a subject of such gene- 
ral discussion, to go into any details stated in that speech; 1 have 
made those general observations upon it for the purpose of assum- 
ing that occasions have arisen, and will arise, in which it has been 
and will be absolutely necessary to the existence of the couutry as 
a naval power, that there should be establishments of a great 
description with respect io the nature of the. vessels they are ca- 
pable of building, the size of their establishments, and number of 
men employed, ready to be called on by the public to assist in a 
case of sudden emergency, to put the navy into such a condition 
as to meet the exigencies of the times. It was proved to be ne- 
cessary then, and it may be necessary hereafter. 

Upou this subject, both with reference to the situation in which . 
the gentlemen 1 represent are as to the building large vessels for 
the East India company’s service, and with reference to the assist- 
ance they have afforded to government in the establishing the im- 
mense navy we have from time to time employed, some prejudices, 
unjust prejudices certainly, have arisen as to their conduct : it has 
been stated broadly and largely, in many instances, that, instead 
of affording assistance, they have only burthened the country 
with expense ; that 'ships have been built by them only to tumble 
to pieces ; that they have been put into dock before they have 
sailed from one side of the kingdom to the other; that by the 
ships they have built for the use of the navy being badly con- 
structed, they have been productive only of expense to the pub- 
lic, and therefore hate no claims on the public gratitude or pro- 
tection, ou any ground of that description. I wilt, shew to the 
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committee that this is not the case ; and, if it ft is necessary, we 
will shew that all the complaints which have been made on the 
subject of ship-building of lute years, with respect to particular 
vessels having failed, apply to the full extent, and equally under 
similar circumstances, to the navy«board or his majesty’s yards ; 
and in neither instance do 1 admit it is a fair foundation of any 
improper remarks b.mig made on the persons who have the con- 
duct of the naval yards or private yards, where they are built, 
because I can- shew that some of the failures have taken place 
from causes having no connexion with the improper construc- 
tion of the vessels so built. 1 will shew to the committee, 
by distinct and positive evidence, that from the manner and 
course of employment of those yards, it is impossible to ascribe 
the fault to the gfivatc builders employed: to build the men of 
war, they come under specitic contracts us to the way in which 
they, are to be built. The time a vessel is to stand to season is at 
the discretion of the navy board, the person contracting is bound 
to obey their order in that respect. However important it may 
be to him to disengage his slip, that he may build another vessel 
in its place, lie is bound to keep her as long as the officers of go- 
vernment in their discretion think fit to direct. With respect to 
the timbers, how she may be constructed, the time of her putting 
up, and all other circumstances, as to seasoning, arc conditioned 
for at the time of the contract, in the way the navy-board think 
necessary for the purpose : the navy- board may keep a vessel two 
years, instead of six months, to season, if they think it necessary. 
The vessel, while building, is superintended by a surveyor ap- 
pointed by the navy board for that purpose ; he is present at the 
whole operation : the orders of the private builders are, that his 
directions are to be attended to immediately, he is, in fact, the effi- 
cient builder; the persons belonging to the yards performing only 
the modelling and putting together under the directions of the 
navy board. The plan of the navy board is implicitly followed, 
and that under the superintendance of the person appointed by 
them. I think, therefore, under these circumstances, if any ves- 
sel has been built under the superintendence of that person, he 
conceiving that six months’ seasoning or four months will be suffi- 
cient, if a vessel under these circumstances has been ^launched 
sooner than she ought to be, or would have been by the builders 
themselves, in their own discretion, that it would be unfair to 
impute to them as a fault that a vessel did not last the time it 
may be said she ought. The same accidents have happened in 
the public yards; but 1 do not impute misconduct to the persons 
concerned in those establishments, because a circumstance of this 
kind happened, any more than 1 should say, that because the 
dry rot got into a house, therefore the builder ought not to be em- 
ployed again : such things will occur in the management of great 
operations of this description. 

, Sir, it has also been said that the gentlemen for whom I appear 
lose part of their trade because they carry it on so expensively; 
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that they charge ,*o exorbitantly, that they have lost their trade 
by their own fault; that the competition against them has been 
produced by their compelling those who would otherwise be glad 
to employ them, to look out elsewhere; and that they are sufferers 
from not having conducted their business properly ; that they have 
driven persons to other builders, and therefore they are not inti- 
tied to appear as petitioners to parliament for protection. Under 
the circumstances I have stated, 1 will endeavour to shew that this 
assert^pn is unfounded, and that what is called the difference of 
building at the outports and in the Thames, is not such as is sup- 
posed. I will prove that, to the present moment, the gentlemen 
wIiq have the establishments on the river Thames have sustained 
their character for superiority ; and though it may be true, that, 
with respect to some things, they do charge m<$re than persons at 
the outports, they charge it in the same way as every individual 
engaged in manufacture does, because they have maintained the 
character of doing their work better, and putting in better mate- 
rials, and turning out articles of a superior description ; and that 
the addition to the expense is one that is compensated for by the 
superiority of the work performed ; but with respect to the build* 
iug of vessels, there is a difference which is imaginary, with refer- 
ence to the tonnage of vessels of this description. The measure- 
ment of the tonnage is made in a particular way : it is produced 
by taking an assumed length of keel from her extreme length and 
her keel, and not the actual keel, then multiplying the keel by 
the breadth of the vessel, and the product by half the breadth, 
and then dividing by 94, and from these data calculating the ton- 
nage of the vessel, the effect of which is, that a vessel built in the 
outports with a greater breadth of beam, in proportion to depth, 
is said to measure 500 tonB, and carries 500; but in the Thames 
they have been required to build upon a different construction, 
and the result is, that a vessel built on the Thames which is 
measured 500 tons, will often carry 550, and it is well known 
that the Indiamen of 1200 tons burthen, often come home with 
upwards of 1400 tons of cargo. Then, if the vessel is contracted 
for upon the mere measurement of the tonnage, it is not fair to 
say a ship built on u construction to carry a larger tonnage is so 
much dearer when she is a more burthensome vessel. 

Sir, there is another peculiar circumstance which 1 shall prove, 
in order to shew the character ships built in the Thames have 
maintained. Some of the committee know that there is a regular 
account kept at Lloyd's coffee-house of all the trading vessels in 
the kingdom, with a view to enable persons called upon to under- 
take insurances, to ascertain the nature and character of the ves- 
sels they are required to insure ; and the register is kept by letters 
and by numbers; and A 1. is the highest class of registry into 
which all vessels built on the Thames go, and into which new ves- 
sels built in the outsorts are put ; but I will shew that so fur from 
the vessels built in the river Thames being inferior toother vessels, 
they maintain their rank of A 1, and afterwards in the succeeding 
classes, longer than any other vessels. Their durability, therefore. 
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is established by shewing that, under the survey #>f persons em» 
ployed by the underwriters at Lloyd’s, competent to judge, (and 
considering the money at stake, the gentlemen at Lloyd’s take 
care that this survey is conducted in a manner to insure a correct 
account), the durability ot the vessels built in the river Thames 
is proved, by shewing how long they stand in the highest classes 
in Lloyd’s book, as compared with other vessels: if there are any 
others built, under accurate inspection at the outports, they are 
exceptions, for it will be proved, that the vessels built in the river 
Thames remain longer in the class A l, and keep their s ation in 
the higher classes, in proportion to their length of service, longer 
than others. 

Now, if the committee will take the fact I have mentioned as 
to tonnage, and the tact 1 now state, with reference to their dura- 
bility, and consider all these circumstances together, they must be 
satisfied, that the imputation attempted to be cast on the builders 
on the Thames is unfounded ; that it cannot be said they carry 
on their trade in away to lose it; and that the losses have ori- 
ginated in themselves, and not in conseqneiice of the causes 
which, I say, will end in their destruction. We will shew, not 
only with respect to their situation for the purposes of insurance, 
that they are better, but that they sell for more when put up to 
be sold;— -that a vessel built in the Thames of a certain num- 
ber of years, compared with another of -the same age, fetches 
a larger sum; and when it is known that the persons who are to 
buy, and the persons who are to employ and to use them, are led 
by no circumstances but those of interest, the facta which I now 
state are conclusive, to prove that the Bhip-builders of the Thames 
have not been the authors of their own misfortune. I shall there- 
fore deduce from these circumstances, that the falling off of their 
business, and the reduction of the number of men, the loss of 
building from seven ships in a year down to notone, has originated 
from the India built snips which have been allowed to come to 
this country from Asia ; and that the permanent establishment of 
those ships in the Indian trade must end in the annihilation of the 
business of ship-building in the Thames. 

Now, sir, having stated these general circumstances, I am per- 
fectly ready to admit, that whatever may be the situation of these 
gentlemen with respect to the size of their establishments, which 
are very great, as honorable members know, comprising immense 
capital, whatever may be the weight of that private interest, or 
whatever claims they may have, yet , if any giwuuds of public 
policy required a different arrangement with resnect to any part 
of the navigation laws, they must incur the hazard and endure the 
sacrifice; and if a time waB to eome when it might be said that 
the interest of trade required that it should be carried on as cheap 
as possible, and that there should be no place where a person might 
not buy his ship, because the commodities would be lowered if 

c 
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that was to bo permitted* and therefore yon might so to Russia 
or America to buy vessels, I agree that the ship-builders in the 
river Thames, or any where else, would have no case, because, if 
that were made out, it would be impossible for private indi- 
viduals to say, we have hitherto carried it on in this country, and 
it must not go elsewhere; it is a private interest, and may be 
sacrificed; and it is only then for consideration, whether it is a 
case for compensation or not. Is the bill founded on any such 
principles 1 certainly not ; because if it was founded on the prin- 
ciples of enabling persons to trade cheaper, why not give the 
Same privileges to the West India planters? why sav the West 
India planter must carry on his trade in a vessel that is £ri* 
tish-built, and not in any other vessel he can get cheaper, 
and navigate cheaper, and freight cheaper ? I am now endea- 
vouring to sweep away and get rid of any general topics which 
may be said to apply to the question, and to shew that no general 
policy exists to justify the supposition that my clients ought to 
make the sacrifice they will be called upon to make if this bill be 
suffered to pass into a law. It cannot be founded on any such prin- 
ciple as that it is necessary to give advantages to the Cast Indian 
tradero, to enable them tobringtheir commodities over cheaper than 
other persons; and it is quite impossible to say that the bill is found- 
ed on any large system of policy connected with the navigation 
laws, which could call on parliament to interfere with the private 
ship-building establishments here. Is it on any other public 
policy i This will lead me to the next point, which has been the 
subject of elaborate investigation, both public and private, that is, 
the state of the timber in this country ; and it is said it is neces- 
sary for the purpose of saving the oak timber to keep up the navy, 
that you should resort to teak and other wood, and nave ships 
built abroad in order to destroy the competition for timber of a 
large size, and produce a spying of oak to ensure a reservation of 
a quantity of it for the navy hereafter. Now, sir, how stands* this 
question ? if it is put on the ground that it is necessary to save 
timber for the navy, it follows as a necessary consequence* that it 
must be admitted that the effect of the bill will be to carry the 
building of large ships to India, because otherwise it will not save 
timber; and therefore if saving of timber is one of tbe grounds upon 
which the bill is to be supported, the bill must be admitted to be 
productive of the consequence of transferring the business of ship- 
building, because otherwise it will fail of producing the result sought 
for, of saving tbe timber of this countiy. I will leave my learned 
frieuds to get rid of this dilemma in the best way they can. But 
if timber comes into discussion at all, I believe I shall be in a con- 
dition to prove that it is not true that there is the scarcity of tim- 
ber supposed : that there is not the difficulty of getting it which is 
imagined. I will shew that the builders in the private yards hjBjte 
never had any difficulty in procuring it; and that no real dm* 
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<cu]ty has existed for the supply of the navy ; and at this moment it 
is understood a gentleman has either offereg, or undertaken to sup- 
ply the navy with all the timber the navy board may want for seven 
years, at a lower price than has been paid for some years past* 
If I prove this fact from the gentlemqp himself, though I mi not 
quite sure that I am at liberty to mention his name, I shall contend 
that I give evideuce conclusive of the sufficiency of the supply: 
that gentleman might say it was difficult to get the timber, or that 
he shall make no profit, or I have no doubt I shall get the timber, 
but I wish to decline stating the profit, or I think it is a hazardous 
thing, and my profit is small ; yet I am entitled to contend from 
the fact, that this gentleman, who has a perfect knowledge of 
these subjects— 

Mr, — - (a member). Of what country is that timber ? 

Mr. Harrison. I understand the offer to be general, to supply 
the country with all the oak timber wanted for seven years to 
come for the navy ; it must be supposed to be part of the contract 
that the timber is fit to be used. 

Mr. — ■ - ■. Is it to be British oak ? 

Mr. Harrison . Clearly, sir. 1 thought the honorable member 
alluded to difference of counties, because there is an actual or 
supposed difference in the value of timber grown in the north and 
south of England — it is clearly British ; the contract is for the 
supply of aH the British oak required for the use of the navy ; and 
I take that fact as conclusive, mat, in the minds of those who are 
best informed upon the subject, there is no difficulty in the private 
yards on the subject ; and in consequence of the economy prac- 
tised in the use of timber, there is less danger now than there ever 
has been of a failure of oak timber. 

Mr. — — . Did you say it was at a less price ? 

Mr. Harrison . At a less price than the price within the last 
year or two. I do not know now much less. 

Mr. — - You mean to prove this ? 

Mr. Harrison • We shall apply for the copy of the contract, 
sir. Of late years a very great saving has arisen in the use of oak, 
more than at any other period ; some of the great works which 
used to come in competition with the navy for timber, are now 
otherwise supplied. The beam of a steam engine, which would 
take a tree worth «£l00» is now made of cast iron. In the same way, 
in a vast variety of instances, where there was a competition for 
the largest sort of oak ; the competition is withdrawn by the ap- 
plication of cast iron. In ships, the knees are constructed of a 
different description'— many of them iron instead of wood ; and for 
other parts have been found equally useful, and they are much better 
where they can be applied properly, as they take less room, and are 
less expensive, because formerly the kuees were cut out of an oak 
Iree with large crooked limbs, and the whole tree was cut to pieces 
fer the purpose. In a variety of ways of thi$ sort, which 1 need 
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not enumerate to tbe committee, a very considerable saving has 
taken place in the use of timber without the least detriment to 
the construction of the 1 * hip. It ha* also been found from the 
building of fir frigates, that where it was formerly thought abso- 
lutely necessary to have 6 ooked timber, straight timber may be 
applied— -a great saving has* arisen in that respect; all these cir- 
cumstances, with the general saving in private use, give rise to a 
conviction in the minds of those who have investigated the subject, 
that there is less danger than ever of the failure of timber for the 
building of large vessels. 

But, sir, suppose it was made out distinctly that there was a 
danger of oak timber failing for uaval supply, and 1 will admit the 
fact to be so, for raising the question, that it was proved, and 1 am 
wrong in my proposition that there is no such danger of failure of 
supply, 1 then come to what is the effect of this bill— because 
it is still more important in discussing such a measure which is 
to transfer the building of large ships from this country to India, 
in order to save timber— to shew wimt will be the effect of taking 
away the building of all the large vessels from this country, and 
transferring it to India on the future growth of timber, and on its 
being suffered to grow to proper size — why 1 say the uecessary 
effect and consequence is, the destruction of the growth of timber 
itself ; that if you take away all future market, and all future 
competition for it, there is no other mode of securing the timber 
for public use, but by marking the trees, and telling the owner 
he must not cut them down; that you mark the timber for the 
public use, to prevent his applying it to any of the purposes of an 
inferior description. If you tell him he shall not have a market 
by the building of large ships for the merchants 1 service, he will not 
let his trees stand till they come to a proper growth, because it will 
be difficult to convince any man interested on this subject, that the 
building of ships can ever couie hack again. The consequence of 
this law inevitably must be, that i he building of large ships will 
be withdrawn from England, and the establishments of these 
large yards must be transferred to the Ganges, Bombay, and other 
parts of India. No one will be persuaded it will ever get back 
again to this country, it is impossible, because the advantages 
which will be found in India for ship- building, will give a decided 
preference to that country over the mother country. The com- 
petition will be done away, and no man will then suffer timber to 
stand on his estate, whatever may be its age, if he does uot think 
he is improving his property, and laying up a supply for the future 
heir of his family. In Scotland thousands of acres hove been 
covered with timber of a large description ; the larch particularly, 
which \b tbe subject now of great cultivation for more efficient and 
general use, I know from information 1 have received fkrom per* 
eons of high consideration, that this has not been done but at an 
pnpensnof thousands and thousands of pounds— in one case not 
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less than £25,OOO.to establish woods— not woods within the view 
of a hou»e plauted as ornament, (for ill a wealthy country there 
will always be planting to a great extent of that description); 
but woods planted on the supposition that posterity will derive 
from them a great advantage. Will such an ’individual lay 
out his money in covering his land 4 with timber, if he believes the 
trade will be destroyed ? Certainly not. It is quite clear, no man 
will suffer woods to stand except in situations of ornament. I 
speak of the general planting of timber to remain till it arrives at 
maturity, under the idea that it will then be productive of wealth 
to a family. It is obvious that if the competition is taken away, 
it will be immediately used, because it will uot increase in value 
by being suffered to grow so as to make it a justifiable policy to 
permit it to occupy the ground. I say, the necessary effect of nar-> 
rowing the market for timber of that description, will produce a 
failure of supply, instead of producing an increase or a saving ; 
and, 1 contend, there is no sort of provision, no sort of arrange- 
ment that ought not to be first thought of, investigated, and 
resorted to, and first tried, to see the nuture and effect of it, before 
you take away the market for oak timber in the way, this bill will, 
by encouraging the building of ships in India for the trade from 
that country. It ought not to be allowed to any man to cut 
down timber fit for naval purposes, and to apply it to any common 
purpose. Prevent its being used for park pales— prevent the very 
large trees, of a description fit for ninety gun ships, being cut up 
for smaller purposes : every saving of that description should first 
be resorted to, and all sorts of investigation gone into, to ascertain 
the effect of such measures; and they should be fully tried, before 
the policy of taking away the market is resorted to, because that 
will destroy the article instead of saving it, and defeat the policy oo 
which the bill is founded, if the saving of timber form any part of 
it. I contend, therefore, sir, before the committee, in the first place, 
that there is not a scarcity of timber ; and 1 then contend that this is 
not the policy to be pursued to save timber, but that it will defeat 
that object, and is the worst policy which can be resorted to. 
I therefore submit, that I have removed this ground as a-founda- 
tion for a bill, which will take away the ship-building from the 
river Thames, and carry it to India. 

Now, if general and large grounds of policy, connected with 
the navigation acts, are not the foundations of the bill ; if the' 
saving of timber is not the foundation of the bill ; I am at a loss 
to conjecture what other public policy can be stated: always 
keeping in view, which I request the honourable committee to do, 
the foundation on which I started, that the present bill, which will 
establish and make permanent a temporary system which has 
brought these establishments so low, will lead to their entire 
destruction. I assume that os a fact which I shall make out 
beyond contradiction ; to that fact all my argument must point: 
I therefore again ask, upon what public policy can it be founded? 
p— I am aware of pone. 
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This brings me to the question of, whether the subject is not to 
be considered witfl reference to the immediate interests protected 
by my learned friends here, who appear on behalf of the persons 
engaged in ship-building in ludia, and to those interested in the 
ship-building in Great Britain ; t and if that is the fair state of the 

a uestiou, ana it is both legally and politically a question between 
iese two sets of persons; 1 think I shall have very little difficulty in 
shewing that there is no comparison of claim, and no comparison 
in discussing the consequences that may arise, as to whether they 
are to get it, or we are to retain it. Upon what foundation would 
these gentlemen stand first ? On the legal foundation, it is said ; 
on the acts of parliament having directly pointed at the right of 
natives of Asia who are subjects of his majesty to build ships 
to be registered in Britain. I admit it so stands in the act 
of the 20 th of the king, which regulates the registering of vessels : 
that act does certainly allude to his majesty's dominions in Asia 
as well as elsewhere— loosely, certainly ; but that act has remain- 
ed, till of late years, a dead letter : there being no custom-house 
officers in India who could register the vessel, tne register act was 
rendered nugatory in India. The gentlemen for whom I appear, 
have, therefore, never practically felt any effect from that act of 

S irliament: in its terms and in its letter it appeared that the 
ritish subjects in Asia were as well entitled to build ships as 
those in England : the act was never resorted to, and, in conse- 
quence, vessels from India until 1794 did not interfere with those 
built in this country. What was the state of other colonies, American 
and others ? they are within that act of parliament, and vessels may 
be built there and brought to this country ; but there never has 
been, in point of fact, any detrimental interference from them. 
The ship-builders in this country have never been met in competi- 
tion by any vessels of such size, qualities, descriptions of tonnage, 
and to such an amount as seriously to hurt their building here ; 
it has never gone to an extent to produce that effect. Whatever 
might have been their foundation for complaint, if it had arisen 
in other places as it has now in India, the necessity of making any 
representation upon it has never occurred. The act, therefore, 
as far as their interests were concerned, was a dead letter in India 
and elsewhere ; the only interference they have been subject to, 
which has been very serious* but of which they have no right tp 
complain, is from the immense number of pnzes taken during 
war, and which are made British ships, and admitted to register— 
that is compensated for by the demand for transports for the 
king’s service ; the result of which is, that at the end of a war there 
is no doubt but that upon the discharge of the transports, all 
of which being British registered vessels, will come in com- 
petition with the builders, but that is an evil which these gentle- 
men must submit to ; it would be injustice in them io suppose, 
that because they are interfered witn by prize vessels, that it is 
proper for them to (ay, the vessels shall be burnt instead of being 
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sold. It is impossible they could come forward with such a pro-* 
position; it is a description of interference only to a limited 
extent, because in time of war it is taken off by the transports 
employed; and, when peace comes, £he prize vessels will, after a war 
that has lasted so long, decrease by degrees ; it is an evil of a 
limited description, and will die away, and cannot, in this case, 
come into calculation. I mention it Only that the committee 
may give me credit for considering the subject in every possible 
way. 

Now, sir, proving, as I think I shall, that there never has been 
any serious interference in point of size of vessels and quantity of 
tonnage, by building abroad, or by the prize vessels which have 
been captured from the enemy, I now arrive at the point of com* 
petition between the British and India builders, on which, pro* 
bably, this case will rest. They seek on the other side to have the 
temporary measure of which we complain made permanent, and 
to have an arrangement made by which they will effect the trans- 
fer of all the ship-building to India ; and the consideration of all 
the arguments 1 have used, lead to this conclusion, that it is a 
Question of competition between us; and I will shew most 
distinctly, that the question does not become the subject of com- 
parison. Now, sir, I have already shewn, that the permission of 
vessels to come from India which have obtained registry here-* 
seventy-six admitted to registry, and eight more admitted to 
entry, and not registered, as is stated in the list I first read, have 
produced the effect of giving a tonnage from India in the exact 
proportion of the tonnage not built here:— in what way ? Every 
honorable member who has had this subject before him is aware 
that the introduction of ships from India arose on the ground of 
convenience to the persons who had to’ bring home property which 
was to be remitted from India; there were great contests and dis- 
putes upon it, which I need not enter into, out which gave rise to 
the demand for ships to come for a specified period to bring home 
the produce to this country. It was early said by some of those 
engaged in the very warm discussion upon this subject, that the 
object of bringing home property from India was not the real one ; 
but those who wished it to be brought home in India ships, wanted 
to introduce the ships without canng for the property. This has 
been stated over ana over again, ana, if necessary, I shall be able 
to prove it from some of the gentlemen the most earnest in the 
application. With respect to the private trade, there is a docu- 
ment before the committee, which 1 believe was published in 
Bombay M In pursuance of authority received from his excel- 
lency the most noble the governor-general in council, iffton- 
sequence of the orders of the honorable the court of directors, the 
public are hereby informed, that sealed proposals will be received 
at the offices of the secretary to the government, on or before the 
5th of October next, for freighting to the honorable company 
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•hips built with teak within the honorable company** territories 
in India of the burden of three hundred tons or upwards, for the 
conveyance of private trade from Bombay to England ip the sea- 
son of 1803*»4, under the express condition, that such ships shall 
not return to India but he sold in England: 99 actually sending 
home the ships, and sending them home for sale here. There is a 
document with the name of Mr. Farley to it, who avowed it was np$ 
sufficient to give the tonnage, that they wished to oblige their 
friends by. bringing home their property in vessels of that country, 
and that it was uecessary those vessels should be admitted to re- 
gister, it could not satisfy them to give them the tonnage only ; 
and this is stated, and is so obviously their intention, that I have 
a right to say that a great number of gentlemen did feel that that 
was the poiut they were driving at, and not the mere circumstance 
of having the means of conveyance of their property. 

Then in the course of this, which the committee will recollect 
was a, discussion between the private traders and the East India 
company, all leading to what took place last year, all these being 
gradual attempts from time to time and from day to day to do away 
the monopoly of the charter, though the contending parties were 
talking about cargoes, the question was always reverted to, whe- 
ther they wanted to bring the ships or the property home, and it 
was obvious that their intention was to introduce the ships. Last 
year the great subject of discussion was, whether the monopoly 
should be preserved or not ; but during the long period of disr 
cussion of the monopoly, the interests, not then the subject of 
discussion, and which now came forward, were lost sight of— not 
improperly lost sight of, because it could not be neglected by 
government; but from the nature of the subject of discussion, and 
the questions disposed of last year, the real interests of the shipr 
builders never were investigated until the present moment. It was 
brought forward some time ago by representation to government 
as a subject pf discussion by the ship-builders. Why ? Because they 
found the India ships coming into this country and . encroaching on 
their business ; and increasing on the British registry. They felt it 
a serious evil to them ; it reduced their trade, and would ultimately 
produce the annihilation of it; the subject was postponed by 
temporary laws, and they waited the bringing forward the oues- 
tionof last year, conceiving that with the termination of the 
temporary acts the interference with their business would cease, 
and that India ships would not come afterwards in competition 
with. British built ships ; that it was! an interference, limited by a 
par&mlarpct of pari if meat, connected with b>cal .circumstances, 
whiffii would not exist longer than until the question came for- 
wardef wbftwaf to-be done with respect to the India trade. They 
were natugfUy anxious fortheir ow# interests, aud to have the 
whqje fobj^tdiscussed ; tbei^iMereets being particular, end 
not then so immediately coming Under the attention , of parlia- 
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nent, were postponed till this sessions. They were put aside, as not 
connected with the general subject of monopoly of the trade, and 
are now under particular discussion in consequence of this bill, 
which we may consider as part of the general measure of last 
year; and, sir, this bill will permanently fix the temporary ar- 
rangement with a limitation of no real use or advantage, giving 
to the India ship-builders all the trade, as I will shew, between 
India and. Great Britain, and thereby transferring the whole of 
the most important ship-building of this country to carry oh a 
trade that must ere long be one of the most important in which 
this country can be engaged. 

The act of the 26th of the king alludes to the right of persons 
in Asia legally to build ships. I nave shewn that this legal right 
never was resorted to, and that the India ships never came to this 
country, except under the temporary acts of parliament ; how 
they became registered I never could distinctly ascertain. It is 
a subject of great dispute, and at Madras it was a subject of ad- 
judication by the court, that the 26th of the king did not extend 
to India ; and cases have been decided on an appeal here, on the 
ground that as there was no person there to execute the act, 
though the general expression nad an allusion to Asia, it was a 
dead letter there, and therefore did not apply to India : how they 
got registered here I do not understand. 

Mr. — . (A Member .) That never was the received 

doctrine in India. 

Mr. Harrison. Iq Madras the determination was, that the 
registry act did not extend to India, and in a case upon appeal it 
was said, that the question we were disputing as to the right of 
property that had been the subject of mortgage was to be con- 
sidered without reference to the register. 

Mr. That register was made in Madras. 

Mr. Harrison. I have understood that the course of proceed- 
ings was, that certificates of building were granted in India, that 
they came over here with that certificate, aqd were permitted to, 
be registered in this country ; in other instances there was a sort 
of transfer to other owners, and so registry , obtained in the name 
of the new owners; but it does not signify in what way they ac- 
quired the character. There are seventy-sht now so registered, 
and there are others which have come Under the temporary acts, 
which are not registered. Some of those which are now here 
were built at Pegu, and other territories which can never be. re- 
gistered hereafter. 

Mr. ■. It was always the practice of government, I 

believe, to confine their register to ships built in Bombay or Cal- 
cutta. * * 

Mr. Harrison . It is clear that under this Mil no ships can be 
registered but those which 'tour the character of being built in 
British IndtAj and the sbijpf finite considered as qptitledto register 
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are confined to the limited trade. Then, sir, lor the sake of the 
argument, I xAM sfdnrit, that from the circumstance of his majesty 
occupying distant possessions in India, Ceylon for instance, where 
there are custom-house officers, the act was in full force in India, 
because to that extent the act of parliament would be operative 
in India, where there were custom-house officers, who could exe- 
cute the purposes of the act. Ships if built at other places, in 
Bengal or Bombay, might, I believe, under the law be carried from 
those places • and registered in Ceylon, so as to become Britisli 
ships ; therefore I distinctly admit, for the purpose of raising the 
broad question of policy, that those gentlemen who are interested 
in ship-building in India may say, their ships are entitled to 
British registry. Now on that proposition, the committee will 
sec this bill proposes a limitation, because, if, by law, the persons 
in India are entitled to build and register their vessels, there is a 
distinct limitation of that right in the bill ; it confines the right of 
registry to a particular description of vessels and trade ; they will 
not be allowed to come into the regular class of British ships; they 
are confined to the trade from India to England, and back again, 
and the circuitous voyage : that is, with leave to touch at inter- 
mediate countries, South America, North America, or any other 
places within the limits of the company’s charter. So far it is a 
bill of limitation of the legal right, and in that respect might 
prima facie bear the appearance of a gift to the persons for whom 
l appear. It follows, as a necessary consequence, that if parlia- 
ment can limit the right, they can take it away— that will not be 
disputed ; arid it is also a general indisputable proposition, that if 
the public interest requires the restriction of a right which is pos- 
sessed by private individuals, they cannot complain of being de- 
prived of it; and if it was thought fit to abrogate the law that con- 
fines the general trade of the empire to British built vessels, par- 
liament has power to do so. My learned friends must admit that, 
general principle of policy as well as myself ; therefore, though I 
admit distinctly the construction of the law, 1 am now about to 
contend in point of policy, parliament must abrogate that law, 
and take away any right to introduce India shippiug. It is' mate- 
rial that the right should be completely restrained; because I 
shall shew to the committee, that it is by the bill restrained in 
terms only , and that the business will be transferred from one 
side of the water to the other. I therefore contend, that if in point 
of policy parliament may entertain the question of limitation and 
restriction, that the period is arrived when they must limit and 
restrain the existing law to prevent the consequence of a total loss 
of ship-building of large vessels in this country. Admitting ves- 
sels for limited or temporary purposes leads to the consequence 
that the.act of parliament of the 26th of the king must be altered 
to the extent of securing the British builders in England against 
the interference of those in India, if ship-building and the work- 
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men are worth preserving. This brings me baclfcagjiin to the posi- 
tion with which I first set out, and to which I must again advert, 
namely, that the introduction of the India built ships has hitherto 
interfered with the building of large ships in this country, and 
that the continuance of it will entirety annihilate it. 

My learned friends will come prepared to shew that at present 
ships cannot be built cheaper in India than here ; probably they 
will be prepared to prove they cost more. The freight of tonnage 
with respect to the Tudia company is, 1 believe, pretty nearly the 
same ; they pay nearly the same freight for one vessel as the other, 
and they do not, it is said, make it at present the subject of a 
saving; they do not contend for a right to use these vessels under 
an idea that if they are permitted to carry on the trade in the way 
now proposed they will have a cheaper freight. As' yet, I have 
not heard this contended for. At present the mode of equipping 
the ships in India renders the expense more equal than it can be 
hereafter, in consequence of the vessels built there being fitted 
out, in some instances, with materials carried from this country. 
Now I must beg leave to discuss a little that question. I believe 
it is a fact, that at present a part of the sails, cordage, iron and 
copper is carried from this country ; but 1 would ask the com- 
mittee how long can such a course of proceeding possibly exist, 
if the building of all these vessels is transferred from one country 
to the other, or on what principle is it to be made to exist? Will 
it be said that the sailinakers, that the ropemakers, aiul the 
shipsmiths are to be protected in this country, and that then-fore 
the articles which constitute the furnishing of a vessel must not 
be pennitted to be brought from that country, but that the vessels 
must equip themselves from this? Is it meant to protect those 
trades, and say they shall not he interfered with ? If it stands on 
the principle only of protection, who arc more entitled to it than 
my clients? And therefore if the arrangement, that it is not to be 
allowed to the ship-builders in India to supply themselves witli 
those articles, is to be the foundation of this bill, we have an 
equal claim for protection w itli those persons. 

.Is it a question of duties of revenue? If so, we will shew that 
under any arrangement, either of the sails, or cordage, or iron, 
or copper being sent from this country, there will be a loss, and an 
important loss of duty. But this is uoL a subject w hich, as I be- 
fore stated, 1 mean to enter into much ; but 1 must allude to it, 
because I consider the duties of customs and excise, and the profit 
to arise to the State, as a much titter subject of consideration of 
government than the subject of individual discussion. It is a 
subject which the committee will permit to be alluded to where 
private interests are involved in the same question ; hut into that 
question I shall not enter otherwise than by saying, that if it 
stands on the ground of revenue, a material defalcation will take 
place from permitting ships to he built in India, although the 



furnishing of thdlh to some extent may be supplied from this 
country, i therefore, sir, contend, if it is a question of protection, 
we are better entitled than the other persons ; and if of revenue, 
that the revenue will be interfered with materially if this measure 
is adopted. 

I next proceed to enquire 1 ( I always argue on the practical effect 
of the transfer of ship-building to the other side of the water) how 
long it is possible tne restriction can continue which will com- 
pel the builders in India to supply themselves with the articles 
necessary for the furniture of a ship from this country, when the 
establishments are iixed there, and when the inconvenience which 
would arise from having the manufacture of the articles which 
art 1 to be used in that country entirely carried on here? If they 
are to have their supply from this country, the accidental losses 
of vessels carrying out the materials from this country would lead 
to inconceivable inconvenience. How long will it be possible to 
maintain that restriction when they are able to manufacture those 
articles of supply in India at a much cheaper rate than they can 
be got from this country > From the settlement in South Wales 
there is not an article of iron that will not probably at no very 
distant period be supplied at a much cheaper rate than from this 
country : hemp and flax will be supplied from that country, and 
is also to be got in India much cheaper than in this country. From 
South America copper can be got also at a cheaper rate, so a9 to 
destroy the possibility of its being sent out from this country in 
competition ; and when it is the subject of proof that all the ar- 
ticles necessary for the equipment of a ship are to be found in 
India of Asiatic manufacture, and that they can be procured at a 
much less expense, is it possible to imagine that restrictions as to 
such articles can remain any number of years ? And is it possible 
to say you can continue an arrangement for building a vessel there, 
and equipping her with manufactured articles from this country? 
The arrangement of sending out the cordage, and sails, and iron, 
and copper is practicable now, iu the infancy of the establish- 
ments : when they have found and established the means of pro- 
curing these articles much cheaper in India, is it possible to say 
you will keep up the system of constructing a vessel on one ride 
of the water and furnishing her from the other ? But the fact is, 
as we will shew, that they supply themselves uow to a great ex- 
tent : we shall shew that the building and fitting out of ships 
there has increased ; and that the quantity of articles sent from, 
this country has already greatly decreased on all articles ; there- 
by shewing that the inevitable consequence of passing this bill 
into a law nas already began to operate; and therefore, in a period 
not very far distant, all the articles will be furnished from the 
other side of the water. Any difficulty which may at present exist 
in the business in India, will be done away ; and when a great 
number of persons bringing up to ship-building, whose wages are 
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cheaper, have become skilful, the necessary consequence will be, 
that in the course of a few years the building in India will become 
so much cheaper than here, that if no other circumstance arose to 
annihilate competition, the comparison of price would do it, and 
put an end to the establishments pf my clients : therefore, if these 
gentlemen had not been interfered with to the extent to which 
they have ; if I had not the argument that the tonnage they have 
lost is to be found in the India built vessels, as soon as the builders 
had made their establishment in India, and the articles of sails, 
cordage, iron, and copper were also found in India, the competi- 
tion would be destroyed, and the ship-building of this country 
entirely annihilated, 

1 have already disposed of the argument arising out of this fact, 
namely, that cheap freight is not a foundation in policy for inter- 
fering with my clients ; and it is not necessary to enter into any 
argument upon that, because if the principle is contended for by 
the builders in India, or the merchants there, that there is a con- 
venience in having ships built abroad, because they build cheaper 
than they do here, and therefore they would be able to sell their 
merchandize cheaper, it attacks at once the whole system of navi- 
gation laws, and leads to the consideration of one of the greatest 
questions, in its consequences from the nature and probable 
extent of the future trade to India, which has for many years been 
discussed in parliament. 

Now, sir, ta that subject I will shortly advert, before I recapi- 
tulate the foundation of my arguments; and in so doing I hope 
the committee will think I do not unnecessarily take up their time. 
The navigation law lvas hitherto been considered in this country 
as the great foundation of the existence of the navy itself. I think 
no man will contend, if the trade of this country was destroyed, 
that the navy could exist; no man will believe that the mere ap- 
plication of pecuniary resources will enable any nation to establish 
and maintain a navy such as we have fortunately hitherto pos- 
sessed, but by the breed of seamen — by extensive trade. It is 
equally indisputable that if it is intended to preserve the ship- 
building of this country, so as to furnish a supply of men to carry 
on the naval system of the country, there must be large private 
establishments which can employ them when it may be rendered 
necessary to discharge them from the king’s yards in the time of 
peace. It must be admitted that it is equally important to the 
existence of the navy as a fabrication, that the ship-building in 
this country should be maintained to the full extent, as a nursery 
to the naval yards, on the breaking out of and during the con- 
tinuance of a war, and as a receptacle of persons out of employ- 
ment in the time of peace, a9 that the nursery of seamen should be 
encouraged to naan the navy for service. The one is a proposition 
which stands as firm as the other : they are of the same import- 
ance in point of public policy, and if you lose sight of this policy 
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you will destroy your means of being able to make any sudden ex* 
erlion ; you will transfer the shipwrights to other countries, where 
they would be gladly received ; and the consequence necessarily 
will be that in the end this country must become dependent upon 
others, or on its distant colonies for the support and existence 
of the navy itself. 

I shall prove to the committee that there are at this moment 
nearly three thousand people in such a destitute situation for want 
of work, as to be actually in no condition to present themselves to 
this committee, because they cannot send counsel to advocate their 
case here. I have received a letter from the solicitor for them, 
stating their inability to appear, and intreating of me all possible 
exertion in their favour, as they are in too distressed circumstances 
to send counsel to support their petition. I believe the fact will 
be proved to be, that from there having been formerly near three 
thousand men employed, there are now only about two hundred and 
fifty employed ; and that a large number are dependent on the 
parish for support. How long will they remain subsisted by tlie 
parish, when they are told that in France or Holland they will be 
received with open arms, and are tempted to quit their own country 
and resort to another ? What may not be the consequence of such 
a state of things ? 

The large establishments in the river, which have hitherto given 
employment to these men, have produced an extent of building 
for the navy, to which I must allude before I conclude. The com- 
mittee will see an .account which does not contain all which have 
been built in the private yards, in London, and at the outports, 
but only of those ships and vessels of war now in the king's ser- 
vice ; by which it will appear that they are to the extent of 538 
ships ; that of the present navy that number of ships have been 
built in the private yards; there have been some built in the 
outports, but the greater part have been built in the yards in the 
Thames ; that of those, nine of them were built between the years 
1759 and 1770; forty-eight were built from l77l to 1783; thirty- 
one were built from 1784 to 1 792 ; sixty-eight were built betweeu 
1793 and 1801 ; ninety-one were built between 1802 and 1805; 
and two hundred and eighty-three were built between 1806 and 
1813. Now when the committee see the immense extent of the 
British navy, the large number built in the merchants yards, and 
the committee will distinguish the prison ships, those at sea, and 
those in actual service* and they will ascertain that much the 
greater part are not useless, or laid up, but arc now sailing on the 
seas, constituting a part of the efficient naval force of the country. 
I ask therefore whether the use which has been made of the pri- 
vate establishments resorted to in the last and this war to build 
such an immense number of ships for the navy, does not prove 
that these establishments are of the greatest importance in cases 
of sudden or great emergency ; and that in the present state of 
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things, if something is not done to give them a hope that at the 
termination of the war their difficulties will cease, there is great 
danger of their transferring themselves to other countries, or 
that the ship-building, which is connected with the existence of 
the navy of the country, must be transferred, if not to other 
countries, at least to one of ouf own most distant settlements. 
The latter consequence would not be so fatal to the country as 
if they were to be established in Holland or France ; but would 
the committee calmly contemplate the consequence of seeing the 
support of the ship-building interest of this country, which is so con- 
nected with the navy, so transferred as to leave the mother coun- 
try dependent on one of its remote colonies for its naval strength ? 
Will any man say, that fifty years hence, that colony (whatever it 
may be) will belong to us ? And if it is put to any man, whether 
he would rest the security of the state upon the chance that no 
enemy would arise or events occur there to separate it from the 
mother country, would it not make him pause? Will not the 
legislature hesitate before a sanction is given to a policy which 
will permit such a consequence to depend upon such a chance ? 
The experience of a few years past has shewn the effect already 
produced, and that the interference of India ships must end in the 
annihilation of the establishments here. 1 would ask, whether 
that will not be sufficient to call on the legislature to abrogate the 
existing law, and confine the building of ships to this country, in 
such a way as to prevent these great and important establishments 
from being ruined. 

Under these circumstances I shall sit down quite satisfied, that 
though I have entered into no details, because if I had I must 
have occupied the attention of the committee for more than one 
day, I have brought the subject under their view in such a way 
as to enable them to apply the evidence I must lay before them 
on this important subject, and 1 cannot help feeling satisfied that 
when that evidence is considered in the different points of view in 
which I have presented it to the committee, together with the 
consequences which may arise from adopting the measure pro- 
posed, it will lead the committee to the conclusion of recom- 
mending to the house, that the clauses in the navigation acts 
should be altered, to the absolute exclusion of all India built 
ships and vessels from any participation in the privileges of 
British registry. 


THE END . 
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JACOB QpSANQUET, ESQ. 

CHAIRMAN 

HONORABLE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE. 

EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

SIR, 

I have the honour to dedicate 
to you the result of some experience 
and particular investigation, in a 
few observations on a subject of the 
utmost importance to the interests 
of the British Navy, and of great 
concern to the commerce of the East 
India Company. 

I am prompted to this address, 
by a high respect for the pure 
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public principle which has inva- 
riably distinguished you in the dis- 
charge of the arduous duties' of 
your important station, and by a 
lasting sense of gratitude for the 
favor conferred by my appointment 
to the respectable office which I 
lately held, and in which I acquired 
that experience, of which the fol- 
lowing pages contain the results. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sift, 

Your faithful and obliged Servant, 
W. T. MONEY. 

Bombay, 1 
1st November, 13U, J 
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THE British Navy has so long been 
the pride of our country, that an interest in 
every thing, connected with it's prosperity, 
may justly be regarded as the natural feeling 
of every British heart. 

Any means which can be devised j to pre- 
serve and perpetuate this great bulwark, must 
not only be a benefit to England, but to every 
nation disposed,, to contend for it’s indepen- 
dence. 

The annihilation of the power of Tippoo 
Sultaun, by the conquest and partition of 
Mysore, left at the disposal of - the British 
Government, extensive regions, abounding 
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with timber better adapted than any other to 
the purposes of naval . architecture. 

The extent of these resources was, till lately, 
unknown— ‘the forests of Malabar having 
served only for the marine of the East India 
Company, and for the country shipping of 
India— and the national and natural predi- 
lection for British, Oak might still oppose an 
irresistible obstacle to the use of Indian Teak, 
were it not unhappily a fact too well establish- 
ed, that the excessive consumption of Oak, 
by the great increase of British shipping, 
military and mercantile, has created such an 
alarming scarcity of that valuable timber, 
that, if some substitute be not employed, the 
materials, of the British navy will, at no dis- 
tant period, be exhausted, , 

This fact, ho\yever, haying been denied in 
a recent publication, it becomes necessary to 
establish it upon authority sufficient to set the 
question^for ever at rest— for it raust, without 
hesitajjoa, he admitted, that, if the Oak of. 
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England be the wood best adapted for ship* 
building, and no real scarcity exist, it would 
be injustice to the interests of very respect- 
able and valuable bodies of men, the ship- 
builders, timber merchants, and landed pro- 
prietors, to urge the substitution of any foreign 
wood. Those who contend for foreign tim- 
ber are, therefore, at issue with the authors 
of this recent publication, as to the existence 
or non-existence of a scarcity of Oak for ship- 
building in England ; and if so alarming an 
evil shall be found to prevail, all individual 
interests must sink in the magnitude of this 
national concern. 

In a memorial from the shipbuilders in the 
port of London, to the Committee of the 
Privy Council for the affairs of Trade and 
Plantation, they state that “They are induced 
« to think, from recent accounts, and the 

knowledge now possessed by the public, 
“ in consequence of the inquiries which very 
4* generally took place on the discussion of 
« this subject t a few years since , that ihert 
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“ is not any real scarcity of Oak timber in 
“ Great Britain; and that a reference to 
" the. present state of the ships of war now 
“ building in the private yards throughout 
“ the kingdom, which exceeds three times 
“ the number of King’s ships, that were 
“ building at one time before, in them, the 
“ danger of scarcity will appear merely 
“ ideal , ” 

The memorialists also observe, that “ It is ., 
“ well known that his Majesty’s yards art * 
“ better provided, and have more timber in 
“ them, at present , than for many years 
“ past*’ 

At the commencement of His Majesty’s, 
reign, the British navy consisted of 372 sail* 
of which 129 were of the line. 

In 1811,, it ^mounted to 1063, of which 
235 are of the line, 

The comparison between the two last pe- 



riods, especially when it is considered how 
many of the intervening years were a time 
of war, must carry conviction to any unpre- 
judiced mind, that the consumption of Oak 
must have far exceeded it's growth ; and yet 
nearly fifty years ago, after the conclusion 
of the most successful naval war in which 
England till then had ever been engaged, 
the scarcity of timber was every where felt ; 
and a very ingenious person, who had ap- 
plied his researches to this interesting sub- 
ject, declared that whoever would reflect, 
must be alarmed for the consequences, which, 
it was feared, must inevitably happen to the 
country in less than half a century, if the 
most vigorous measures were not then adopt- 
ed, to increase our stock of limber— or to 
secure and preserve what remained of the 
invaluable legacy left by our forefathers. 

About that period it was computed that 
the decrease of timber fit for shipbuilding 
had been so great, that the quantity then in 
the kingdom was oniy in the pcoportion of 
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one to six of the stock which the country pos- 
sessed a century before. 

In the year 1771* in consequence of public 
attention having been seriously called to the 
diminution of the quantity of Oak timber 
throughout the kingdom, a Committee of the 
House of Commons investigated the subject. 
The evidence -obtained by , that Committee 
was important, and went directly to establish 
the apprehension of a great scarcity, at no 
very distant time ; but, strange as it may 
seem,* the Committee moved the House to 
have that part of the order discharged which 
required them to give an opinion. 

The circumstance, alone, perhaps, would 
b$. considered as decisive evidence that, in 
the opinion, of the Committee, our resources 
in Oak. timber at that period had sustained 
an alarming redpefcion— •otherwise it is not 

v ‘Prdl)aWy in order to avoid exciting an alarm, when no 
remedy 3e*me<Ha he then 'wSthinfeaclb . 
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posable to conceive that their* inclinations, 
concurring with their duty, would have not 
prompted the Committee to have given a fa- 
vorable opinion to Parliament.' 

It is much to be lamented that they 
pursued tins conduct, as it unquestionably 
tended to check the further discussion of a 
most important question, and to prevent the 
seasonable application of those remedies which 
a full knowledge of the evil might have sug- 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
mistaken conduct than that which was pur- 
sued by the Committee of 1771 1 for it may 
be assumed as a general principle of political 
wisdom* that the Teal condition ,; of .every 
branch of the public force should be fully 
and fairly made known — in order that defects 
may be supplied. ;*No good can ever -result 
from palliative measures, and temporising 
projects, in the concerns of a great and 
free country. To look in the face whatever 
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darger mena^es it’s prosperity, is the first step 
to subdue it— and to inform . the nation,. by 
proclaiming j&Vdifiicullies^andnot to delude 
it by mysterious si ence on points essential to 
it's well-being, perhaps to its existence, are the 
sole mode of securing, the cordial and indis- 
pensable co-operation of the people in the 
execution . of measures commensurate to the 
impending . evil. This, was fully illustrated 

when an alarm of the scarcity of timber pre- 

* 

vailed soon, after the Restoration, and which 
was principally ascribed to the devastation 
committed by the contending parties during 
the. civil wars. 

The, Commissioners of tlie Navy represent- 
ed- the. evil ,to the Royal Society, requesting 
them to suggest a remedy ; and Mr. Evelyn, 
a jnember of that institution, declared, in his 
publications, that the devastation was so . ex- 
tensive, that nothing but an universal planting 
over the kingdom could supply an effectual 
remedy. { . 
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The effect of his •writings w^s A general 
plantation throughout the country, and a dis- 
tinguished statesman, * to whom the navy is 
under peculiar obligations, in remarking, on 
this fact, has observed, that as it is allowed 
that Oak trees fit for the navy are from 80 to 
150 years old, according to the quality of the 
Soil, it is obvious that the vast quantities of 
greattimber which have supplied the consump- 
tion of the present reign, were chiefly pro- 
duced by that spirit of planting which the 
writings of Evelyn universally excited. 

This important fact, which has laid the pre- 
sent age under everlasting obligations to their 
sagacious countryman, is well worthy of the 
serious consideration of the nation, as a pre- 
cedent so eminently successful, as to establish 
one of the means in our power, and to Which 
wc should, at this day, have recourse, to ward 
off from our posterity, the danger which was 
thus averted from us. 


* The late Lord Melville. 
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In the 'yea* 1791, Mr. T. Nichols, pur- 
veyor of the navy ■ fpr Portsmouth yard, 
an authority entitled to much respect, in a 
letter to the Earl of Chatham, then first Lord- 
of the Admiralty, asserted that'there had been 
a great decrease of large timber in the king* 

s •> 

dom within the few preceding years, Owing to 
the vast quantities used In the King's and 
private yards, and care not having been taken 
to keep up a succession, either on private 
estates, or on the royal forests. This, Mr. 
Nichols emphatically observed, is no chimera, 
hut an alarming fact, of which he was con- 
vinced from a knowledge of the timber state 
of the country in geherate-~titi& yet, when 
we reflect on the magnitude of the expenditure 
of timber since that period, the scarcity which 
excited so much alarm then, must have 'been 
insignificance itself compared with the evil of 

the present day. 

, - . - 

But these single Authorities, respectable a? 
they are, are not quoted as decisiveAvidtmcb cto 
the question at issue— but as concurrent ‘teati* 
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monies, entitled to weight from tint situation 
and experience of the parties, whose unquali- 
fied opinions of a scarcity of timber, at the 
periods of their writing, tend to confirm the 
general position. 

There is, unhappily, a volume of evidence, 
which establishes the fact beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. , 

The eleventh report of the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the state and con- 
dition of the woods, forests, and land revenues 
of the Crown, which was laid before Parlia- 
ment in February 1792, contains a clear ex- 
position of the subject, describes the state of 
Oak timber from the remotest periods to the 
present time— -and, by a convincing train of 
facts, traces effects to their causes, and proves, 
by evidence which the most sceptical will 
scarcely venture to question, that the scarcity 
of that valuable timber, which has for ages 
been the basis of the British navy, is no longer 
a problem for theorists to discuss. 
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The express object of the appointment of 
the Commissioners was limited to an enquiry 
into the state and condition of the timber be* 
longing to= the Crown j but they were well 
aware that they could not execute their trust 
with advantage to the state, if theif researches 
were confined to the royal forests alone*— and 
then fore, “ To avoid the danger of forming 
** an opinion on a partial view of the subject, 
“ and to enable them with confidence to re- 
“ commend, to the Legislature, that mea- 
“ sure which would be most expedient for the 
** public,” they extended their enquiries into 
the state of the timber growing on private pro- 
perty— for. the essential purpose of ascertain- 
ing, if there" had been a decrease of the quan- 
tity of timber, and if the stock remaining fit 
tor shipbuilding, and the prospect of a suc- 
cession of supplies, were .such as to justify 
Government in a, reliance, on the resources of 
our own country, without haying recourse to 
importation from abroad. 

* The Commissioners had nap advanced far 
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in this important inquiry, before thtfy saw rea- 
son to believe, that a decrease, in the quan- 
tity of timber, was not c’onfined to the royal 
forests ; but that the general stock of large 
timber on private property was rapidly de» 
dining-— and that the apprehensions of an 
approaching scarcity were but too well 
founded. 

But, although this was the fixed impression 
on the minds of the Commissioners, who 
were satisfied that ** the danger of scarcity 
« was not merely ideal f they yet pursued 
their enquiries with the most prudent caution, 
and minute research into the state of the lim- 
ber at the earliest periods of our history ; and 
to guar^ against the possibility of exciting 
unnecessary alarm, they resolved to postpone 
their report, until their information should be 
so complete, as to remove any doubt on a 
subject of such consequence to the interests 
of the state* 

England is described, in the earliest ae- 

B • 
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counts, a* having been covered with wood ; 
and in the reign of William, the Conqueror* 
Oak was so abundant as to be valued, not by 
the quantity of the timber, or of what could 
be annually felled, but by the number of 
swiiie which the acorns could maintain. 

The first general attack upon the Oak is 
represented as having been made by Henry 
the VIII, when he seized upon the mona- 
steries, and disposed of the timber. 

This measure, the Commissioners state* was 
followed by a continued consumption of Oak 
timber, not only in the gradual extension of 
commerce* and of the royal navy, but in 
house-building, for 'which, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth . centuries', Oak was princi- 
pally used. 

w In subsequent reigns, hut particularly. in; the 
reign of James thi&T. a considerable revenue 
was derived to that needy monarch from the 
sale of. timber, which at that time was 10s. a 
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load, for Oak fit for .the navy, being not one 
twelfth of what is now paid. 

.The Commissioners have subjoined a very 
curious note to their report, to shew that the 
advance in the price of timber has ho con* 
nection with the value of money since that 
time. 

A shilling Contained the same quantity of 
silver in the time of James the I. as it does 
now ; and the price of the best wheat, * at 
Windsor market, for 51 years, from 1595 
1646, Was 2 /. Os. 3d. the quarter, which 
was higher than the average price for 51 years, 
from 1741 to 1792. 

Does not this incontestibly prove that 
Very opposite causes operate upon the prices 
of wheat and of timber — that the increase 
of agriculture keeps the one comparatively 


* The (oil fittest for Oak is also that, best adapted for 
wheat, . 


B 
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low , and the consequents decrease of wood, 
with an increased demand, raises the price of 
the other exorbitantly, high ? 

Can any circumstance be more decisive on 
the question, whether the supply be equal to* 
the demand — to a demand which, consider- 
ing the vast extension of out commerce, and 
of the force of our navy, is not likely to de- 
crease ? 

The first great advance in the price of tim- 
ber took place soon after the Restoration— 
and the Commissioners of the Navy, at that 
time, were alarmed by the prospect of a want 
of timber, the cost of which had increased to- 
21 and SI. 1 5s* 6d. per load ; and from that 
period the price of timber has gradually risen, 
till, in 1809* the price in the private yards, 
on the river Thames, was 77. 5s. per load. 

The Commissioners pursued their enquiries 
with the most diligent research, applying for 
information to the best sources capable of 
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affording it— -to the Commissioners of the 
Navy, to the Purveyors employed in survey* 
ing and marking the naval timber— to the 
most extensive private dealers, land surveyors, 
principal shipbuilders, and the Chairmen of 
the Quarter Sessions in England and Wales, 
who all concurred in representing the timber 
as in a state of decline throughout the king- 
dom. 

The answers which the Commissioners re- 
ceived from the different counties, stated that, 
within memory, there had been a great de* 
crease of Oak Timber of all sizes, in every 
part of England, but more particularly of 
great naval timber, and of knees, the diffi- 
culty of procuring which, was such as to int 
duce the Navy Board to make trial pf Chess* 
nut and Ash. ' 

The Commissioners observe, that this mass 
of concurring evidence, from every part of 
England, and from men of every description, 
who have any dealings in timber, either as 
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buyers or sellers* or who are likely to have 
any information concerning either it's growth 
or consumption* they apprehend, can hardly 
leave a doubt in the mind of any person, that 
there is a. great and general decrease in the 
quantity of large naval timber, and notwith- 
standing the additional and growing demand ; 
and this decrease is the more alarming, 
and calls the more for the attention of the 
public, from it's being occasioned, not by any 
temporary causes, but by such as will pro- 
bably render it in future still more general 
and rapid. 

And yet the shipbuilders in the port of 
London, in the face of the irresistible body of 
evidence, contained in this important report 
from the Commissioners of Land Revenue, 
express, their great doubts of the scarcity of 
timber-~*bemg induced to think, from recent 
e$£bunts, and the knowledge now possessed 
by the public, in consequence of the enquiries 
which eery generally took place on the dis- 
cussion of this subject a few years since , that 
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there is not any real scarcity oft)ak timber 
in Great Britain, 

To what general enquiries the memorialists 
allude, as those on which they have founded^ 
so extraordinary an opinion, I cannot conjec- 
ture ; and it were tp he. wished that the au- 
thority had been given— -more especially 
as the valuable repbrt which has been so 
largely quoted, was the result of the most ge- 
neral enquiry and the most laborious research',^ 
and led every unprejudiced mind to a com' 
elusion so opposite from that which the me- 
morialists have drawn from some othergeneral 
enquiries, with which the public have not been 
made acquainted. 

* ‘ * y 

\ 

*rhe Commissioners observe, that "a more* 
striking picture of the decreaseof 'timber in 
the forests cannot, perhaps, be given, than by 
a comparison of a survey in 1608, with 
another survey taken by order of the Houser 
of Commons in 1783i*~as to., such of the 



forests und4r their consideration as were sur- 

.. £ * 

veyed at both these periods. 


In 1608. , In 1783. 


limber fit for the Navy. 

Decayed 

Tree*. 

Timber fit 

for the Navy, 

Decayed 

Trees. 

( 1 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

Loads. 

New forest .... 115,713 


33,666 

1,713 

Aliceholt & Holmer 13,208 

23,934 


5,921 

Bere Forest. ..... 4,258 

8,814 

161 

175 

Whittlewood Forest 45,568 

1,472 

■ 


Salcey Forest .... 23,902 

1,673 

1 

5,653 

Sherwood Forest . • 31,580 

111,180 

2,326 

14,889 

234,229 

265,145 

50,456 

35,554 


So that the quantity of timber in 1783, 
in those forests, was little more than one* 
sixth part of what it was in 1608, 

The Commissioners of Land Revenue con*, 
sidered the consumption of Oak timber to 
fall under three general heads— the first com* 
prising the quantity required for the internal 
purposes of the country, in which timber of 
all sizes is used— the second including what 











is employed in building vessels for the whole 
trade of the country, and to which middling 
sized timber is applied ; and the third com- 
prehending the great timber used in the 
construction of ships of war, and the large 
ships of the East India Company. 

They considered any attempt to ascertain 
the quantity expended for the internal pur* 
poses pf the country, as impracticable. They 
ascertained, however, that in house building 
there had been a considerable decrease in the 
consumption of Oak, by the substitution of 
other woods. In rebuilding London, after 
the fire in 1666, no other timber but Oak 
was allowed to be used in the roof door, 
window frames, or cellar floor of any house * 
but in the great additions which have lately 
been made to the capital, and to many other 
towns, a very small proportion of Oak timber 
has been used. 

The saving of Oak, howfever, by the sub* 



atjtution of other woods in house building, 

4f 

which formerly created so large a consump- 
tion, has been counterbalanced bv the 
greater expenditure of it in the machinery 
which the improvements in the mechanical 
arts have introduced into our numerous ma- 
nufactories, in the construction of all the 
wood work of the various canals, and of the 
barges and boats which are employed in the 
internal navigation of the kingdom. 

The Commissioners wished to trace the 
progressive advancement of private shipping 
from the reign of Elizabeth, in order to shew 
the increase of the consumption of timber 
under this head ; but they found it imprac- 
ticable by any other m?ans than by the ana- 
logy which the amount of the tonnage bore 
to the value of the trade, and this they could 
not satisfactorily compare, before the com? 
mencement of tbe last century. 

* 

Campbell in his naval history gives the 
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number of merchant vessels at the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, as follows 

Vessels of 100 Tons and upwards 145. 

40 ditto ditto 656. 

The amount of exports and imports in 
1790, was more than three times as great as 
that for England in 1700, and of course 
there has been a proportional increase of 
shipping and consumption of Oak, which, 
since the loss of America, must have still 
more increased, as, prior to that event, many 
colonial ships were employed in the trade of 
the mother country. 

The amount of the whole tonnage employ- 
ed in the commerce of the kingdom was as- 
certained to be, on the 30th September, 1790 , 
1,480,990 tons ; and computing the quantity 
of timber in it’s rough state, used in the con- 
struction of merchant ships, to be a load and 
a half to a ton; which applied to that quantity 
of shipping, gives 221,485 loads— -and the 
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medium duration of ships being about 14 
years, the annual consumption of Oak timber, 
under this head, will appear to be 158,679 
loads. 

Under the third head, ** The Navy of 
Great Britain,” the consumption of Oak has 
been increasing, with very little interruption, 
for a long series of years. 

At the death of Henry the VIII. in whose 
rciggi the navy may be said to date its origin, 
as a royal service, the tonnage of vessels of 
war of all kinds amounted to Tons 12,455 
During the reign of Edward the VI. 

it declined to — — 11,065 

And at the death of Mary it was only 7,110 
Elizabeth improved and extended it to 17,110 

The state of the navy, daring the reigns of 
of James I. and Charles I. has not been as- 
certained. r 


* During the Protectorate of Cromwell, it 
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received a considerable augmentation, and 
at the Restoration amounted to Tons 57,463 
At the death of Charles the II. itNvas 103,558 
In the reign of James, who paid par- 
ticular attention to the navy, and 
had distinguished himself, as one 
of its greatest ornaments, it was 
rendered more efficient ; but the 
tonnage, at his death, was re- 
duced to — — 101,893 

King William raised it to — - 159,017 

At the death of Queen Anne, it had 

increased to — - — 167,171 

And at the death of George the I. to 170,86- 
At the accession of his present Ma- 
jesty, it had attained to — 321,104 

And in the 50th year of his reign, 

1810, to — — — 800,000 

The increase of the consumption of timber 
in the construction of shipping for the East 
India Company, has been somewhat similar 
to that of the royal navy. 
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From the date of the. first charter of the 
East India Company, in the 43d of Queen 
Elizabeth, till the. year 1771 » general 

tonnage of their shipping gradually increased* 
In that year it amounted to 61,000. 

In 1772, an act passed, restraining the 
Company from building any ships, jontil their 
whole tonnage should be reduced to 45,000 
tons. 

This reduction being effected in 1776', the 

Company began again, in that year, to in* 

crease their shipping, and the whole amount 

of their English built ships, in 1792, was 

— • — . Tons 79,913 

And in 1811 is about — 110^000 

# 

From the evidence acquired by the Cotft* 
missioners, and the very dear results which 
they were enabled to deduce, they computed 
that in .the year 1792, the annuaLconsump- 
tidn of; Oak for the commerce of the Country 
was ' — • . * <— Iioads lS8,679 
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And for the royal navy 50,542 
loads ; but as the navy at tins day is 
double the amount of what it was at 
that period, the quantity of timber 
annually consumed, may be justly 
estimated at — — Loads 100,000 

So that the whole consumption of 
naval timber, in this country, for 
building alone was — 258,079 

But superadded to this extensive consump- 
tion, must be the quantity expended in re- 
pairs, both of natural decay, and of the num- 
berless accidents to which shipping are liable. 
It is difficult to estimate the quantity so ex- 
pended ; but the following data will, I- think, 
furnish results within the actual amount. 

It is presumed, that a ship will require a 
through repair once in seven years, and that 
upon an average, for this purpose* one-fourth 
of the quantity of timber originally used in 
her construction will be fMpired. •Thjte>wili 
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be found to give above 64,000 loads septen- 
ftially, or about 9*000 loads every year— -to 
which may be again added, for repairs of ac- 
cidents, at the least, 3,000 loads. The whole 
consumption, then, of naval timber, for build- 
ing and repairing, will amount annually to 
the enormous quantity of 270,000 loads. 

But great as is beyond all former example 
in any age or country, the expenditure of tim- 
ber for the purposes of naval architecture, it 
js nevertheless true, that, to consumption 
alone, the scarcity of the present day is not 
imputable,— -the Commissioners of Land Re- 
venue, after a most laborious investigation 
of the subject, elucidated by a collection of 
valuable materials, and important testimony, 
deemed themselves warranted in forming a 
conclusion, that, in consequence of the prospe- 
rity of the country, and of it's progressive ad- 
vancement in population and industry, there 
has been, from early times, a gradual exten- 
sion of tillage and pasture, and a gradual di- 
minution »of the jilte d and timber* and that 
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this is an effect natural to be expectpd in every 
future stage of it’s improvement. 

The Commissioners were also irresistibly 
led, by the information before them, to ano- 
ther conclusion^ of which subsequent expe- 
rience has clearly proved the force and the 
justice. The Commissioners formed this con- 
clusion — that, 44 If the prosperity of the coun- 
44 try should continue, the consumption of Oak 
“ timber for it’s internal purposes, and for the 
44 shipping necessary for the whole of our 
44 trade, including that of the East India 
44 Company, will, at no very distant period t 
“ furnish an ample demand for all that can 
44 be expected to be produced on private pro- 
44 perty in the kingdom ; and that such was 
44 the existing state of the growing timber, 
44 and the prospect of future supply, that the 
44 country would, in all probability, expe- 
44 rience a future want of great timber, 
44 and become dependen/ r otlr' • vers for 
44 the means of suppoj/ . if care 

44 should not be taken ^ ^ide a\ *pply in 

c 
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u future, J>y tlie improvement and bettor fna- 
“ nagement of the royal forests ; and to re- 
“ duce the consumption of it, by the utmost 
u care and frugality in the expenditure.” 

Enough has been here quoted, from the 
best authorities, to shew, that the scarcity of 
Oak timber for shipbuilding is not an imagi- 
nary but a real evil , of alarming extent ; and 
that it is not of a temporary, but of a perma- 
nent nature — the decrease in the quantity of 
timber, and the increase in the demand for it, 
having been gradual for a length of time— 
indeed so great has the scarcity become, that 
it Was lately declared, in the House of Com- 
mons, without contradiction, that there was 
not timber enough at Plymouth to build one 
ship of the line. 

The fact of a scarcity being authenticated, 
the next consideration, is the remedy to be 
applied. For posterity, whose interests k 
is our bounden duty to guard, as ours have 
been preserved by the wisdom of our fore- 



fathers— the only great and cliectual mode of 
perpetuating the Oak in England, is b y re- 
course to the same measures which, fortunately, 
were adopted at the period of the Restoration 
— a general planting throughout the kingdom. 

But, for the present time, many other 
modes have been suggested, of reducing the 
consumption of timber, by a more economical 
employment of it, by the substitution of other 
woods, and of iron in several parts of a ships 
frame— and by so seasoning the Oak, as to 
render it more durable. 

All these are entitled to consideration— 
they directly tend to a diminution of the exist- 
ing evil, from a scarcity of timber used being 
subsidiary to the very important object of al- 
lowing the Oak to attain the age of maturity, 
by which posterity will be materially bene- 
fited. 

The shipbuilders on the river Thames haw 
indeed suggested another mode of; remedy- 
' c 2 



ing the scarcity of large timber for the navy* 
by building the ships for the service of the 
East India Company with timber considerably 
less in size than that used at present-— but 
this appears to be merely putting off the evil 
day ; for if the large timber be now spared 
for the navy, and limber which has not attain- 
ed its full growth substituted for the service 
of the East India Company, the only resource 
for large timber hereafter must be considerably 
abridged-— and we shall be transferring to after 
times, the inconveniences of the present day. 
This is a policy at the expence of posterity, 
which, I trust, we shall not be tempted to pur- 
sue— besides, in any view of the case, it is 
totally inadequate to the end proposed. The 
distress of the country for Oak is great, and 
the relief must not be acquired by means 
which will hereafter increase it. 

The most direct,- simple, and efficient mode 
of applying a remedy to the existing evil, is to 
spare the Oak, and employ other woods for 
those purposes to which Oak has heretofore 
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been appropriated, particularly to ship- 
building. • 

The consideration then naturally arises, if 
there be other woods in England, calculated 
for that important object. 

Of all the woods in Europe, it has been as- 
certained that next to British Oak, and supe- 
rior to foreign Oak, the larch may be ranked. 

At Archangel, all the ships for the Russian 
navy, are built of larch, and it was formerly 
used for the same purpose at Naples and Ve- 
nice. It has been found to resist the worm, 
and requires neither pitch nor paint to pre- 
serve it. 

* 

These are great qualities, and wore there 
abundance of this valuable wood in England, 
it would dobutless be wise to apply it, as a 
substitute for Oak in shipbuilding— but the 
quantity is known to be totally inadequate to 
the demand that would be made for it. 



It may, however, be brought in aid of the 
general measure reccftn mended, of sparing the 
Oak at the present time, by substituting larch 
in machinery of various kinds, in lighters, 
barges, and boats — piers, bridges, wharfs, 
locks, and sluices— in wheelwrights and 
coopers works, park pales, posts and rails, and 
generally in housebuilding. 

Of the other woods in England some expe- 
riments have been made, during this war, par- 
ticularly of fir in shipbuilding— but they were 
intended only as partial experiments for tem- 
porary purposes ; for the known qualities of 
fir forbid any reliance on it's durability. 

There being then in England no wood, 
which approaches the Oak in fitness for ship- 
building, we must look out of England for 
those supplies which her exhausted forests 
cannot afford — and where should ,we so na- 
turally direct our attention as to her owir do- 
minions. It has not, however, been till of 
late that tbis, natural preference has been 
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fe iven— -very large supplies have bfeen drawn 
from the north of Europe. I hit necessity 
has at length compelled us to d<> that which 
a regard for our own colonial interest should 
long ago have taught us to adopt— and wc 
have had recourse to our American posses- 
sions for supplies of Oak timber, inferior, no 
doubt, in every requisite quality, to the Oak 
of England, but superior to the same wood 
produced on the continent of Europe. 

Upon the same ground of independence 
of foreign aid, that we seek supplies from 
our transatlantic dominions, it is incumbent 
on us, especially in a time of need, to ren- 
der the \ust resources of our possessions in 
the East subservient to the wants of the 

mother country. 

* 

The Teak of Western India may be ob- 
tained in abundance for all the purposes of 
naval architecture, for which it is known to 
be eminently adapted. 
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There is’, however, one, and a very sub- 
stantial objection to an importation of it into 
England, for the purpose of building at home, 
and that is furnished by the very heavy ex- 
pence of freight on so long a voyage, which 
would render the cost of a ship dearer than 
the circumstances of the country could jus- 
tify. 

The question then resolves itself into this 
proposition — Shall we forego all the benefit 
of our Indian forests, by a determination to 
build no where but in England, in compli- 
ment to the interests of individuals, however 
respectable ; or shall we avail ourselves of 
these valuable resources by the application 
of them to shipbuilding in India ? 

It has been asserted, that an encourage- 
ment to shipbuilding in India must tend to 
the injury of several of the establishments 
in the port of London, which have been 
reared at a great expence to individuals, and 
which in time of war have rendered im- 
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portant service to the state, by tl/e numerous 
ships which they have byult and repaired for 
the navy — that the loss to those who have 
embarked extensive capitals in these under- 
takings must be ruinous. 

Were these to be the results of the mea- 
sure now proposed, they could not be suffi- 
ciently deplored ; but even then they should 
be regarded as the lesser, in a choice of 
evils, as necessary sacrifices of individual in- 
terests to the public weal. 

At Penang and Calcutta, the ships are built 
of Teak, which is not the produce of British 
territories ; but Bombay may put forth it’s 
equal claim with Canada or any other do- 
minion of the crown of England, to the 
privilege which the North American States 
enjoyed, before their separation from the 
• mother country, of employing their own 
ships in the commerce of Great Britain— 
and it will hardly be contended that, while 
ships built of Canadian Oak, and in the 
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(.iulph of St. Lawrence, can, under the 
sanction of a plantation register, trade under 
the British flag to the ports of England » 
the East India Company should be depriv- 
ed of the power of engaging in their own 
trade, ships built at Bombay, of a superior 
wood, the produce of Malabar. 

By building at Bombay, to which my pre- 
sent argument is confined, the supply of 
shipping to the navy and to the East India 
Company cannot he so immediate, or so 
extensive, as to produce the calamitous con- 
sequences predicted by the memorialists, 
while the aid afforded to those great ma- 
ritime interests must he considerable. 

The demand on the builders on the river 
Thames for a renewal of tonnage to these 
important services, must very gradually de- 
crease— there will therefore be many years 
for preparation to meet the loss of build- 
ing for the East India Company, and to 
seek employment for their shipwrights in 



oilier branches of the trade of the port of 
London, while the nuiyber of ships which 
they will have to construct for the navy will 
probably not be reduced below the standard 
at which they were accustomed to contem- 
plate it a few years ago. 

r l here will, therefore, still remain no incon- 
siderable share of business to the builders on 
the river Thames — perhaps suflicient to em- 
ploy all the hands whom they include in their 
regular establishment. 

Hitherto it has been argued, on the ground 
of ascertained scarcity of Oak to an alarm- 
ing extent, that the resources of British In- 
dia should he rendered subservient to the 
wants of England, and, for the reasons as- 
signed, that they should be applied to that 
purpose at the port of Bombay. 

The mode and extent of the application 
intended to be proposed, I now proceed to 
state, and as material to the proposition, it- 
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is necessary to consider the comparative qua- 
lities of Oak and Tea^ — or, as it has been well 
named by an eminent botanist, the “ Querctis 
Indicus.” 

It appears to be universally admitted, and 
certainly it is pract ically so, that, of the various 
metals in common use, iron must ever form a 
component part of shipbuilding— of what con- 
sequence then must it be, that the two sub- 
stances, wood and iron, which are to have so 
close a connection, should be free from any 
mutually destructive qualities. Of what impor- 
tance would it be, that cither one or the other 
should possess a preservative property, which 
should render their union more permanent. 
It is a lamentable fact that the Oak, the pride 
and the stay of our country, contains a power- 
ful lignic acid, that corrodes and consumes 
the very metal which is employed to unite 
and secure it, in the various forms into which 
it is converted for the purposes of naval archi- 
tecture ; and therefore to discover some means 
©f protecting iron from the corrosive action of 
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the acid of Oak— and thus to encrease the 
durability of ships, has long been a desidera- 
tum with nautical men, and has long, but un- 
availingly, engaged the researches of science. 

It is a circumstance too well authenticated 
to need proof, that 'leak abounds with olea- 
ginous particles, the best and certain defence 
of iron from corrosion bv the action of acids. 

Here then are two descriptions of wood, 
both calculated, by many valuable properties, 
for the purpose of naval architecture, but the 
one possessing a menstruum that, by gra- 
dually destroying the metal which connects 
the various parts of a ship, loosens its frame 
and shortens the period of its existence — and 
the other a preservative which strengthens the 
union of wood and iron, and quadruples the 
duration of the noblest work of human in- 
genuity. 

Innumerable instances may be furnished 
in support of these facts, but one under the 
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authority of an officer whose professional at- 
tainments ' adorn the service to which he be- 
longs may perhaps be sufficient. 

* 

Captain Wainwrighl, of H. M. ship La 
Chiffonne, in a letter written on board that 
ship in Bombay harbour, on the 2.9th March, 
1810, observed to the author— “ It is impos- 
“ sible to give a more substantial proof of 
“ the superiority of the Teak wood over that 
“ of any other that I have seen used in build- 
“ ing ships, than the following, which was 
“ related to me by Mr. Henderson, the 
“ carpenter:” — 

The shipw .gilts who are at work on 
** board La Chiffonne cut out of the wales 
“ a piece of Teak plank, which had been 
“ placed to stop a short hole, at hast eight 
“ years ago. The iron bolt which secured 
“ this piece of wood was perfectly good, in 
** the part which remained in the Teak, and 
“ the part which had been fixed in the Oak 
“ timber totally corroded” 
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Oak is well known to be particularly ob- 
noxious to the worm, who«e devastations on 
ship’s bottoms have sometimes been produc- 
tive ot' fatal consequences, while Teak, guarded 
by its native oil, is never penetrated by this 
destructive vermin. 

It is related of a shipbuilder, who had 
examined worm eaten ship?;, that ha had re- 
marked that the worm never eat within the 
seams where oil hud been introduced with 
the caulking cliissei — that whalers which have 
been attacked by the worm are never touch- 
ed where the whale had lain in contact with 
the vessel till it was cut up — and that a plank 
lying under water, at a mill, had been renew- 
ed annually on account of the destruction of 
the worm, till at length one was put down 
which had been for some other purpose im- 
pregnated with oil, and it lasted for seven 
years. 

The author has also known the efficacy 
of oil in destroying worm, and particularly in 
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a recent instance at Bombay. This destruc- 
tive creature had made its way into the Com- 
pany’s mast house, 'and destroyed a consi- 
derable number of valuable fir spars. Those 
which had escaped the ravages of the worm 
were rubbed over with oil, and preserved 
from its further progress— and it was observed 
during the progress of applying the oil, that 
whenever it came in contact with a worm, in- 
stantaneous death ensued. 

But the frequent application of such a 
remedy, to large bodies, must he extremely 
expensive, and in many situations and cir- 
cumstances impracticable. How invaluable 
then must that timber be, which combines, 
with every good property possessed by the 
Oak, and a sure preservative of iron from 
corrosion, an inherent defence against the 
attacks of this destructive worm. 

It has been urged as an objection to Teak, 
that it is much heavier than Oak— that the 
ships constructed with it draw more water 
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and that the superior weight in the upper 
works render them more crank. This objec- 
tion is founded in erroV. The advantage 
1 have ascertained by many experiments to 
be in favor of Teak from Malabar, which, 
upon an average, weighs one quarter less than 
Oak ; while the weight of Teak from the 
forests to the northward of this port, and of 
Oak, has been found to be nearly the same. 

It has also been objected to the use of 
Teak, in the construction of men of war, that 
it is particularly disposed to splinter. Those 
who have had most experience of this invalu- 
able wood have always denied the solidity 
of this objection ; but as it has, notwithstand- 
ing, been repeated, and particularly since 
the Board ot Admiralty most wisely adopted 
the measure of building men of war at Bom- 
bay, it must be satisfactory to every impar- 
tial judgment to receive evidence of the 
truth from an authority which it cannot foil 
to respect. It is, therefore, with particular 
pleasure that the* author is enabled to give! 
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the opinion of the distinguished officef who 
commanded the expedition against the Isle 
of France. 


In a letter to the author, written on board 
I/Africaine, at sea, General Abercrombie 
observed, “ I can now vouch that the effect 
** of shot upon Teak is far less dangerous 
“ than upon Oak — on board the Ceylon 
“ there were very few men wounded by 
“ splinters.” 

From the great cause of excellence in the 
Teak over the Oak, by the possession of an 
oil instead of an acid, there results the 
most important consequences in the durabi- 
lity of ships built of this wood. 

The answers given to the enquiries of the 
Commissioners of Land Ilevenue, as stated in 
their report to parliament, respecting the 
averaged duration of ships of war, fix the 
period for those built in the royal yards at 



fifteen years, and 1 for those constructed in 
the private yards, at ten* years. 

The same enquiries having been made as 
to the duration of the shipping of the East 
India Company, twelve or fourteen years ap- 
pear to be the extent of their service* 

The Commissioners observe, upon this in- 
formation,. that every addition to the dura- 
tion of ships being obviously a proportional 
saving of timber, if means could be devised 
to make ships of war last eighteen years , 
one third part of the present consumption of 
the timber for the navy would be saved. 

Had these Commissioners, to whose long* 
patient, and laborious researches the country 
is essentially indebted, been aware, of the 
durability of Teak, when they attached so 
much importance to the devisal of means for 
continuing the existence of men of war to the 
length of eighteen years* they could not have 
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/ailed to have urged the use of it with all the 
weight of their experience and authority. 

A vertical sun, which rends and contracts 
European wood, produces no injurious ef- 
fect upon Teak, which exposed without de- 
fence to the greatest heat, or to all the vio- 
lence of the rainy monsoon, exhibits no in- 
dication of' injury or decay. 

Many of the upright timbers to the old 
docks, for securing stages in the repairs of 
ships, have stood more than forty years with- 
out a coat of paint or tar for their protec- 
tion, and yet are as perfect as when first 
erected. . 

A piece was taken out of a gate Of one 
of Tippoo’s forts in Canura, which had been 
exposed to every change' of weather for more 
than half a century, and when brought to 
Bombay was ascertained to be unimpaired, 
with, hails which had secured it quite fret 
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from corrosion or rust, and as scfund as when 
iirst driven. 

The notoriety of the durable quality ot 
Teak, and especially in climes to which it is 
indigenous — and the experience which has 
been had, in some instances almost fatal, of 
tropical heat accelerating the decay of Oak, 
forcibly suggest the policy, the expediency, 
and the humanity of having all the men of 
war employed in the East or the West In-, 
dies, and all the ships in the East India 
Company’s service, constructed of Teak. 

It would be good policy, inasmuch as a great 
expence would be saved — and this, when we 
reflecton the magnitude of the present scale of 
our public expenditure, is a consideration of no 
little importance. An idea may be formed 
of the extent of the saving from the follow* 
ing calculation. 

It is presumed that the East and the West 
Indies, the Cape of Good .Hope and the 
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Brazils, will require, with the necessary re- 
liefs , twenty : sail of the line, and fifty fri- 
gates. 

Twenty sail of the line, each ship 
averaging 2000 tons, at 301. per ton, 
will cost in England, 1,440,0001. 
and if three times renewed in fifty 

years, the cxpence will be £.5,760,000 

Twenty sail of the line of the same 
tonnage, not requiring to be re- 
newed for fifty years, will at Bom- 

bay cost, at 30l. per ton* • * 1,200,000 

4,560, 00Q 

Fifty frigates, each averaging 1000 
tons, at 301. per ton, will cost in 

England 1,500,000 

And if three times renewed in fifty 

years, the expence will be 6,000,000 

, * s 

Fifty frigates of the same tonnage, 
not requiring to be renewed for 
fifty years, will at Bombay cost, 
at 251* per ton* • • • • 1,250,000 

Total saving to the public, in the 
original cost of the hulls of the 
ships, exclusive of what must be 
sfeved in repairs, which cannot be 
calculated* • •••• 

It is expedient to have recourse "to India 
built ships for the navy,' and the East India 


4,760,000 


£..9,310, 000 
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Company, to save the British Oak, of which 
there is an alarming and increasing scar- 
city, and the following calculation will shew 
the extent of the saving that may be ac- 
complished. 

It has been computed by a very expe- 
rienced and intelligent shipwright, the late 
Mr. Snodgrass, surveyor to the East India 
Company, that each ton, upon an average, 
requires a load and a half of timber. 


Twenty sail of the line, each of 2000 tons, 

require of timber* 60,000 loads 

Fifty frigates, each of 1000 tons • • 75,000 

Total saved 135,000 loadj* 

The number of ships at present employed by 
the East India Company is about 130, con- 
taining about 110,000 tons 165,000 


300,000 

Which renewed every 12£ years will expend 
per annum 24,000 loads of Oak timber, 
which, by the prosecution of building with 
Teak, may be saved to replenish the exhaust- 
ed forests of the kingdom. 
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Humanity is concerned in the measure 
proposed, inasmuch as it will increase the 
safety, or rather diminish the risk to which 
the lives of our seamen are exposed, as well 
those who fight the battles of their country 
as those who extend it’s commerce to the 
most distant regions of the globe. 

Whatever tends to render ships more dur- 
able, must render them more secure. It 
has been shewn that Teak ships must be more 
durable than Oak, because the one possesses 
properties of self-preservation and the other of 
self-destruction. Can humanity hesitate 
which to prefer ? 

His Majesty’s ship Sceptre, of seventy-four 
guns, Captain Bingham, which had been 
built in England in 1803, sailed from Bom- 
bay for England in May, i.807, and had 
accomplished the greatest part of her passage 
to the Cape* when she sprung a dangerous 
leak, and it i as not without difficulty and in- 
cessant exertLyps that she was preserved from 
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foundering. Captain Bingham »bore up for 
Bombay ; but such was the perilous condition 
of the ship, that he was under the necessity 
of hiring a Portuguese vessel at Mosambique, 
for the purpose of accompanying the Sceptre, 
to receive her crew in the event of the ex- 
treme necessity occurring for abandoning the 
ship. She, however, fortunately reached 
Bombay with a sail under her bottom, in the 
end of July ; and, when hauled into dock 
it was discovered that the dangerous leak 
principally arose from the penetration of 
worms in the bottom plank, about eight feet 
under water close to the wooden ends, where 
they had entirely eaten a hole about seven 
inches square — and in many other parts of 
the ship, where the copper was off, had near- 
ly perforated the bottom, and entirely de- 
stroyed the gripe. 

Many other instances might be adduced 
of the injury and decay to which Oak ships 
are exposed 1 , and from which those built of 
Teak are exempt ; but the two which have 



been selected are,, it is presumed, sufficient 
to shew from what .imminent perils the va- 
luable lives of our seamen may be saved by 
the adoption of the measures proposed. 

It has been objected to Bombay ships, that 
they are rudely put together — that the scant- 
ling of their timbers is disproportionately 
large — that they are built by the eye and not 
by the rule ; that, in short, they are not con- 
structed according to the principles of 
science. 

The last seven years have fortunately fur- 
nished conclusive answers to these objections 
in the beautiful and durable specimens of na- 
val architecture, which have been supplied in 
that period from the dock-yard of Bombay, 
for the service of his Majesty and of the East 
India Company. 

. The first of these was the Salsette frigate, 
and, in proof of her good qualities, the author 
submits a quotation from a letter, dated Ply- 
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moutli, December 25th, J809» 'from Vice 
Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, who, he is per- 
suaded, will readily excuse the use here made 
of a private communication, since it tends to 
the honor of the Port of Bombay, which has 
been so deeply indebted to him for the pro- 
tection of its commerce, and to the credit of 
a man to whose merits he has ever been 
anxious fc to render justice. 

“ I beg to make Jemsatjee* proud of his 
frigates. The Salsctte sails as well as any 
“ of ours, stands up better under canvas, 
and, had any other ship been frozen up in 
“ the Baltic as she was, for nine weeks, 
‘‘ Captain Bathurst says she would not have 
stood the buffeting of the ice one day, 
‘‘ whereas the Salsette came off unhurt. It 
?« was wonderful the shocks she resisted during 
“ heavy gales." 

After the completion of the Minden, 
* Master Builder, vid. Appendix, No. 1. - 
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seventy-four, the author considered it his 
duty, on surrendering his cliatge to tlieNaval 
Commissioner, to request, his professional 
opinion of the fret ship of the line ever built 
for the navy out of England— and Mr. Dun- 
das favored him with the following satisfac- 
tory answer 

^ : ' . r ' 

44 In replying to your letter of yesterday’s 
44 date, wherein you request I would state 
44 my opinion of the construction and finish- 
M ing of H. M. ship Minden, I beg to say> 
“ that on my arrival here, in May, 1809, 1 
“ visited the Minden with an earnestness and 
44 carefulness of enquiry, that I considered 
44 due to the. undertaking ; at the period 
44 pf forwardness I first viewed the ship, her 
44 principal timbers were all open to inspec- 
44 tioti ; with such timbers ,1 could not but 

1 .5 * 

“ be highly delighted, ., as certainly very 
‘‘ many of them I have not seen equalled 
44 in the building of any ship in England ; 
44 the mode of securing the beams by dove- 
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“ tailing them into ‘Strong clamping planks 
“ (a method not used in the King's yard) 
“ gav$ mo much satisfaction, as much 
strength is thereby given to the ships. 
“ As the work was carried on towards com* 
pletion, I continued daily watching the 
“ progress, and must declare was at all 
“ times pleased with the solidity of the work, 
“ as well as with the manner of its being put 
“ out of hand ; and I can have no difficulty 
“ in giving it as my opinion, that she will be 
“ found to be as well put together, and as 
“ highly finished, as any ship built for the 
“ British Navy.” 

“ I can only add my hopes, that while the 
** Minden remains a proud proof of what may 
« he expected from Bombay, she will add 
“ to that credit the builder has already gain- 
M ed in the opinion of those who, having 
“ had opportunities, are capable of setting 
“ a just value on his abilities.” 


To command this noble man of war, and 
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to try the merits of the first experiment of 
an Indian built sh'ip of the line, Captain S. W. 
Hoare was selected by the Commander in 
Chief ; and the following comparative state- 
ment of the properties of the Kussel, which 
had long been a favorite in the navy, and 
particularly with the late Admiral Drury ; 
and of the Minden, which had been fitted for 
his flag, was obligingly furnished to the 
author by Captain Hoare. 


RUSSEL. , 

la smooth water with all 
sail set, on a wind will go 
from live to eight knots, 
but not stiff. 

With fop-gallant sails 
ajbd much sea, will go from 
three to five knots, accord- 
ing tp the swell ; she plun- 
ges a great deal, and carries 
her tyelra a turn a weather. 

* 

Under her topsails be- 
haves much the same, will 
stay under them in smooth 
water/and veers and stays, 

well. ; 


MINDEN. 

In smooth water with all 
sail set, on a wind will go 
from seven to nine knots, 
and does not complain with 
this sail. 

Under top-gallant sails, 
and with much sea, will 
go from five to seven knots> 
according to the swell ; 
and very easy ; she carries 
her helm half a turn a wea- 
ther. 

Under lier topsails be- 
haves much .the same ; wiU 
stay under them in smooth 
water, and veers and stays 
well..; 
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RUSSEL. 

%Vith the wind from one 
point, |$ee to a beam, will 
go seven or eight knots. Her 
best sailing is with the wind 
abaft the beam ; she will 
go eight or nine knots. 

Before the wind she rolls' 
easy ; she carries her lower 
deck ports badly. 

Height of ports when 
stowed for G months. 


p. I. 

Fore port •••••••• 5 

Midship .•»»•»•••• 4 

After 4 111 


MINDEN. 

• 

Her best sailing is be- 
fore the wind ; she will then 
} go nine or ten knots ; site 
rolls easy, and carries her 
lower deck ports well. 


Height of ports when 
slow ed for G mouths. 


F. I. 

Fore port • 6 

j\l itl.Iiip .•••*•••■.4 
A iter ditto G U 


With such specimens of men of war as 
are exhibited in the Minden and Salsttte, 
and in the Doris too, which, though not so 
fast a sailer as some of the frigates of the 
squadron, yet abounds with other good pro- 
perties, to which her commander. Captain 
Cole, has frequently borne testimony, eyery 
inducement is supplied to- render this great 
naval arsenal conducive to the augmentation 
of the British navy, and nCx less encourage- 
ment is furnished to the Bast India Com* 
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pany to prosecute shipbuilding for their own 
service in this, their own dock-yard, by an 
inspection of the Charles Grant, the Earl 
Balcarras, and the Abercromby, which arc 
universally pronounced to be the finest mer- 
chantmen in the world, and with which 
the Herefordshire, in the course of a year, 
may be classed as a rival in stability of 
construction and beauty of form. 

In the two dock-yards of this port there 
is capacity for building at the same time 
two ships of the line, two frigates, and a 
large and a small Indiaman, the whole of 
which, by a proportionate increase of the 
establishment of artificers, easily effected, 
may be completed within the period of eigh- 
teen months; so that, in the course of fifteen 
years, 4he British naVy may receive an addi- 
tion of twenty seventy-four’s and twenty fri- 
gates, calculated to last in substantial con- 
dition for half a century. 

Although some instances of the durability 
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of leak have already been noticed, it muv 
be here proper to state a few striking proofs, 
that the estimated extdht of the durability 
of ships constructed with that unequalled 
wood, has not been the result of light con- 
jecture, but of a fair application of prece- 
dents, furnished in times when the noble 
art of shipbuilding had not attained the per- 
fection at which it has now arrived, and 
which superadds the strength of scientific 
construction to the natural advantage of the 
wood. 

The present Turkish flag ship at Bussorah, 
was built by Nadir Shah, before his march 
to Delhi, and therefore, at the latest period, 
in 1738 ; about eight years ago this ship was 
in dock at Bombay for repairs, and her 
timbers ascertained to be pr fleetly sound. 

Mr. Nicholas JIankcy Smith, the lion. 
Company’s Resident at Abooshiher, states, 
that during his late ^reside nee at that place, 
fee saw one of -the Teak vessels built by or* 

E 
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der of Nadir Shah (which, he was informed, 

4 » 

had been upwards of twenty years under 
water), broken up, and the plank and cotton 
in her rabbit work appeared to him as fresh 
as if the ship had been recently built. 

It may be proper to notice that this vessel 
had been sunk by the Arabs, who were com- 
pelled by the Persians to serve as part of 
her crew. 

The ship Hercules, of 485 tons, was built 
here in 1768, and constantly employed in 
the trade of this port, till 1805, when she 
was captured off the Cape in her voyage to 
Europe. When she sailed from Bombay 
she was in a perfectly sound condition, with 
every appearance of ability to double the 
course of time she has already so actively 
run. 


The ship Milford, of 679 tons, and be- 
longing to this port, built in 1786, and 
after constant employment in the trade to 
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China, and occasionally to Europe for twen- 
ty-four years, received lifer first thorough 
examination in 1810 , when it was not found 
necessary to shift a single timber— and the 
whole expence of her repairs, including a 
new set of chain plates, amounted only to 
1000 /. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the same 
Teak mainmast which she had when she 
first went to sea, continued in her for one 
and twenty years, and then being partially 
sprung, was converted into a mainmast for if 
smaller vessel. 

The stock of timber and plank at Bombay, 
the gradual collection of years since the first 
order to build men of war in 1802 , is equal 
to three years’ consumption ; and, by sys- 
tematic arrangements in the forest depart- 
ment, now one of the principal branche 
of the public service, will be annually re- 
plenished from Cano ra and Malabar. Some 
of the forests abound with the largest T^ak, 
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straight and curved ; in others, more con- 
tiguous to ‘the sea-coast, great devastations 
have been committed by the timber mer- 
chants, who till lately were under no check 
or control ; but by judicious regulations, 
which prevent the felling of young trees, and 
secure a replantation of the naked tracts, 
these valuable provinces will, in a few years, 
contain inexhaustible resources for the dock- 
yard. In the mean time they are fully 
equal to answer any demand which ship- 
building to the utmost extent proposed can 
possibly create. 

In addition to these resources from the 
southward, an annual supply of compass tim- 
ber is procured from the country to the 
northward, between this port and Surat, 
where a regular trade has been established, 
employing considerable capitals, and several 
thousands of the native population. 

This trade, so valuable in a public point 
pf viQw r owes it’s rise to the zeal, activity, 
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and influence of Lowjee, the foitnder of the 
dock-yard at Bombay ; who naturally sought 
the necessary materials for supporting his 
infant establishment, and improved the means 
of acquiring them to his successors, who have 
extended what he had so laudably and so 
fortunately commenced ; and in particular, 
his grandson, the present master builder, to 
the weight of whose personal character is to 
be attributed the revival of this important 
branch of the timber trade, after a long 
suspension, in consequence of a cessation of 
building, which enabled the marine depart- 
ment to effect the early completion of the 
Mindeh and the other ships which have been 
described, and which will render the con- 
struction of the Cornwallis seventy-four, just 
laid down, and the prosecution of future 
.shipbuilding, a task comparatively of easy 
execution. 

It remains .to state briefly the capacity 
of the dock-yards for building so many ships 
at the same time, .and the means to be em- 
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ployed. It' is proposed that the two seventy- 
fours shall be constructed in the two new 
docks, which have been formed for the re- 
ception of that number of ships of the line 
of the largest class. 

These docks, the ornament and the pride 
of Bombay, are the fruits of the science and 

to 

genius of Major William Cowper *, of the 
engineers— they are the theme of admira- 
tion of all professional judges from Europe, 
and objects of wonder to the natives of this 
country. 

The whole are built of granite — the piers 
are constructed with vaulted arches, and each 
stone is dovetailed into the other. 

They promise to be lasting monuments of 
the British power in India. 

The two frigates may be built on slips in 




*. Vide Appendix, Nos. 2, 9, 4. 
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the dock-yard at Bombay, the, large India- 
man in the upper old dock, and the smaller 
one on a slip at Masagon. 

By this arrangement the middle and lower 
bid docks will be left for repairing ships. 
These docks are certainly in a very dilapi- 
dated state, and every year of delay in re- 
pairing them, must add to the difficulty and 
the expence. Whenever that work, which 
sooner or later must be accomplished, shall 
be undertaken, it is to be hoped that it will 
be committed to the experience, the science, 
and the taste of the eminent architect of the 
adjacent new docks, by which durability will, 
as mtich as possible, be communicated to 
works originally executed upon no principles 
Of architecture, and some degree of unifor- 
mity of appearance given, to which a dock- 
yard of such national utility and rising im- 
portance is so fully entitled. 

% 

With respect to the establishment of ship- 
wrights for executing the great undertaking 
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to build so i many, ships, it may with truth 
be said, that the many- noble works of his 
hand sufficiently prove that the ability of the 
master builder, Jeftisatjee Bonmnjeej is fully 
competent to the task, while the unextin- 
guishable zeal, which, alter a laborious ser- 
vice of. forty years, still animates him to ex- 
traordinary efforts wherever the public in- 
terests can be promoted by his exertions, 
affords a certain pledge that the duty will be 
performed. To assist him in his important 
duties Jemsatjee has his son Nowrojee, a 
worthy descendant of his venerable father, 
and several young men of the different 
branches of his family ; and to execute, the 
mechanical part of his respectable and im- 
portant office, he has afvbut a thousand 
workmen of various description 0 , whose num- 
bers may be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure* 

Such are the means which Bombay com- 
mands of contributing to the strength and 
durability of the British navy, and the com- 



mercial prosperity of the Past India Com- 
pany. 

Her docks are easy of access, and capa- 
cious ; her shipwrights are experienced, and 
have approved themselves skilful, and her 
timber possesses the singular virtue of self- 
preservation. 

By the liberal substitution of this incom- 
parable wood in the construction of ships, 
the most important interests will be secured, 
by the saving of millions in expcnce ; and, 
what is still of moie consequence, even by the 
durability of our ships, and by the preserva- 
tion of the lives of thousands of our gallant 


seamen. 
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Extract of a letter from the .superintend ant 

OF THE MARINE TO THE HONORABLE THE GOVERNOR 

IN COUNCIL, AT BOMBAY, DATED SEPTEMBER iMUll, 

1810. 

Para. 20tli. Prior to the year 1735, there was no 
dock yard at Bombay. Surat was the principal building 
place on this side of the Peninsula, and it may be said in all 
India. In that year, Mr. Dudley, the master al.Vudaut, was 
sent by the Government of this Presidency to Surat, to agree 
with the builder there, Dhuiyeebhoy, to build a ship for the 
11. C. service, to be called the Queen. 

21st. In the construction of this vessel Mr. Dudley wa s 
«o much pleased with the skill and exertions of the foreman, 
Lowjec Nassurwaiyce, that after the launch he endeavoured 
to persuade him to proceed with some artificers to Bombay, 
where the Government were desirous of establishing a build, 
ing yard; but his fidelity to his engagements would not allow 
him to yield to Mr. Dudley’s solicitation, till his master’s 
consent could be procured. This was at IcngUi obtained 
with great difficulty, and in the year 1735, with a few ship- 
wrights, Lowjee arrived at Bombay, and selected for the 
0 f his future operations a small part of the present 
dock-yard, which was then occupied by the dwellings of all 
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the principal officers of the marine, the habitation of the 
Lascars, and by the common jail of Bombay. The avenues 
to these buildings rendered the yard open to the public ; 
but, on the other hand, it may' be observed that the resi- 
dence of the officers of the establishment on the spot, af- 
forded a security to the property deposited there. 

22(1 At that time thefe were so very few materials for 
building, there being no mart for timber at Bombay, that 
Lowjee was sent by the Government a year afterwards to the 
northward to establish a trade with the natives concerned in 
the forests, and was desired to bring with him, on his return, 
the whole of his family, and permanently settle them at the 
Presidency. 

23d. Having succeeded in his .engagements with the tim- 
ber merchants, and procured a sufficient supply of material* 
for the commencement of shipbuilding, be was employed iii 
tlie construction of ernizers for the H. C, marine, soon af- 
terwards in building vessels for the trade of the port; and so 
much was his work approved of, that H. M.ships were sent 
here for repairs. 

24th. As shipbuilding increased with the prosperity of the 
place, iu the year 1754, the Superifttendant of the tifariae 
proposed the construction of a dry dock, which was acceded 
to by Gove^ptieni, and with the assistance of Lowjee, it was 
completed for the moderate sum of twelve thousand rupees. 

s i 

. 25th. This proved a great acquisition to the yard, as it 
necessarily attracted the shipping from the other side of the 
peninsula to seek those repairs at Bombay which they could 

not procure elsewhere. l> 

■ 

+ ' ■■ 

2Cth. Lqwjee encouraged by the. success of his underta- 
king, and the countenance of Government, brought up two 
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oi liis sons (Mouackjec and Bonutnjee), to his own craft, and 
by lib instructions reudcred them so proficient in naval 
architecture, that by their united exertions the reputation of 
the Bombay dock-yard became ^universally known in India, 
and their business was so much increased, that in the year 
1700 it was found necessary to construct another dock. 

27th. Upon this occasion the Honorable Court expressed 
it's conviction of the great utility of the first dock, not only 
for their own ships, but as it had brought a considerable, 
trade to Bombay, by the means it atl'orded of repairing the 
shipping of Bengal, and of the other parts of India*, and 
therefore cordially acquiesced in the proposition of building 
another. 

28th- The abilities of Lowjce in his profession, and his 
great integrity in the purchase of materials for shipbuilding, 
had now in more than one instance attracted the particular 
notice, approbation, and reward of the Honorable Court; 
hut his skill and exertions in repairing H. M. squadron 
about this period, called forth their distinguished comifien- 
datinn, and they emphatically say — “ TL;tsnch essential scr- 
*< vices should not be passed over without some particular 
« maik of their favor, 1 ' which the Government were directed 
accordingly to confer. 

21)th. So rapidly did the dock-yard advance in import- 
ance, that soon after the construction of the second dock, 
it was deemed expedient to have a Ihird ; and the Court 1 of 
Directors, gratified by this proof of the prosperity of the 
port, gave it their ready sanction, anti in consideration of 
the services of Lowjce. aucl his two sons, approved of an 
augmentation to their pay. 

30th. The increase in demand upon the dock-yard to build 
and repair ships, particularly to refit ihose of II. M. sqna- 
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dron, which, before the docks wer«» constructed, were obliged 
to heave down at Hog Island, rendered necessary an en- 
largement of the limits if the yard, and the Court of Di- 
rectors, in the year 1767, expressed their conviction of it's 
necessity ; but- the jail of the town, and the officer's houses 
still rendered the space for the reception of timber ex- 
tremely confined, while from these causes the dock-yard 
continued very much a thoroughfare. 

31st. Grateful for the favors and support which he bad 
received from the Hon. Company, Lowjee resolved to bring 
up another generation of his family in the same creditable 
line; and in 1771, a few years before his death, he intro- 
duced into the dock-yard his grandsons Framjee Monackjec 
and Jemsatjee Bonianjce, but, determined that they should 
not eat the bread of idleness, he made them work as daily 
carpenters at 12 rupees per mensem. 

32d. In 1774 this mdst respectable man and upright ser- 
vant of the Hon. Company died, leaving no other property, 
after a service of 40 years, than his dwelling-house in the 
bazar, and about 20,000 rupees in cash; but he left wliat 
was of far greater estimation with his family, a rich inherit- 
ance of ability, industry and integrity, which they have pre- 
served unimpaired to the present day. 

33d. The venerable founder of this dock-yard was suc- 
ceeded by his two sons, Monackjec, as master builder, and 
Boimu\jce as his assistant, who conducted the business of 
building and repairing with undiminished credit. 

34tli. In reward of the merits of these worthy sons of- 
Lowjee, the government awarded, and the Court of Direc- 
tors in 1776 approved of an increase to their pay ; and to 
tlie elder Monackjec, the Court directed a silver rule and a 
shawl to be presented in their name, as a testimony of their 
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approbation of his past services, and to “ encourage hint to 
* behave with the same diligence and fidelity as his father/' 

35th. Bombay had now acquired the consideration of a 
great naval arsenal ; and dqriug a very arduous period of 
war, the fleet under the command of-Sir Edward Hughes was 
frequently docked and repaired by Mouackjee and Boman- 
jee, who also constructed two ships of 900 tons each, for 
the service of the Company. Bomanjce died in 1790 in 
debt, and Monackjcc in 1792, leaving a slender provision for 
his family. 

36th. They were succeeded by their sons Framjee Mo- 
nackjee and Jcmsaljce Bomanjce, who have, particularly the 
latter, constructed ships of a much larger class than any of 
their predecessors, and have been constantly employed in 
repairing 11. M. squadron. 

I 

37th. The reputation of Bombay built ships at length very 
forcibly attracted the attention of the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who having seen and admired the Cornwallis, a frigate 
of 50 guns, built at tills port, and now in If. M. navy, in 
1802 determined upon the construction of men of war in 
India. 

38th. It was at first suggested to their Lordships to send 
out an European builder and shipwrights, but one of the 
Board of Admiralty (Sir Thomas Trowbridge), who was in- 
timately acquainted with the character and merits of Jem- 
.satjee, pledged himself to the King's Government, that he 
would build not only frigates, but ships of the line, to their 
perfect satisfaction, Vithout die intervention of European 
direction or aid.* 


* Vide Appendix, 5, 6 , 7. 
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;>9th. Orders were accordingly issued for tlie construction 
of two frigates and a seventy-four. 

40th. The masterly execution of these orders have nobly 
redeemed the pledge which that distinguished Admiral gave 
m England. The frigates, of 3(5 guns each, havehcen highly 
approved of, and the seventy-four rides in this harbour, a 
proud monument of Jemsatjee's skill in naval architecture, 
and- tlie admiration of all professional men. 

41st. The great increase of work of the establishment of 
shipwrights, and of tlie collection of timber, rendered the 
extension of the dock-yard premises indispensably necessary ; 
and the erection of another jail beyond the limits of the town, 
and other arrange, incuts, in the year 1305, presented a favor- 
able opportunity of accomplishing this desirable object. In 
consequence the prison, and various other old buildings 
which could be dispensed with, went removed, the whole 
yard completely enclosed, and regulations put. in force to 
prevent the resort thither of any other boats than those of 
die navy and the . Company, and of the ingress of people 
through the gates, whose business did not justify their ap- 
pearance in tlie yard. 

42d. To provide tlie public with adequate accommoda- 
tion, in lieu of the convenience of which they were deprived 
by an exclusion from the general use of the yard, a pier 
was ordered to be constructed to the southward of the sa- 
luting battery, which is now complete, with two very com. 
modious stairs,* and universally frequented. 

431, Great is had been the improvements of the dock- 
yards from time to time, yet the still rising importance of 
this place as a naval arsenal called fo* further means of 
meeting the demands of the public service, and in 1805 it 
was resolved to construct two additional docks, one for tluj 
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purpose of building, and the other for that of repairing the 
largest men of war which are ever^ent to the Indian seas. 

44th. These, docks (executed I>y Captain Cowper *), in one 
of which the Minden, 74, has been built, arc now finished; 
and for the beauty of their form and proportions, the dura- 
bility of the materials wilh which they are constructed, and 
the perfection of the work, are allowed by all competent 
judges to constitute a chef cT oeuvre in architecture; unrivalled 
by any similar works in the British dominions. 

45th. From this rapid sketch of the history of the dock- 
yard of Bombay, traced through a period of seventy-five 
years, it will be seen, that from an insignificant spot where 
the most trifling vessels Were repaired, it has by slow degrees, 
and the vicissitudes of an age, attained to a degree of emi- 
nence which may be the just boast of this government. 

46lh. At the head of the building establishment is Jemsatjee 
Bomanjce, Iiis predecessor having died without a rupee in 1804. 

47th. There arc now in a course of construction two ships 
building, with the intention of being offered for the service 
of the Hon. Company, one of 1400 and the other, of 1200 
tons, and an expectation is entertained that orders will be 
received to build another ship of the line. 

48th. For the valuable services which Jemsatjee has ren- 
dered to the Hon. Company and to the navy, be has receiv- 
ed numerous testimonies of approbation and applause from 
the Hon. Court and fhis Government, from the Admiral and 
every Commander in Chief in India, tributes to his wfiqpity 
ns much as to his Clients. 

* Of the Engineer Establishment at this. Presidency • 
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49th. To perpetuate go fair an inheritance in a family 
which, through ?We generations, bare exercised it so much 
to the public advantage, the fourth from their ancestor Loivjee- 
arc now pursuing the profession of their fathers, and so long 
as they continue to follow the great example before them, no 
well wisher to the interests of this flourishing settlement would 
desire to supersede them by European shipwrights. 


N<J. II. 

i O WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. CAPTAIN, ENGINEERS, 
&c. &c. &c. 


Sir, 

On the subject of the Bombay docks I have no 
hesitation in declaring it to be my firm opinion, that the new 
docks constructed, and lately finished under your sole and 
immediate directions, are equal to any work of the kind I 
have seen, or that I believe is to be found in England ; whe- 
ther we consider the form of tit dock, the solidity of the 
or the elegant manner the masonry and the whole 
of the work is put out of hand— which, I doubt not, will 
long remain 'a proud memorial of tlic abilities of the engi- 
neer* as well as the groat labour lie must have undergone to 
produce such a work with such workmen. 

iam, Sir, 

With much respect, , 

Tour most obedient Servant 1 ,. 

(Signed) , GEO. DU.NDAS, Cem. Navy- 

Bombay, 

90th July, 1810. ■ 
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NO. I IT. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM COW P EH, F^GtNE^ BOMBAY. 

Sir, 

We are just honored with your address of this day’s date, 
requesting our opinion relative to the docks lately finished 
under your directions* 

We have much pleasure in bearing our testimony in favor 
of this work, and we shall be happy if it should at all 
conduce, as you imagine it may, to your benefit. 

In our opinion the Bombay docks stand inferior to none 
we have ever seen in point of accommodation or construe* 
tion, and must be deemed superior to most in the very lasting 
materials with which they arc built, and the very judicious 
manner in which the principal and exterior blocks of stone 
are so locked into each other as to bid defiance, as much 
as human power can do, to the effects pf time and injuries by 
accident* 

The extreme difficulty of the task, the numerous obstacles 
encountered, and the exertions requisite to surmount them, 
have been witnessed by some of us, whenever our duty has 
called us to the Presidency ; and we conceive it reflects as 
much credit un your seal and exertions as on your abilities 
to have perfected a work of such magnitude and national 
importance, with such slender hands as those of the ignorant 
and prejudiced natives of this country* 

We have the honor (o be, , 
Bombay , Sir, 

1st August, 1810. * Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) H. LINDSAY. M* CRAIG* 

W. S. CLARKE. SAM. LANDON, 
fi. M. SAMSON* ROBT. WELBANK. 

J. HAY. WM. YQUNGHUSBAND. 
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NO. IV. ■ 

JCAPT. WILLIAJ& COWPER, BOMBAY ENGINEERS, &C,&e. 

Sir, 

It has been impossible for the merchants of Bombay to 
view, without the most lively interest, the institution and pro- 
gress of the great works accomplished by you in the dock' 
yard at this Presidency, which, while they afford facilities 
towards the construction and repair of II, M. na\ y, which 
no British port out of Europe can boast, must essentially 
contribute to the accommodation of our shipping, the means 
of which have hitherto borne no proportion to the commerce 
of this settlement. 

We feel gratitude for the success of your persevering 
labours, combined with admiration of the consummate skill 
which appears to have been displayed in the constiuetion of 
two docks, capable of containing the largest ships of the 
line, which, whether the durability of their structure, or the 
beauty of their form aud proportions be considered, we be- 
lieve no works for similar purposes in any part of the woild 
can excel. 

In token of these sentiments, we have sincere pleasure in 
congratulating you, on the completion of this magnificent 
undertaking, so important to the naval and commercial 
interests of the^east ; and as commemorative of the sense we 
entertun of your cmifieul public services, we request you 
wiljqBbs the honor to accept a vase of the value of two 

We have the pleasure to subscribe ourselves. Sir, 
Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) FORBES ft Co. 

Bombay, BRUCE, FAWCETT, ft Co. 

§ept. 28 thi 1810. SHOTTOTST, CALDER, ft Co. 

* BRISCOE ft BEAUFORT. 

JOHN LECKIE. 

‘ DE SOUZA ft Co, 
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. NO. V. 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER THOM ltF VR-AJJMIRAL SIR THO- 
MAS TROWBRIDGE, BART. TO JEMSATJEE BOMANJEE, 
MASTER BUILDER, AT BOMB IY, DATED ADMIRALTY, 
BOTH MAY, 1802. 

Although you lravc forgot me, I well remember you, and 
lia\c ever been forcibly struck with your abilities, and J 
have pledged myself that you will build us a 74 gun ship, 
and a frigate, which shall be si pattern to an English builder . 
I have no fear but you will fully justify my assertion ; long 
before this reaches you, the diaft for building will have 
been presented, and 1 hope begun upon. I am awaie it will 
requite your influence to prevail ou the aitifieers to reside 
on Butcher's Island, but you can easily accomplish it — the 
firm attachment all casts have to you and your family insure 
success. 


NO VI. 

EXTRACT OF V LETTER FROM REAR-ADMIRAL SIR THO- 
MAS TROWBRIDGE, BART. TO JEMSATJLE BO MAN, ILF, 
\v TER BUILDER, AT BOMBAY, DATED ADMIRALTY, 
14TH JUNK, 1802- 

I am favoured with your letter of the 12th December, hut 
the one of the 15th Novemlier has never reached me. You 
will find 1 had anticipated your wishes respecting the build- 
ing men of war in Bombay, and the plans must have long 
since been in your possession, having been forwarded by the 
Company’s overland dispatch. 1 had also written you on the 
subject, pledging *my self for your ability and exertion, and 
that I was sure the ships you built would be models for our 
people to copyVrom. In short, I said every thing in my 
power which your merits richly deserve, and any Vising I 
can do for you, or your family will give me great pleasure. i 
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Pray let me know how many ships pf the classes you now 
have plans for can to a ccrtainty-be built for us annually ? 
Timber I presume can nbw be had in abundance from 
Tippoo’s country, as well as^Poon, for temporary masts to 
navigate them home. 

Mr. Dundas is not yet arrived in England ; any assistance 
I can render your family with the Company will give me 
great pleasure. I sincerely hope the Cornwallis will soon 
be home, that our builders and surveyors may have occular 
demonstration, though they appear perfectly satisfied with, 
from what I have told them ; as a proof they have not sent 
any one out to superintend the work, having a thorough 
confidence from my statement of your ability and integrity to 
perform the work well, and of the best materials ; be assured 
you will have every support from the Admiralty. 


NO. VII. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REAR-ADMIRAL SIR THO- 
MAS TROWBRIDGE, BART. TO JEMSATJEE BOMANJKK. 
MASTER BUILDER, AT BOMBAY, DATED ADMIRALTY, 
idTH NOVEMBER, 1803. 

I am very anxious to hear you have begun our two ships ; 
f am deeply pledged for your ability and exertion, and 1 
know you will do alHhat is possible to meet the wishes of 
the Company and British Government, and be assured you 
will be rewarded; We faavfc numberless offers of building 
at Bengal line of battle ships, but I have no opinion of the 
people, who are to perform the work, or the Pegu Teak ; I 
therefore rest entirely .on you; I have secn^nd know yoq 
are fully equal to it, and I have pledged myself you will 
produce sj^ps jhat will eclipse those built in England. 
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THK 'iiONORAlW.L JON \TIIAN* m’NCAW, GOVERNOR IN 
rtn’NCll,. ROM BAY CASTT* V* 

Honorable Sir, 

During the pciind in which I have had the honor to com- 
mand If is Majesty’s squadron in India, which now embraces 
u space of nearly ten years, l have necessarily had fre- 
quent o<v;i ion to visit your Presidency as the only station 
to which tlie c.iva! force in ti i.. c.iuesi y can resort, with a. 
certainty of deriving «*. iusi.pt ■«*•;! maple supply of those 
manifold and evu-udvc wants wJr.-h the juitinv of the mari- 
time serv ice at siM tiuie> require.. 

l. n hoarsur; a due b-.;thmii v U* the /cal and alaciity which 
have di>fhv:idou d b:o<e d’p.iriiucuis under \ our Govern- 
ment, with which i,a M*t»iW.ui hail'd to IVcq went and iiu- 
pmlanf intercourse, ii may, 1 irn^r, he permitted b> mo to 
bring more » **ir>di\ to the notice of your Honorable Hoard, 
the very i.?>h ai.il me* Itrrmiis a.i.-isiuncc at ad lours tlctivcd 
by my squmhon from llm exertions of the builders depmt- 
ment, under :ln immediate maira^oment of Jemsaljee Ho- 
mmijcc and Frimiji e M.tncek j< e, and their r.ons Nov. rojee 
jeinsatjec and Nowiojee ri.nnjir. 

It is wholly unnecessary for me. Honorable Sir, to enlarge 
on the great ability displayed by those men (but parlicu. 
lailv Jemsafjee Eomunjeo), in the various bsauciies of their 
professional duties, or to state to you their value to this most 
important naval station, as the numerous specimens they 
have already exhibited of their talents in the science of na- 
val architecture will always form their best panegyric. I 
cannot, however^ pass over, unnoticed, a further essential 
merit they possess, and which with those who have had less 
occasion than myself to view them in the discharge of their 
duties, might frequently not attract particular notice* .1 al- 
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hide lo their indefatigable zeal, activity and perseverance or* 
those occasions wi^ere the ^nature of the service has called 
for more than ordinary energy and exertion on their part ; 
and 1 can with truth assert, fliat their conduct has not only 
claimed my highest approbation, but likewise been pro- 
ductive of a great national benefit. 

Thus impressed, with a sense of the important assistance 
rendered by these men lo tlic naval department in India, 
I have already borne testimony thereof ill my correspondence 
with the Honorable the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty. I also feci it a duty incumbent on me to recom- 
mend them to the particular favor and protection of your 
Government, and to suggest the policy of conferring on them 
some public mark thereof, as a distinction that may al once 
prove gratifying to themselves, as well as the means of se- 
curing a continuance of their fidelity and attention to the 
duties of their departments. If I may be allowed to point 
out in what manner this distinction could lie most effectually 
bestowed, I would recommend that government should assign 
to them a small poitiou ot batty ground, cither on this island 
or that of Sulse+te, to be considered as an hereditary pos- 
session, which 1 have reason to believe, would be received 
by them as a very flattering and honorable assurance of the 
countenance and approbation of Government. 

I have the honor to be, 

Honorable Sir, 

Your mo.d obedient, humble servant, 

. (Signed) PETER RAINIER, 

Trident, 1 Bombay Harbour , 
tie 12 th Feb . 1804. 
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